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em chilluns sho’ am 
‘joyin’ dat birfday party.” 


ND there’s no need of mother 
worrying about spilled things 
ruining the new Congoleum Rug. 
Unlike woven floor-coverings, a Con- 


h its firm, smooth 


goleum Rug wit 
surface makes the mother’s work 


easier. A few moments with a damp 


,York. Unless you are familiar with 
the genuine material you probably 
have no idea that such pretty patterns 
could be produced in anything but 
expensive woven rugs. The present 
low prices place them within reach of 


the most modest purse. 










For a Spotless Kitchen Floor 


Why not make your kitchen spick and span with this 


cheerful blue and white tile pattern. It’s Gold-Seal Rug 
No. 408. In the 9 x 12 foot size the price is only $16.20. 
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mop and away goes the dirt—back ‘ ' 
New Reduced Prices 


comes the pattern bright and smiling. 


l x 3 feet $ .50 3x 4% feet $1.50 
y y . 3 x3feet 1.90 3x6 feet 2.00 
No Curled-up Edges ; 
7 lustrated ” ? 
Another big feature Congo- / However, the smaller ru 
shoe > to harmor »entth thos 


leum Art-Rugs lie perfectly flat with- 
6 x 9 feet $8.10 9x 10 feet $14.15 


out any fastening. There are never 714 %9feet 10.10 9x12 feet 16.20 

any curled-up edges or corners for Quine to Rich feciekt rates, 00 Hi 

little ones or grown-ups to trip over. and Canada are rh r than Ul . 
All Congoleum patterns are the (CONGOLEUM ComPAN\ 


INCORPORATEC 


Philadelphia New York Chicago Boston 


San Francisco Dallas Minneapolis Atlanta 


exclusive creations of some of the 
best carpet and rug designers with 


—- . Meas 
studios in Paris, London and New Kansas City Pittsburgh Montreal 
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On the face of every genuine 


Art-Rug you will find this Gold 

Seal. Read the money - back 

guarantee. Remember to look 

for it. If this Gold Seal isn’t 

on the goods you buy, you are not 

. getting the guaranteed product 
RT-RUGS 


described in this advertisement. 
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This charming design of 
blue with its touches of 
red, is a popular rug for 


diningrooms, It's No.323. 
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SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
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ITH March we turn the corner and, once again, we face the loveliest time of all the 
year. Each one of us, no matter how dark the winter has been, will thrill to the 
manifest power of the spring as the first bold crocus burns through stiffened grasses 

and the buds flame on still bare branches. And we will turn to the great out-of-doors 
instinctively and bathe ourselves in the renewing fires blazing up through all the old, dead year. 

But are we able to turn to account this spring zeal of ours to be part of nature, to beat 
in tune with the universe? Are our eyes bound to remain blind and our ears deaf to the 
miracles about us because of lifelong disuse of our powers? Most of us find this tragically 
true when suddenly, one spring, overpowered with beauty on every hand, we attempt 
interpretation of the record spread across the living world—and thus we lose many of the 
greatest things life has to offer. . : 

For this reason McCall’s has asked America’s most popular author, and the greatest 
woman naturalist in the world today, to write an article each month for our readers, an 
article that shall tell them how to get the great things out of life as they live it day by day. 
This famous woman is one already known and beloved by all of you, 


—‘“As Hearty an American as evelt” 


—Gene Stratton-Porter— 
and beginning with this issue of McCall’s she will appear monthly in these pages. Her talks 
will tell what a real home can be made to mean to every American family, how much good 
you can get out of your life if you will but live the life of the heart as well as the life of 
the intellect. 

“Are Silken Ladies Destroying the Good Old American Institution of Home?” is the 
question Mrs. Stratton-Porter discusses in this Read and see if in this era of 
profiteering and jazz you do not think her words are a fine challenge to the decaying ideals 
of the America our forefathers brought into being. 

Isn't this precisely the sort of article you would expect from the author of ‘ 
“Her Father’s Daughter’—the woman about whom the famous critic, Prof. 
Phelps, of Yale, has just said: 

“She is as full of energy as Roosevelt, and as hearty an American. She could have retired 
on a fortune long ago, but she will never retire until the day of her death. She is eaten up 
with ambition, and with the joy of life; she sallies forth in all weathers to study the 
of nature; she knows every bug, bird and beast in the woods and every sound in the forest. 
Living all her life in daily contact with nature, there is an elemental force in Gene Stratton- 
Porter which partly acc ounts for the hitting power of her novels . . . She ts a 
wonderful woman. 
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HEN we consider that only three hundred 
years intervene between us and the wilderness, 
when we remember America as it stood at the 


time of the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers 
ind as it stands today, there is reason to feel 
that the work we have done as a nation is 

an unsurpassed achievement 
When we meditate on space, and on the solar system 
hanging therein, when we try to figure where space ends 


and where time and matter begin, the three hundred years 
that have elapsed since the birth of-our nation fall into their 


place as but a moment in the life of the universe. In this 
length of time we have fortified harbors, built wonderful 
bridges, controlled water systems, drained swamps and too 
nearly eliminated forests. We have crisscrossed the country 


with railroads and with trolley and water routes. We have 
built great cities, public institutions of every description 
i libraries. And we 


magnificent churches, colleges and publi 
have dotted the country from north to south, from shore 


to shore, with home 

It must be remembered too that we have done a greater 
work than any nation ever did before in the making wf 
“bricks without straw.” Our country has furnished its own 
timber. It has made the bricks that builded its great in- 
stitutions, and has produced the steel, the copper, the coal, 
the gas and the cil required for its development. For our 
necessilies we have laid cables, invented steamships, greatly 
improved engines of all sorts; and we have produced the 
telegraph, the telephone, and thousands of electrical ap 
pliances for facilitating and lightening the labor of every 
dav life If anyone f that we have not done a great 
work in the length of time we have occupied this soil as a 
nation, let him compare the age of our country with the ages 


of the ‘countries of the Orient which have been inhabited for 
thousands of years by thinking, reasoning human beings who 


ure still ridi isses, Crossing streams on rope bridges, moving 
boats by hand, living in homes of discomfort and filth, 
wearil tl ame sort of clothing, following the same 
customs, eating the same kind of food, as did their remote 
ancestor 

The first boat load of British settlers who landed on the 
Massachusetts coast came almost empty-handed. They faced 


the forest with only a few crude implements with which to 
and build log cabins with clapboard roofs, 
puncheon floors and oiled paper windows. The clearing of 


space ar making of gardens, the 


‘ 


cut down trees 


nd these cabins for the 
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Silken Ladies Who Would Be “Lilies of the Field” Destroying It? | 


By Gene Stratton-Porter 
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planting of orchards and the tilling of fields made life so 
strenuous that nothing save ill-health forbade a woman’s 
going outdoors and working shoulder to shoulder with her 
man. When a woman had given to the uttermost of her 
time and strength to help evolve a home from the wilder- 
ness it stood to reason that her interest in that home was 
equal to that of her man. In those days there was no such 
thing as a woman who lay on a davenport in a pink peignoir 
and waited for her husband to earn her daily bread and carry 
it home to her. She was in the garden with rake and hoe 
earning bread for her family, while her husband cleared 
space for grain fields 

Homes in those days were as austere as life, but the 
records prove that the people loved and feared God, that 
they prayed while they worked and loved each other whole- 
heartedly. They knew a delight in the very necessary shelter 
of the crude homes they erected against savages and climatic 
conditions, which people, never knowing such hardships, fail 
to experience today. Our forefathers cut a way before them 
through the wilderness, they builded homes and cleared 
fields; they coped with the menace of wildcat, mountain 
lion and bear, and wita the just anger of the Indians whose 
hunting grounds they were invading and destroying, and at 
uieht whcu they fared in safety back to the light of home, 
it did not matter that the light was a lard oil dip or a 
tallow candle, or that the home had only one room heated 
by a fireplace over which the cooking was accomplished. 
You may be very sure that to them home really was “sweet 
home,” a thing with a definite meaning, of such deep import 
that we of today cannot possibly grasp it 


T is a pity that women of that generation, and one or two 

following, experienced hardships that in many cases em- 

bittered them. Undoubtedly the hardships resulted not 
from outdoor work, which most women enjoy, but from the 
fact that to such work was added cooking, washing, all house 
work, the weaving and making of clothing and the bearing 
and rearing of children. So they really were overworked 
to such an extent that there was small pleasure in their 
lives outside the joy they got from taking care of their loved 
ones. I can recall that in the heart of my mother and her 
neighbors there was a deeply rooted determination that their 
children, especially the girls, should not be allowed to work 
as they had and to endure such hardships as _ theirs; 
and yet life with them was luxury as compared with that of 
their grandmothers. They wanted their children educated in 


high schools and colleges... Many women of that day short- 
ened their lives or ended them prematurely in the mistaken 
effort to save their daughters from working as hard as 


fhey had. 


\X JITH the rapid progress in every line of development, 
with the vast fortunes that men speedily accumulated 
in lumber, steel, coal, manufacturing, farming and 

grazing, the pendulum swung to the other extreme. Women 

reared with the idea that they need not endure the hard- 
ships which had fallen to the lot of their great-grandmothers, 
grandmothers and mothers, im many instances refused to work 
at all. They would be lilies of the field, their chief concern 
to be beautifully dressed and to amuse themselves. This 
seems incredible when we remember that many of the women 
who today demand a life of exemption from work were born 
either in, or but once removed from log cabins. Four or five 
generations have produced in many instances women too 
dainty to attend to their personal wants. They must be 
clothed in silks, furs and jewels from the ends of the earth 

They must be driven abroad >y liveried chauffeurs in mag- 

nificent automobiles, and live upon food compared with 

which the peacock tongues and swan livers of Lucullus fade 
into insignificance. Of course all women are not having these 

luxuries, are not living in such extravagance; but it is a 

pitiful truth that nine-tenths of those who are not would 

almost give their lives—many of them do sacrifice their 
virtue—in order to come as nearly as possible to this kind 
of life. 

Among people of extreme wealth it is very seldom that 
the good old institution of home would recognize itself in 
the winter residence at Palm Beach, the summer at Bar 
Harbor, and the New York mansion. Home life is fairly 
well eliminated in hurried flights to Europe, to Tahiti or 
Japan. Such people frankly turn over their children to the 
best help that money can procure. Sometimes the child 
is fortunate in having a hired mother infinitely more inter- 
ested in its health and concerns than its blood mother; and 
often it is ruined, sometimes even losing its life. 

Among the people of moderate means, people who have 
but one home, we find those who would approximate as 
nearly as possible the advantage of people having greater 
wealth. At the cost of a mortgage on the home, they 
buy an automobile, and, tricked out in gloves, veil and coat 
that identify the motorist, they spend their lives in a frenzied 

[Continued on page 26] 
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A complete miniature set 
of the Woodbury skin 
preparations 


For 25 cents we will send you a 
complete miniature set of the Wood- 
bury skin preparations, containing: 
A trial size cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 
Asample tube of the new Woodbury’s 
Facial Cream 
A sample tube of Woodbury’s Cold 
Cream 
A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial 
Powder 
Together with the treatment booklet, “A 
Skin You Love to Touch.” 
Send for this set today. Address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., 1503 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. If you live in Canada, ad- 
dress The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited, 1503 Sherbrooke St., Perth, 
Ontario. English Agents: H. C. 
Quelch &F Co., 4 Ludgate Square, 
London, E. C. 4. 


$ 


Copyright, 1922, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 





ou,too.can have 


Askin you 


ERHAPS you have always 

longed for a beautiful skin - 
but felt that your skin was some- 
thing you could not change. 


You are mistaken; your skin is 
what you make 1t. 


Every day it is changing in spite 
of you; old skin dies and new takes 
its place. This new skin you can 
make what you will! 


If some special condition of your 
skin is giving you trouble — find 
the treatment that will overcome 
this trouble in the booklet of fa- 
mous treatments that is wrapped 
around every cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. 


Begin using this treatment to- 
night. You will be surprised to 
see how quickly you can free your 


love to touch” 


skin from faults that have always 
troubled you. 


To keep your skin clear and 
smooth use Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap regularly in your daily toilet. 
The same qualities that give 
Woodbury’s its beneficial effect in 
overcoming common skin troubles 
make it ideal for general use. 


If used persistently, Woodbury’s 
has a markedly beneficial effect on 
the skin as an organism. It stim- 
ulates the pores and blood vessels 
and gives the skin tissues firmness 
and tone. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s today, at 
any drug store or toilet goods counter. 
A 25-cent cake lasts a month or six weeks 
for general toilet use, including any of 
the special Woodbury treatments. The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Cincinnati, New 


York, and Perth, Ontario. 











“*A Skin You Love 
to Touch,” by 
Clarence Underwood 












IT hat ts safe economy in making fine cakes ¢ 


Lord and Lady Baltimore Cakes—make them 
for your next party. One takes the egg u Aites, 
the other the yolks. 

Lady Baltimore 


White Cake 
teaspoonfu 
1 teaspoonful vanilla extract t f 


For the Filling 


Lord Baltimore 
‘ w Cake 
F xact e¢ same as La 


Do you know the right way to cool a cake? 


The Ca 
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HE expert cook knows 

that when she attempts 
to economize by reducing the 
number of eggs in a fine cake 
recipe, she forfeits the fine, feath- 
ery, moist texture of the perfect 
cake. She knows that bread flour, 
instead of pastry flour, tends to 
make the cake coarse-grained 


and bread-like. 


In the choice of shortening, how- 
ever, it is possible to economize 
and still have the richest and 
most delicately flavored cake that 
can be made. You are sure of 
the utmost in texture and favor, 
but your cake costs less, when 


you use Crisco. 


Crisco makes cakes as rich as can 
be because it is all richness itself, 
free from salt and moisture, both 
of which are found in the best 


Crisco always comes in san- 
itary, sealed cans, 1, 3, 6 
ind 9 pounds, net weight; 
never in bulk. Costs less 
per pound in the larger sizes. 





RISCO 


for frying -For Shortening 


McCall’s Magazine for March, 


butter. It-is tasteless, like un- 
salted butter; therefore only the 
addition of salt to the batter is 
needed to produce a delicious 
butter-like flavor. 


and delicate that it isideal for the 


It is so white 
finest white cakes. Being strictly 
vegetable and of a solid cream- 
like appetizing appearance, the 
very knowledge that it has been 
used in a cake appeals to all who 
are particular about the food they 
eat. 


Any woman who ever has use 
Any h h d 
cake-baking will 


tell you that it is an unnecessary 


Crisco for fine 
expense to use butter. ‘Try it 
yourself. Get a can from your 
srocer—use it for cake-baking, 
pastry-making, and frying—and 
see how much better everything 
tastes. 





Cake Making 


1922 
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Here Begins the Finest Novel of Love and Adventure Ethel M. Dell Has Ever Written 
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“The promise I want is that whatever happens—however much I generally ill-use you—you'll never jump overboard or do anything silly of 
that kind. Is it done? 


(sharles “Arex 


oe 
By ETHEL M. DELL 
) ia —~ 
SHALL go to sea tomorrow,” said Saltash, ) — —ivs i ° nd no ill news to him to hear that Saltash had at 
] 


with sudden decision. “I’m tired of this ast had enough. The weather was perfect, and 
- . ” °.? ° . . I . 

lace, Larpent—fed up to repletion he was waiting with an iron patience for the 

ce a L I I ” *3 I ° 

“Then by all means let us go, my lord!” said word that should send them forth over the great Atlantic 


Larpent, with the faint glimmer of a smile behind rollers, with the ocean spray bursting over their bows and 


7 
his beard, which was the only expression of humor C7] or ae : / / . °B : /hi a thee of thw axtain Geil te thats tates. “Shik teenie ene 
he ever permitted himself Us trates )) ° ° ad INg } of life that appealed to him. He had no use for civiliza- 
“ 


“Believe you're fed up, too,” said Saltash, flashing a tion; the froth of society had no attraction for him 


critical look upon him Saltash was thoroughly cosmopolitan in his tastes; he 
Captain Larpent said nothing, deeming speech un- liked amusement, but he abhorred boredom. He declared 

necessary. All time spent ashore was wasted, in his opinion gance, a certain royalty of bearing, both utterly unconscious that for him it was the root of all evil. He was never really 
Saltash turned and surveyed the sky-line over the yacht’s | and wholly unfeigned, characterized him. Whatever he did, wicked unless he was bored. And then—gue voulez-vous? 

rail with obvious discontent on his ugly face. His eyes were and his actions were often far from praisworthy, this care- He did not guide the star of destiny. 

odd, one black, one grey, giving a curiously unstable ap- less distinction of mien always marked him. He received an “Yes,” he said, after a thoughtful silence, “we will cer- 

pearance to a countenance which otherwise might have almost involuntary respect wherever he went. tainly put to sea tomorrow, unless”—he turned his head and 

claimed to possess some strength. His brows were black and Captain Larpent who commanded his yacht The Night threw a merry grin at his companion—“unless Fortune has 

deeply marked. He had a trick of moving them in conjunc- Moth—most morose and unresponsive of men—paid him the any tricks up her sleeve for me, for I am going ashore for 

tion with his thoughts so that his face was seldom in absolute homage of absolute acquiescence. Whatever his private one more fling tonight.” 

repose. It was said that there was a strain of royal blood opinions might be, he never expressed them unless invited to Larpent smoked on immovably, his blue-grey eyes star- 


in Saltash, and in the days before he had succeeded to the do so by his employer. He never criticized by word or look. ing out to the vivid sky-line, his synburnt face quite im- 
title, when he had been merely Charles Burchester, he had Saltash was wont to say that if he decided to turn pirate perturbable. “We shall be ready to start as soon as you 
borne the nickname of “the merry monarch.” Certain wild he believed that Larpent would continue at his post without come aboard, my lord,” he said 

deeds in a youth that had not been beyond reproach had the smallest change of front. .To raise a protest of any sort “Good!” said Saltash lightly. “I may be late, or—more 
seemed to warrant this; but of later years a friend had would have been absolutely foreign to his nature. He was  probably—very early. Leave the gangway for me! [I'll let 
bestowed a more gracious title upon him, and to ali who made to go straight ahead, to do his duty without question you know when I’m aboard.” 

could claim intimacy with him he had become “Charles On the present occasion, having cruised from port to port He got up as if he moved on springs and leaned against 
Rex.” The name fitted him like a garment. A certain arro- in the Mediterranean for nearly six weeks, it was certainly _ the rail, looking down quizzically at the man who sat stolidly 








6 








king in the deck-chair Ni tw people could have 

ed a stronger contrast: the yacht’s captain, fair-bearded 
with the features of a Viking; the yacht’s owner, dark, alert 
with a certain French finesse about him that gave a strang 
nha'’m to a personality that otherwise might have been 
I i? i 

Suddenly he laughed Do you know, Larpent, I often 
think to myself what odd tricks Fate plays? You for 

tance—you, the captain of a private yacht when you 
ought to be roving the high seas in a Flying Dutchman! 
You probably were a few generations ag 

“Ah! Larpent said, through a cloud of moke “Life 
isn’t what it was 

It in infernal fraud, most of it aid Saitasi “Alway 
promising anc s¢ fulnilir 

No good expecting too muc!l aid Larpent 

True!” said Saltash. “On the other hand it isn’t always 
wise to be too easily satisfied Hi ok became suddenly 
peculative “Have you ever been in love, Larpent? 

The big man in the deck-chair made a sharp movement 
ind spit some cigar-ash on his coat He it up deliberately 
ind brushed it off; Saltash watched him with mischievous eyes 

“Well?” he said 

Larpent leaned back again, puffing forth a thick cloud 
of smoke. “Once,” he said briefly 

“Only once? gibed Saltas! “Man alive! Why, I’ve 
had the disease scores of times, and you are half a generation 
older than I am! 

‘I know” Larpent’s eye elt unblinking upon the 
parkling blue of the water bey the rail. “You've had 
it so often that you take it lightly 

Saltash laughed. “You apparently took it like the plague.” 

“IT didn’t die of it,” said Larpent griml 

“Perhaps the lady did!” suggested Saltash 

“No. She didn’t die either Larpent’s eyes came slowly 
upwards to the mocking eyes above them. “For all I know 


t 

she may be living now,” he said 

Saltash’s grin became a grimace. “Oh, heavens, Larpent! 
And you've had indigestion ever since? How long ago i 
it? Twenty years?” 

bout that,” said Larpent 

“Heavens!” said Saltash again. “I should like to see the 
woman who could hold me after twenty years! 

“So should I,” said Larpent dryly 

Saltash napped his fingers “She doesn’t exist, my good 
fellow! But if she did—by Jove, what a world it would be! 

Larpent grunted sardonically. “It wouldn't be large 
enough to hold you, my lord 

Saltash stretched his arms wide “Well, I’m going ashore 
tonight. Who knows what the gods may send? Wish me 
luck ! 

Larpent surveyed the restless figure with a sort of stony 
humor. “I wish you a safe return,” he said 

Saltash laughed and went away along the deck with a 
monkey-like spring that was curiously characteristic of him 
There was nothing of the sailor’s steady poise about him 


HE little Italian town clung to the slopes that rose so 

= steeply from the seashore among its terraced gardens 
like a many-colored jewel in the burning sunset. The 

dome of its Casino gleamed opalescent in its center—a_ place 
for wonder, a place for dreams. Yet Saltash’s expression as 
he landed on the quay was one of whimsical discontent. He 
had come nearly a fortnight ago to be amused, but somehow 
the old pleasures had lost their relish and he was only bored 

“I’m getting old,” he said to himself with a grimace of 
disgust. But he was not old. He was barely six-and-thirty 
He had had the world at his feet too long, that was all 

There was to be a water-side féte that night at Valrosa, 
and the promenade and bandstand were wreathed with 
flowers and fairy-lights. It was getting late in the season, 
and it would probably be the last. Saltash surveyed the prep- 
aration with very perfunctory interest as he sauntered up to 
the hotel next to the Casino where he proposed to dine 

A few people he knew were staying there, and he looked 
forward to a more or less social evening. At least he could 
count on a welcome and a rubber of bridge if he felt so 
inclined. Or there was the Casino itself if the gambling mood 
should take him. But he did not feel much like gambling 
He wanted something new None of the old, stale amuse 
ments appealed to him tonight. He was feeling very ancient 
and rather dilapidated 

He went up the steps under the cypress trees that led 
from terrace to terrace,‘ pausing at each landing-place to 
look out over the wonderful sea that was changing every 
moment with the changing glow of the sunset. Yes, it was 
certainly a place for dreams. Even old Larpent felt the 
charm—Larpent who had fallen in love twenty years ago for 
the first and last time! 

An irrepressible chuckle escaped him. Funny old Larpent! 
The wine of the gods had evidently been too strong a brew 





for hin It was obvious that he had no desire to repeat 
the dose 

At his last halting-place he stood longer to drink in the 
beauty of the evening before entering the hotel. The sea had 
the pearly tint shot with rose of the inside of an oyster- 
hell he sky-line was receding, fading into an immense 
calm. The shadows were beginning to gather. The sun had 
lipped out of sight 

The tinkle of a lute rose from one of the hidden gardens 
below him. He stood and listened with sentimental eyes and 
quizzically twitching mouth Everything in this wonder 
world was ultra-sweet tonight And yet and yet 

Suddenly another sound broke through the stillness, and 
in a moment he had sprung to alertness. It was a cry—a 
harp, wrung cry from the garden close to him, the garden 
of the hotel, and instantly following it a flood of angry 
peech in a man’s voice, and the sound of blows 

“Damnation!” said Saltash, and sprang for a narrow 
wooden door in the stone wall a few yards higher up 


It opened to his imperious hand, and he found himself 








in a < little shrubbery behind an arbor that looked out 
to the sea. It was in this arbor that the scuffle was taking 
place, and in a second he had forced his way through the 
intervening shrubs and was at the entrance 

“Damnation!” he burst forth again furiously. “What are 
you doing? Leave that boy alone! 

A man in ¢ ing-dress was gripping a fair-haired lad who 
wore the hotel livery by the back of his neck and raining 
merciless blows upon his uncovered head. He turned, sharply 
straightening himself, at Saltast stuous entrance, and 
revealed to the newcemer the uffused countenance 





of the hotel-manager 
r 








Their recognition was mutual. He flung the boy into a 
corner and faced his patron, breathing hard black eye 
still fiercely gleaming 


“Ah! It is milord!” he said, in jerky English, and bowed 
punctiliously though he was still shaking with rage. “What 
can I do for you, milord? 


“What the devil is the matter?” 
said Saltash, sweeping aside all cere- 
mony. “What are you hammering 
that unfortunate boy for? Can’t you 
find a man your own size to hammer?” 

The Italian flung a fierce glance 
over his shoulder at his crouching 
victim “He is worthless!” he de 
clared. “I give him a trial—bueno, 
but he is worthless. Milord will 
pardon me, he is English. And the 
English are no good for work—no 
good at all.” 

“Oh, rotten to the core!” agreed 
Saltash, with a humorous lift of the 
brows. “But you needn’t murder him 
for that, Antonio. It’s his misfortune 

not his fault 

“Milord, I have not murdered him,” 
the manager protested with nervous 
vehemence. “I have only punished 
him. I have not hurt him. I have 
done him good.” 

“Oh!” said Saltash, and looked 
down at the small, trembling figure in 
the corner, “It’s medicine, it is? But 
a bit strong for a child of that size 
I should try a milder dose next time.” 

Antonio laughed harshly. “The 
next time, milord, I shall take him 
so—and wring his neck!” His laugh 
became a snarl as he turned. “Get up 
now, you—you son of a pig, and go 
back to your work!” 

“Easy! Easy!” said Saltash, with a 
smile. “We don’t talk to the English 
like that, Antonio—not even the 
smallest and weakest of them. Let’s 
have a look at this specimen—with 
your permission!” He bent over the 
huddled figure. “Hold up your head, 
boy! Let me see you!” 

There was no movement to obey, 
and he laid a hand upon the quivering 
shoulder and felt it shrink away con- 
vulsively 

“I believe you've damaged him,” 
he said, bending lower. “Here, 
Tommy! Hold up your head! Don't 
be afraid! It’s a friend.” 

But the narrow figure only sank 
down a little lower under his hand. 

“His name is Toby,” said Antonio 
with acidity. “A dog’s name, milord, 
and it fits him well. He is what you 
would call a lazy hound.” 

Saltash paid not the slightest at- 
tention to him. He was bending low, 
his dark face in shadow 

“Don’t be afraid!” he said. “No 
one is going to hurt you. Come along! 
Let’s look at you!” His hold tightened 
upon the shrinking form. He began to 
lift it up. 

And then suddenly there came a 
sharp struggle between his hands as 
lacking in science as the fight of a 
wild animal for freedom, and as ef- 
fectual. With a gasping effort the boy 
wrenched himself free and was gone 
He went like a streak of lightning, and 
the two men were left facing one 
another 

“What a slippery little devil!” 
commented Saltash. 

“Yes,” said Antonio vindictively 
“A devil indeed, milord! And I will 
have no more of him. I will have no 
more. I hope he will starve!” 

“How awfully nice of you, An- 
tonio!” said Saltash. “Being the end 
of the season, he probably will.” 

Antonio smacked his red lips with 
relish. “Ah, probably! Probably!” 





CHAPTER II 
ADIEU 


I was growing late and the féte was in full swing when 

Saltash sauntered down again under the cypress trees to 

the water’s edge. The sea was breaking with a mur- 
murous splashing; it was a night for dreams 

In the flower-decked bandstand an orchestra of stringed 
instruments was playing very softly—fairy music that seemed 
to fill the world with magic to the brim. It was like a drug 
to the senses, alluring, intoxicating, maddeningly sweet. 

Saltash wandered along with his face to the water on 
which a myriad colored lights rocked and swam. And still 
his features wore that monkeyish look of unrest, of discontent 
and quizzical irony oddly mingled. He felt the lure, but it 
was not strong enough. Its influence had lost its potency. 

He need not have been alone. He had left the hotel with 
friends, but he had drifted away from them in the crowd 
One of them—a girl—had sought somewhat palpably to keep 
him near her, and he had responded with some show of 
ardor for a time, and then something about her had struck 
a note of discord within him, and the glamor had faded. 

“Little fool!” he murmured to himself. “She’d give me 
her heart to break if I'd have it.” 

And then he laughed in sheer ridicule of his own jaded 
nses He recognized the indifference of satiety. An easy 
nquest no longer attracted him. 

He began to stroll towards the quay, loitering here and 

there as if to give the Fates a chance to keep him if they 
would. Yes, Sheila Melrose was a little idiot. Why couldn't 
» realize that she was but one of the hundreds with whom 
he flirted day by day? She was nothing to him but a 
pastime—a toy to amuse his wayward mood. He had out- 
grown his propensity to break his toys when he had done 
with them. The sight of a broken toy revolted him now. 

He was impatiently aware that the girl was watching 
him from the midst of the shifting crowd. What did she 
expect? he asked himself irritably. She knew him. She 
knew his reputation. Did she imagine herself the sort of 
woman to hold a man of his stamp for more than the 
passing moment? Save for his title and estates, was he 
worth the holding? 

A group of laughing Italian girls with kerchiefs on their 
heads surrounded him suddenly, and he became the center of 
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“Milord, I have not murdered him,” 


a shower, a storm, of confetti. His mood changed in a 
second. He would show her what to expect! Without an 
instant’s pause he turned upon his assailants, caught the one 
nearest to him, snatching her off her feet; and, gripping her 
without mercy, he kissed her fiercely and shamlessly till she 
gasped with delicious fright—then dropped her and seized 
another 

The girls of Valrosa spoke of the ugly Englishman with 
bated breath and shining eyes long after Saltash had gone 
his unheeding way, for the blood was hot in his veins before 
the game was over. If the magic had been slow to work, its 
spell was all the more compelling when it gripped him 
Chasnchestetieaiiy, he tossed aside all considerations beyond 
the gratification of the moment’s desire. The sinking fire of 
youth blazed up afresh. He would get the utermost out of 
this last night of revelry. Wherever he went, a spirit of wild 
daring, of fevered gaiety, surrounded him. He was no longer 
alone, whichever way he turned. Once in his mad progress 
he met Sheila Melrose face to face, and she drew back from 
him in open disgust. He laughed at her maliciously, mock- 
ingly, as his royal forefather might have laughed long ago, 
and passed on with the throng. 


quite silent under the stars, he came along the quay, 

moving with his own peculiar arrogance of bearing, 
a cigarette between his lips, a deep gleam in his eyes. It 
had been an amusing night after all 

Crossing the gangway to his yacht, The Night Moth, he 
paused for a moment and turned his face as if in farewell 
towards the little town that lay sleeping among its cypress 
trees. So standing, he heard again the tinkle of a lute from 
some hidden garden of delight. It was as if the magic were 
still calling to him, reaching out white arms to hold him 
He made a brief bow towards the sound. 

“Adieu, most exquisite and- most wicked!” he said. “I 
return no more!” 

The cigarette fell from his lips into the dark water and 
there came a faint sound like the hiss of a serpent in the 
stillness. He laughed as he went aboard the yacht. 

He found a young sailor, evidently posted to await his 
coming, snoring’in a corner, and shook him awake. The 
man blundered up with a confused apology, and Saltash 
laughed at him derisively. 


| reo later, when the féte was over and fhe shore 
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the manager protested with nervous vehemence, 


Parker? Well, I 
Were they good 


“Wasting the magic hours in sleep, 
uppose dreams are better than nothing. 
dreams ?” 

“I don’t know, my lord,” said Parker, grinning foolishly. 

Saltash clapped him on the shoulder and turned away. 
Well, I’m ready for the open sea now,” he said. “We'll 
eave our dreams behind.” 

He was always on easy terms with his sailors, who 
worshipped him to a mah. 

He whistled a careless air as he went below. The magic 
of Valrosa had loosed its hold, and he was thinking of the 
wide ocean and buffeting waves that awaited him. He 
turned on. the lights of the saloon and stopped there for 
another cigarette and a drink, first walking to and fro, finally 
flinging himself on a crimson velvet settee and surrendering 
himself luxuriously to a repose for which he had not felt 
the need until that moment. 


O lying, he heard the stir and tramp of feet above him, 

the voices of men, the lifting of the gangway; and 

presently the yacht began to throb as though suddenly 
endowed with life. He felt the heave of the sea as she left 
her moorings, and the rush of water pouring past her keel 
as she drew away from the quay. 

He stretched himself with lazy enjoyment. It was good 
to come and go as he listed, good to have no ties to bind 
him. He suppo he would always be a wanderer on the 
face of the earth, and after all, wandering suited him best. 
True, there were occasions on which the thought of home 
allured him. The idea of marriage with some woman who 
loved him would spring like a beacon out of the night in 

ments of depression. Other men found a permanent 
abiding-place and were content therewith; why not he? But 
he only played with the notion. It did not seriously attract 
him. He was not a marrying man, and, as he had said to 
Larpent, the woman did not exist who could hold him. The 
bare thought of Sheila Melrose sent a mocking smile to his 
lips. Did she think—did she really think—that she possessed 
the necessary qualifications to capture a man of his ex- 
perience? He dismissed her with a snap of the fingers. 
Sheila had practically everything in life to learn, and he did 
not propose to be her teacher. 

His cigarette was finished, and he got up. The yacht 
was speeding like a winged thing on her way. There was 


“I have only punished him. 


never any fuss of departure when Larpent was in command. 
He stood for a few seconds in indecision, contemplating 
going up onto the bridge for a word with his captain and a 
glance round. But some fantastic scruple deterred him. He 
had made his farewell. He did not wish to see Valrosa again. 
He turned instead and went to his cabin. 

Saltash never took a valet when he went for a voyage. 
The steward attended to his clothes, and he waited on him- 
self. He liked as much space as he could get both on deck 
and below. 

He pushed open the door of his cabin and felt for the 
switch of the electric light. But he did not press it when 
he found it. Something made him change his mind. The 
faint light of stars upon rippling water came to him through 
the open porthole, and he shut himself in and stepped for- 
ward to the couch beneath it to look forth. But as he 
moved, another influence caught him, and he stopped short 

“Is anyone here?” he said. 

Through the wash of the water he thought he heard a 
slight movement, and he felt a presence as of some small 
animal in the space before him. Swiftly he stepped back 
and in a moment his hand was on the switch. The light 
flashed on, and in a moment he stood staring at a fair- 
haired, white-faced lad in a brown livery with brass buttons 
who stood staring back at him with wide, scared eyes. 


CHAPTER III 
THE GIFI 


ALTASH was the first to recover himself; he was seldom 
S disconcerted, never for long. 

“Hullo!” he said, with a quizzical twist of the eye- 
brows. “You, is it? And what have you come for?” 

The intruder lowered his gaze abruptly, flushing to the 
roots of his fair hair. “I came,” he said, in a very low 
voice, “to—to ask you something.” 

“Then you’ve come some distance to do it,” said Saltash 
lightly, “for I never turn back. Perhaps that was your 
idea, was it?” 

oy ” With a vehement shake of the head he 
made answer. “I didn’t think you would start so soon. 
I thought—I would be able to ask you first.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said Saltash. And then unexpectedly he 
laid a hand upon one narrow shoulder and turned the 
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I have not hurt him. It will do him good.” 
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upwards. “Ah! I thought he’d 
What was he drubbing you for? 


GREAT purple bruise just above one eye testified to the 
severity of the drubbing; the small, boyish counte 
nance quivered sensitively under his look. With sudden 

impulse two trembling hands closed tightly upon his arm. 

“Well?” said Saltash. 

“Oh, please, sir—please, my lord, I mean’”’—with great 
earnestness the words came—“let me stay with you! I'll 
earn my keep somehow, and I shan’t take up much room!” 

“Oh, that’s the idea, is it?” said Saltash. 

“Yes, yes!” The boy’s eyes implored him—blue eyes 
with short black lashes that imparted an oddly childish look 
to a face that was otherwise thin and sharp with anxiety. 
“I can do anything. I don’t want to live on charity. I 
can work. I'd love to work—for you.” 

“You're a rum little devil, aren’t you?” said Saltash 

“I’m honest, sir! Really I’m honest!” Desperately the 
bony hands clung. “You won’t be sorry if you take me.” 

“What about you?” said Saltash. He was looking down 
into the upraised face with a semi-quizzical compassion in 
his own. “Think you'd never be sorry either?” 

A sudden smile gleamed across the drawn face. “Of 
course I shouldn’t! You’re English.” 

“Ah!” said Saltash, with a faintly wry expression. “Not 
necessarily white on that account, my friend, so don’t run 
away with that idea, I beg! I’m quite capable of giving 
you a worse drubbing than the good Antonio, for instance, 
if you qualified for it. I can be a terrifically wild beast 
upon occasion. Look here, you imp! Are you starved or 
what? Do you want something to eat?” 

The wiry fingers tightened on his arm. “No, sir 
lord—not really I often don’t eat. I’m used to it.” 
“But why the devil not?” demanded Saltash. 

they feed you over there?” 

“— oh, yes. But I didn’t want it. I was too miser- 
able.” The blue eyes blinked rapidly under his look as if 
half-afraid of him. 

“You little ass!” said Saltash in a voice that somehow 
reassured. “Sit down there! Curl up if you like, and don’t 
move till I come back!” 

[Continued on page 78] 
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“If men are no more than 
industrious animals laying 
up stores of food against 
winter, if women are only 
drudges, everything — rail- 
ways and religions and 
medicine and charity—has 
been invain. . . . But 
hunger for 
beauty, for perfection, had 
been born in them through 
the creative ardor’ = em- 
bodied by women a few 
men raised the world on 
their human shoulders.”- 
Hergesheimer’s tribute to 
Woman. 


because the 


HE hard-headed people who pride them- 
selves, above everything else, upon being 
practical, are not so wise as they ar 
poverty-stricken in mind; they never, 
in reality, accumulate anything, neither 
gold nor peace. There is a certain small 
contentment which, if it seems desirable, is pos 
sible; but that has nothing to do with beauty in 
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any of its phases. But it is worth noting that G 
when such small contentment occasionally rides 
in safety from one of its villages to the other, when 
it penetrates to the cities, it is carried in trains, 
over tracks, laid after the pattern of a vision 
The frugal, the practical mind has never 
broken a wilderness for the grains of humanity 













Joseph Hergesheimer, fam- 
ous author of “Java Head,” 
“Linda Condon,” and 
“Three Black Pennys,” in 
this article, a new contri- 
bution to world literature 
concerning women, pays 
the perfect tribute of the 
centuries to the effects of 
woman’s beauty on human 
destiny. In his previous 
essay Hergesheimer dis- 
cussed the qualities which 
make women beautiful, and 
these papers together, we 
believe, constitute the most 
illuminating treatment of 
the subject written by an 
American. 


in the body. A house in the street beyond 
has been made fine with white columns and 
a fence; and for all time the houses without 
the fineness of columns, unfenced, are inferior 
The delicacy and grace of a woman’s body is 
clad in crisp muslin with soft ribbons; and, after 
that, women in harsh garments are unhappy in 
their ugliness. 

Men are always leaving the drab garb of 
necessity, yes—of duty, for the silk and ruffles of 
mere charm. That is their history, the record of 
their inextinguishable optimism, or of their in- 
fidelity. But there isn’t a woman alive who is 
not secretly in sympathy with such change; it is 
entirely comprehensible to her even when she 
is bitterest, suffers the most. Men will always 





leave everything, forget everything, in the pursuit 








it has never flung across a defiant river the bold 
ness of a bridge; it never stood serenely before 
the turbulence of a city, the might of a corrupt 
ment, and said that the turbulence, the corruption, wert 
abominable; but, on the other hand, the prudent have never 
had to face an iron stake and piles of dry faggots, which 
Savonarola was made to do 

If this seems far from the subject of beauty in women, 
or even in any way unrelated to that, it is because of a 
total misunderstanding of what beauty means. It has been 
too long confused with prettiness. Its detractors have been 
loud, persistent; while those who know it, who have been 
warmed and illuminated by it, are, in the very nature of 
their benefit, mostly silent 

The beauty of women has been literally at the heart of 
every venture beyond the limiting horizon; it has been there 
because of that which makes life more than a digging in the 
ground. Its principle, creation, put into men their longing 
for immortality, all the divinity to which they aspire. If 
those aspirations are in vain, if they are no more than folly, 
then the prudence ef frugality is right. If music, as the 


govern 





Quakers once taught, is godless; if, as the Pilgrims insisted 
a scarlet hood about a girls face is a scarlet sin, then life, 
humanity, was hopeless from the beginning. If men are no 
more than industrious animals laying up stores of food 
igainst winter, if women are only drudges, everything 

railways and religions and medicine and charity—has been 
in vain If that is the im Of man, then man wasnt worth 


1 thought above a cave and a raw bone 


HE cry for a fat bone and a comfortable cave is still 
universal—that is the voice of practicality—but other 


needs have appeared; an accent of dignity, of elevation 
came somehow into being; men began to esteem life less 
than another obligation; they began to give up life rather 
than lose the glimpse of a new possibility for it. Not all 
men, only, in reality, a very few; but, against so much op 


pression, they raised the world, a planet, on their human 
shoulders; and if they held it there it was because the 
hunger for beauty. for perfection, had been born in them 
through the creative ardor embodied by women 

This quality, it will be reagily seen, is useless in the 


scrubbing of pans, in the whole scope of housework; it will 


not conduct a store or a farm; it will not dismiss a mortgage 
It has no direct part in such things, and they have no part 
in it he bare need to keep alive and beauty in women 


are worlds apart; poverty, more petty than noble, has noth- 
ing to spare for luxury, neither strength nor time nor money 
Consequently, since the majority of people are poor, limited 





in opportunity, it has become customary to regard the 


opportunities ¢ 


f luxury with suspicion. Nothing could be 
more incorrect: it is easier to be fine in luxury than with 
a harassed mind. Not comfort, the end of frugality, but 
luxury is the natural setting of beauty; luxury is the turning 
of comfort to an infinitely superior end. 

A great expanse of lawn about a quiet house is better 
than a thin scrap of grass; there is something in the 
shadows of trees reaching over sod in the afternoon light 
ot immense benefit to the mind. There is something in 
dropping the clothes of the day for the delicate clothes of 
evening invaluable to women; just as a flawless courtesy is 
a stay to their pride. Pride, too, is a possession for cherishing 

the insistence on the dignity of the personal. There is no 
beauty without pride, just as there is no beauty without 
generosity 


bartering mind can get nothing, in exchange for what 
it offers, but a false, a worthless, return. And women 
who regard their beauty—but it is only prettiness—as a 
medium for forcing from life strings of colored stones and 
ease get no more than that. In themselves, seas of chiffons 
and pearls and wide lawns are less than nothing; no mere 
richness of ground will bring green shoots from dead seeds, 
the seeds will only rot more quickly. The mistake is to 
consider these things evil in themselves 
It is significant that when women who have known the 
pinch of narrow circumstances become, in a turn of fortune, 
at ease, their desires all race into ornamental paths. They 
want to sit—that symbol of success—and wear as many 
wraps of furs and velvets as time has cheated them of. They 
succeed, oftener than not, in being no more than ridiculous— 
it requires experience to be at once rich and restrained—but 
the sly laughter that greets them is either envy or malice 
Nor is this true only of women: men} outside their affairs 
of business, have singularly small use for money. After a 
few cigars, a limited amount of clothes, an automobile or 
a number of automobiles, in some cases a yacht or horses, 
there is nothing personal for the expenditure of a fortune. 
In the degree of their richness they give the luxury of 
beauty to their wives and daughters. 


Ay ease obi cs mind can have no loveliness, a 


HE daughters and wives are not the worse for this, but 
singularly the better; for the acts and moments of life 
have acquired the possibility of beauty, of infinite refine- 
ment. It is no longer enough merely to breathe, to keep breath 


of beauty. With this women are in agreement; 

for they, too, value beauty more highly than any 
other quality; they would rather have beauty than all 
the other splendors of mind and conduct combined. And 
they are right. 


F it appears that too much emphasis is placed on women 
if as an inspiration for men, if their beauty has a look of 

being only the starting place for masculine dreams and 
accomplishment, it must be repeated that all beauty is 
creative. The act of creation, in humanity, lies equally 
divided in the hands of men and women. A man is as empty 
without a woman as women are sterile without men. This 
is inescapably true of all beauty and birth. There are ex 
ceptions, women working splendors alone, contemptuous and 
cold; and there are men, lost in science or the mind, for 
whom women are only a weariness.” But they are not 
envied or emulated; nor, with choice, would they have 
followed their solitary paths. 

In a fire of leaves the flame and the fuel are indivisible; 
the heat must have its material, the material its flame 
Nature, where men and women are concerned, is based on 
such a dual role; and it is about that base that the most 
beautiful wreaths are hung; it is in that principle alone that 
lie all the possible alleviations of life. There are no standards 
of honor or obligation approaching it in importance; friend 
ship, a discovery of civilization, is slight in comparison; 
patriotism, no more than a love of a certain soil, is a 
defense of home; all service, and all art, are but its 
variations 

A beautiful woman is, then, the prefigurement of a 
superiority of feeling; she is not simply the mother of a 
brood of children, the spirit of a given house, but an in- 
stigator of far voyages, difficult endeavor. Even when she 
is tangible, close by, her mystery and power are neither 
utilitarian nor commonplace. But the histories of beautiful 
women show them to have been a little distant from those 
most conscious of the miracle; they were almost always hard 
to reach, removed by accident or fate. Their familiars were 
often unable to comprehend the presence of so much,—beauty 
is not recognizable by the throng. The household of Bice 
could not see what brought a divinity upon Dante. Such 
is the nature of men in their worship that they must see 
what their heart is set upon in the skies. They must keep 
it there, out of reach, shining and immaculate. Wise women 
and beautiful women know this; they want their beauty 
held above the dusty earth, the star of navigators rather 
than sharers in the dust. 

(Continued on page 2] 
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HEN she had been six 

months and a half di- 

vorced from Archie 

Merrick, Lenore went 

back to her mother—a controlled re- 


treat, head up, eyes front. 

It sounds funny-paperish—but wasn’t. 
back to her mother (in the case of a wife) has become, 
through persistent usage, one of our basic social jests. 
Nevertheless, where should one turn for softer welcome or 
quicker comfort? Cut fingers, long ago, showed broken 
hearts the way. The little girl within the disillusioned 
voman remembers and turns back to the arms that never 
failed her. 

Wherein, a significant contrast. Marriage is the Shylock 
f relationships. It exacts, however gently, and under what- 
ever silken guise, unfailingly its guid pro quo, unerringly its 
pound of flesh. For Lenore, the exaction had been neither 
gentle nor silken. She had left her mother’s house, a spoiled 
girl but an ardent one, eager to give as to get, full of pretty 

tions and: dangerous expectations. Which seven years with 
Archie had pretty well knocked out of her, although seven 
years with Pluto could not have quenched her inner flame 

Nobody could have been taught to respect Archie. He 
was a thoroughly bad egg and enjoyed his badness. Lenore 
was typist in an office for three years before she left him, as 

matter of driving necessity. One’s got to eat and wear 

jthes in this best of all possible worlds. She didn’t mind 
vorking—it gave her something to think about—but she did 
bject rather to having Archie borrow money from her to 
take ladies-of-a-sort out to dinner, as he sometimes did 
He had a perverted sense of humor, had Archie, and no 
ruples of any recognizable kind 

When Lenore at last, after sleepless nights and self- 
rmented days, announced to him that she wanted a divorce, 

was bland as cream about it. 

“Go ahead,” he told her cooly. “It’s all right with me. 
an’t see why you didn’t think of it long ago. Thought you 
nust be enjoying this or I'd have suggested it, myself.” 

“You know you drink a good deal,” went on Lenore, 
wallowing the insult painfully. She knew her man. 

“Can drink a good deal more if necessary—impress the 
udge,” observed the graceless scamp with a grin. 

“And you—you haven't been conspicuously faithful . . .” 

“T can speed up on that, too, if you want evidence.” 

“Oh, Archie—can’t you see how horrible it all is!” cried 
poor Lenore desperately. Even at the last, one glimmer of 
feeling on his part, one whisper of regret, and she would 
have stuck it out, to the bitter end 

Archie, however, rose buoyantly to the idea of freedom 

“All for the best,” he said briskly. “Make a mistake— 
Glad you show so much sense. Didn’t think 


Going 


+ 


rub it out! 








By FANNY HEASLIP LEA 


; WMustrated 4 ( yerald Leake 


HROUGH no fault of her own, her 

marriage had been blighted. Did 
this give her the right to seize her chance 
of glorious love wherever she might find 
it, even though it should mean breaking 
the heart of another woman—a woman 
she knew to be inferior? 


you had it in you. 
stony.” 
If he had wanted her 


Got any money in the house? I’m 


. if she could have been 
any good to him but Lenore felt in her soul he was 
glad to be rid of her. She was, to him, a door that had 
slammed on his fingers, a flower that had closed over his 
honey-bee head, shutting the gorgeous sunny world away. 
Without her he might once more throw a leg over the wall. 
Her going opened vistas to him. So she went. 


HE was twenty-nine when she went back to her mother, 
S who ran to meet her and fell upon her neck and made 

a feast for her. 
tional history 
* The mother meantime had married (she had been a 
widow when Lenore went away with Archie) a nice, middle- 
aged person named Greenough, who had a daughter named 
Edna; and the daughter, about a year before the time of 
Lenore’s divorcing Archie, had married in her turn a 
youngster named Galloway—Daniel Galloway . . . and 
they all lived together in a little crooked house. The same 
little crooked house in which, Lenore had been born and 
raised as they say down home. Matter of fact, the house, 
while preserving a low green roef and a modest aspect, 
rambled a good deal and ran to five bedrooms. So there was 
plenty of room for Lenore, room, and a comfortable welcome. 


Fatted calf, of course repeti- 

















“You know,” he said simply, 
“you're like a breeze on a hot 
day in that house.” 





She saw the first night at dinner that the family 
was nervously minded to treat her as one who has 
loved and lost, and for her own peace of mind she 

put an end to that. 

“I want to see everybody,” she said. “But don’t let ’em 
be sorry for me behind my back, darlings—that’s all I ask!” 

“Your friends just hate to think you’ve been so unhappy,” 
said Edna soothingly. She was a soft, blonde young thing 
with a wonderful skin, deep-bosomed and graciously curved. 
She liked over-stuffed chairs and large chocolates, movies 
and navy-blue gowns. She made Lenore, who was slim and 
straight and took life like a hurdle, feel indecently restless 
and feverishly alive. When Lenore looked at Edna, she felt 
little fine lines spring out above her eyes, and bit her lips 
to keep them red. She forgot that her chestnut hair lay 
silkenly upon a head like a Greek boy’s, that her mouth had 
been beloved, and that her lashes were long and dark. Also 
that unremitting grooming had kept her fit and clean-limbed. 


DNA made her feel old. That was the a-b-c of it. And 
Lenore rather fancied that Edna knew it. Was there a 
touch of affectionate patronage or wasn’t there ? 

Edna’s husband, on the contrary—Dan, they called him— 

made Lenore feel young; young as the new moon. 

She caught a look of his, across the table, that same first 
night that called her out of herself, as if she had heard a 
mocking-bird whistle in the dark somewhere. He too was 
slim and straight—and tall—with a faint scowl in dark 
brows over darker eyes, smooth-haired, masculinely smart 
as to collar and tie, obviously just like any one of a thousand 
other young men in a thousand other little crooked houses, 
and yet. His chin betrayed resistance—to some- 
thing. Discontent shadowed faintly a disarmingly boyish 
mouth. Lenore found herself wondering about him almost 
at once. 

As for Mrs. Greenough and Mr. Greenough, Lenore’s 
mother and Edna’s father, they might have been restive, 
once; might once have showed discontented mouths, wonder- 
ful skins or questioning, rebellious eyes. Now all that was 
lost in the blurred contours, the softly settling dust of en- 
croaching old age. They sat within their four walls, content, 
having builded well, hugged their children about them like 
a shawl between them and the blast 

“Oh, Lennie, darling,’ said Mrs. Greenough, tucking 
Lenore into cool fresh sheets, in the quiet of the spare- 
room, “I just can’t bear it, that you should have been done 
out of all this! We're such a peaceful little family here. 


[Continued on page 34] 
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Henry Ford Surveys the“ Wild Young 
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[S the American girl of 
for marriage / 
Are our young people pleasure-crazy? 
Does the average 
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girl demand money 
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Henry Ford, 
ps l | | I} ; lL] , 
philosopher, seldom talks for publica 


when MeCall’s sent M1 


(jregg to Detroit especially to get dan 


g 


ve 


famous tmeventor and 


tion. But 


Interview on the S¢ subjects he consented 
to give our readers his views on thes 
three perplexing 
modern American life His wise 
comments will interest every reader 


most problems of 








HEN I explained to Henry Ford that I had 
called to obtain his views on after-the-war 
social conditions and their effect on young 

people he replied 
“If you can stay for a few days, I would 
with yeu I would rather 


be glad to talk 
not do it in a hurry.” 

Upon being assured that I was not in a rush, we fell into 
conversation which covered a wide range of subjects. We 
met repeatedly for several days thereafter, and the con 
clusions and opinions herewith presented are the summing 
up of interviews in his office, out in the shop and at 
luncheen. He talked with amazing frankness. Several times, 


however, he exclaimed 

If my views and experience will help others and make 
them happier, you are welcome to them. Money, machinery 
ind inventions are nothing, except as they may be used to 


produce better opportunities and living conditions for men 
ind women.” 
Mr. Ford has done and said many 


startled the world by their magnitude and scope, 
ymmonplaces That attitude 


things that have 
but to him 


they are reveals the 


< 











caliber of the man. There is not a particle of false pride 
in his make-up. He meets people on the level of a common 
humanity, and yet every person who comes into contact 
with him realizes that he is more than a normal human 
being His mentality is a composite of business man, in 
ventor, philosopher and crusader He is also something of 
a mystic Numerous writers have characterized him as a 
dreamer, and while that is true in that he has a great vision, 
he is not at al! dreamy In runnir 1 world-wide business 
for profit he can be as hard as nails, and certain wise men 
who have imagined that his idealism would make him an 
easy mark” have retreated from their encounters with him 
puzzled, chagrined and beater business sagacity cannot 
be questioned. It is this very ial blending of qualities 
o seldom found in one per hat have made Henry 
I 1 ung world hgu i l tor, manutacturer, 
farmer, railroader and internation nitariat 
Y JHILE his mentality appears to be working at high 
W ressure all the time, he does not seem to be in a 
irry The wav he greeted me at the outset is an 
instance in point At the very time that I approached hin 
everal bi is were under consideration 
Mo 1 of who are asked for an interview 
want t it « uickly as possible They seldom 
est that tl interviewer “stay around a few days,” al 
t t i essive hear s if asked. Mr. Ford 
was willing to a littl re e and do it deliberately 
However e! ist fF ‘ t impression that Mr 
Ford is slow His way of d ing things is due to his life-long 
bit of thor« hne t took him twelve years to develop 
his automobile to tl point where he had just what he 
wa In that twelve year e made only five machines, 
but in the next twelve he turned them out in train-loads 
Ever e his youthful day i farm he has been working 
tor. When |} tarts anything he does not 


to periect a trac 
set a time ! 


tak all tt 


must be finished. His idea is to 
be necessary to do it right 


















By ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG 


Keep in mind Mr. Ford’s philosophy of life, “to make 
this world a better place in which to live and grow.” It will 
make clear some of his views which may not harmonize 
with your own way of looking at things 

He does not waste any time trying to patch up surface 
symptoms. He probes for the cause. Charity, as ordinarily 
understood, does not interest him. He believes in creating 
economic conditions that will abolish poverty and make 
relief work unnecessary 


| E lays great stress on the home as the true social center 

This explains his action in paying high wages, in work 

ing his men short hours, and in stopping Sunday trains 
on the D. T. & I. railroad. In another instance he closed 
a coal mine which he had recently acquired, because the 
miners could not dig the coal without great risk to life and 
health. And it should be noted that Mr. Ford crawled 
under ground two or three miles in order to find out for 
himself all about that mine. He wanted first-hand knowl- 
edge and that was the only way to get it 

This determination to obtain bed-rock facts about every 
thing that affects him is an outstanding trait of Henry 
Ford. Already it has caused him to run counter to conven 
tional standards, and there are indications of more clashes 
in the future 

In everything he does, Mr. Ford believes that he is work 
ing for the good of the people as a whole. You may not 
igree with him, and you may not approve of his methods, 
but you will be forced to admit that he is honest and con 


vincing. He may not say just the thing that you should like 
to have him say, but in that event the quarrel is between 
you and Mr. Ford. But no matter what position he takes 
on any subject he is always thought-provoking and de- 
cidedly interesting. Like Cecil Rhodes, he “thinks in con- 


tinents,” and it is often difficult merely to grasp what he 
is saying, and more difficult to follow all the implications 
of his propositions and ideas 

After we had talked in generalities for a while I asked: 

“What effect did the war have on social relations in 
this country ?” 

“It was a shaking down process. Those who were leaning 
on somebody else, went down or learned to walk alone 
Many young men and women who were weak and inefficient 
previous to the great struggle, are now strong and self- 
reliant. They had to brace up or go under. 

In many ways the war was a horrible calamity. It 
wrenched business and industry out of shape, and destroyed 
ideas and ways of thinking which can never be restored. 
But out of the wreck we are building a new order. For the 
hirst time in history Americans are being forced to think 
internationally. Most of us have been reared on the doctrine 
that America was walled off from the rest of the world by 
two big oceans. The war forced us to realize that the oceans 
have vanished, thanks to wireless, airships and submarines 
While we may never form political alliances with other 
nations, we are united economically with all the rest of the 


» 
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world. This economic solidarity will very. largely shape 
future developments, and determine either peace or war 
Any man or group of men who can dominate world 
economics—the production, distribution and control, of 
wealth—will actually rule and possibly enslave all mankind.” 

“Do you think there has been an increase in the pleasurt 
seeking among the young people? In other words, are they 
going pleasure crazy?” 

“Oh, no,” he replied, shaking his head. “That is merely 
a passing fever. Did you ever stop to think why young 
people are so eager to have a good time?” he interjected 
abruptly. “It is because they crave experience and self 
expression. Life is new and strange and they are stirred 
by the spirit of adventure. After that has been satisfied to 
some degree, they settle down and lead healthy, normal lives.” 

“In your opinion is the average young American woman 
really fitted for marriage? Do you think it necessary to 
bring brides from Europe because American girls are 
frivolous?” 


HAT question is a double header. I'll have to split it 
T As to the first part I believe emphatically that all young 

American women of marriageable age are fitted for mar 
riage. Much depends on the kind of mates they get. I do not 
believe that they are all frivolous or that it is necessary to 
bring brides from Europe. The only instance where an im 
portation may be justified is where a young man from an 
European country wishes to marry a girl of his own nation 
ity, and is unable to find one here that suits him.” 

“Ts it desirable to increase the number of marriages under 
existing industrial conditions?” 

“Yes. In some cases it might involve careful manage- 
ment to get along, but I think on the whole the people 
would be better off if there were more marriages, in spite 
of so-called hard times. More homes would help to improve 
conditions.” 

“Would you advise young people to marry before the 
voung man owns a home?” 

“Why not? Two can work and plan better than one 
And besides, one of the pleasures of married life is in working 
and saving for a common object. Buying a home on the 
installment plan has been the making of many a couple 
However, I do think that it is desirable for the young 
man to have enough saved to make a first payment on the 
property, no matter how modest it may be, and he should be 
able to furnish it without going into debt. Start modestly 
and grow. Everything in this life is an evolution. A home is 
no exception. Mrs. Ford and I begun in that way, and we 
have found a great deal of happiness in working out our 
problems together. If a young couple can agree to start 
modestly, pull together and work, nothing can stop them, 
save sickness, accident or death. Even if they are unable 
to make a first payment on a home, or pay for their furniture 
all at once, it is a safe venture if they are united and ar 
content with the simple life at the outset. A young man 
sometimes does an injustice to a young woman by not 
stating the situation to her frankly. I am sure many young 
women would gladly begin with a pine box for a kitchen 
table, if by so doing a start could be made that would lead 

[Continued on page 74] 
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When Cynicism About Love Has Become a Fashion, as Glowing an Idyl of Married Love as 
This Young Husband’s Confession Renews Our Old-Time Faith 
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I bent down and kissed her dear lips. Everything was so simple now 


HAPPILY Ever AFTERWARD 


Author of “The Book of Marjorie” 


By the 


the stories conclude 


ND lived happily ever after, 


“Most love affairs end unfortunately,” muses 
the youthful cynic, “in marriage.” 
Where is truth to be found? In the lore 


of fairy tales or upon the lips of the stripling 
philosopher? Is the wisdom of the nursery more 
profound than that which delights in the fantasy of pun and 
paradox 4 
Perhaps somewhere between the two lies the truth. For 
marriages differ as widely as the human beings who enter 
ipon them. And happiness itself—is it a constant quality? 
There are as many different kinds as there are of love and 
{ men and women 


I 
The rest of the world did not 
seem to exist 
It was spring. The message of that time had pene- 
trated even into the heart of the city, past brick walls, 
ver asphalt pavements 
We sat together in Washington Square and watched the 
oon rise over the building of the American Book Company 
We talked very little. And yet we had so much to say. 
Each of us had wasted more than twenty years—for we had 
ived so long without meeting! Then had come an introduc- 
ion at a dinner, a few formal words, and the uneasy 
urrents of city life had swept us apart. Afterward chance 
had brought us together again. We had come to know 
ach other. We were in the first flush of that friendship 
We had been feeling, groping for we knew not what. Each 
f us seemed to supplement the other, to fill a long-felt 
want that had never been fully understood. If I had been 
capable of thinking of Marjorie’s qualities apart from her, I 
would have known that I had been attracted to her because 
in so many ways she was unlike me, because she was quick 
nd capable and alert, because of her sympathy, her good- 
ness. That evening I knew only that I loved her. 
But nothing had been said of love. For the present we 
were content—and yet not wholly content—to be in each 


[= Marjorie and I 





ILLUSTRATED BY LESLIE BENSON 


other’s company, to take long rambles together through the 
city, to rediscover New York, to explore its odd nooks and 
corners, to walk for miles through its deserted down-town 
streets. 

Content 
on the edge of the tinsel world of Greenwich Village. 
weeks after Marjorie was to tell me that her arms had 
“ached” to go about me that evening—those strong, sure 
arms that could drive a golf ball nearly two hundred yards 
And I had the same desire, to hold her fast in my arms and 
to keep her there always. 

But there was so much that interposed between us, so 
many things that seemed to prohibit frankness. They all, 
however, reduced themselves to money. I was making hardly 
more than her father gave her each year to spend upon 
clothes. Marriage, when I thought of it at all, was some- 
thing far off in the uncertain future, as remote as the 
moon, as impersonal as the tariff. 1 was anxious for the 
time to come when marriage would be possible, but Marjorie 
was with me that evening—there were too many other things 
to occupy my thoughts. 


and yet not wholly content, merely to sit there 
Many 


EITHER of us worried about the future. We had been 

so fortunate in becoming acquainted, surely our luck 

would continue! Though we said nothing about it, 
each of us knew that this magic spring marked the beginning 
of a new life for us, that henceforth not even the commonest 
things would be the same again. The very “L” train 
clattering away one block to the south, seemed something 
novel and surprising; it was no more like the “L” trains of 
a month ago than we were like our former selves. The 
policeman who passed us was a new policeman, created for 
us, endowed with strange, rare qualities. An unfamiliar, 
paper-lantern moon hung in the sky. Everything was 
changed, everything transmuted. 





Though we seemed alone in the midst of the metropolis, 
our love was not a thing apart. We were one with awaken- 
ing nature, about to begin once more her annual cycle. 
Up in Westchester County and across in Jersey, we knew, 
the snow had disappeared, and green things were growing 
and budding. This had been happening for many thousands 
of years, men and women and all living things had thrilled 
with the mystery of spring long before we or our nation or 
our continent had been thought of 

For Marjorie and me this was a time apart. Even today 
we have not left it wholly behind. New joys have come 
to us and with them unwonted cares and responsibilities 
But we have the trick of leaving these behind sometimes 
Then we are again in Washington Square, hopeful, eager, 
happy at the dawn of love. 


II 


OU’LL write to me every day, partner?” 
“Every day, dearest. And you?” 


“Every day. What a long summer it will be 
without Marjorie!” 
“And a long summer for me, too.” 


“Darling 

“Sh! I think I heard someone.” 

“Who is likely to prowl around the golf course at night ?” 

“You'll take care of me anyway, won’t you?” 

“Of course I will!” 

“And always?” 

“Of course, pardner. But if I could take a little better 
care of you now we wouldn't be sitting here at the fifth tee 
in Van Cortlandt Park telling each other good-by for over 
two months. We would—” 

“But we mustn’t bother about money—tonight. 
o little time Jeft together.” 

“It’s hard to forget about money when you need it.” 

“We never used to think about it.” 

“We were so interested in each 
have time.” 


We have 


other that we didn’t 


(Continued on page 69] 








Stormont lifted Eve out of the saddle. 


(up and Lip 


By Robert W. Chambers 


Illustrated by C. E. Chambers 


WO miles beyond Clinch’s Dump, Hal Smith pulled 
Stormont’s horse to a walk. He was tremendously 
excited With naive sincerity he believed that 
what he had done on the spur of the moment had 
been the only thing to do 
By snatching the Flaming Jewel from Quintana’s 
very fingers he had diverted that vindictive bandit’s fury 
from Eve, from Clinch, from Stormont, and had centered 
it upon himself 
More than that, he had sown the seeds of suspicion 
among Quintana’s own people They never could discover 
Salzar’s body 
Always they must believe that it was Nicolas Salzar 
ind no other who so treacherously robbed them, and who 
rode away in a rain of bullet shaking the emblazoned 
morocco case above his masked head in triumph, derision 
and defiance 





At the recollection of what “had happened, Hal Smith 
drew bridle, and, sitting his saddle there in the false dawn, 
threw back his handsome head and laughed until the fading 
stars overhead swam in his eyes through tears of sheerest 
mirth 


For he was still young enough to have had the time of 
his life. Nothing in the Great War had so thrilled him 
as had the events of the past few days 





For, in what had just 
happened, there was humor 
There had been none in the 
Great Grim Drama 

Still, Smith began to 
realize that he had taken the 
long, long chance of the opportunist who rolls the bones 
with Death. He had kept his pledge to the little Grand 
Duchess. It was a clean job. It was even good drama— 

The picturesque angle of the affair shook Hal Smith with 
renewed laughter. As a moving-picture hero he thought 
himself the funniest thing on earth. 

From the time he had poked a pistol against Sard’s fat 
paunch, to this bullet-pelted ride for life, life had become 
one ridiculously exciting episode after another. 

He had come through like the hero in a best-seller. 


Lacking only a heroine. . . If there had been any 
heroine it was Eve Strayer. Drama had gone wrong in that 
detail. . . . So perhaps, after all, it was real life he 


had been living and not drama. Drama, for the masses, 
must have a definite beginning and ending. Real life lacks 
the latter. In life nothing is finished. It is always a pre- 
mature curtain which is yanked by that doddering old stage- 
hand, Johnny Death. 

MITH sat his saddle, thinking, beginning to be sobered 

now by the inevitable reaction which follows excitement 

and mirth as relentlessly as care dogs the horseman 

He had had a fine time—save for the horror of the 
Rock-trail He shuddered Anyway, at worst 
he had not shirked a clean deal in that ghastly game 
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She did not wake 


Who will win the Duchess’ jewels? Another 
breathless adventure in Robert W. Chambers’ 
extraordinary series—‘‘The Flaming Jewel’ 


It was God’s mercy that he was not lying where Salzar 
lay, ten feet—twenty—a hundred deep, perhaps—in im- 
memorial slime 

He shook himself in his saddle as though to be rid of 
the creeping horror, and wiped his clammy face. 

Now, in the false dawn, a blue jay awoke somewhere 
among the oaks and filled the misty silence with harsh grace- 
notes. 

Then reaction, setting in like a tide, stirred more somber 
depths in the heart of this young man. He thought of 
Riga; and of the Red Terror; of murder at noon-day, 
and outrage by night. He remembered his only encounter 
with a lovely child—once Grand Duchess of Esthonia—then 
a destitute refugee in silken rags. 

What a day that had been. Only one day and 
one evening. And never had he been so nearly in 
love in all his life. —— 

That one day and evening had been enough for her to 
confide to an American officer her entire life’s history. . . . 
Enough for him to pledge himself to her service while life 
endured. And if emotion had swept every atom of 
reason out of his youthful head, there in the turmoil and 
alarm—there in the terrified, riotious city jammed with 
refugees, reeking with disease, half frantic from famine and 
the filthy, rising flood of war—if really it all had been 
merely romantic impulse, ardor born of overwrought senti- 
mentalism, nevertheless, what he had pledged that day to a 
little Grand Duchess in rags, he had fulfilled to the letter 
within the hour. 

As the false dawn began to fade, he loosened hunting coat 
and cartridge sling, drew from his shirt-bosom the morocco case. 
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It bore the arms and crest of the Grand Duchess Theo- 
rica of Esthonia. 

His fingers trembled slightly as he pressed the jeweled 
ring. It opened on an empty casket. 

In the sudden shock of horror and astonishment, his con- 
isive clutch on the spring started a tiny bell ringing. Then, 
nder his very nose, the empty tray slid aside revealing 

ther tray underneath, set solidly with brilliants. A rain- 

w glitter streamed from the unset gems in the silken tray. 
ike an incredulous child he touched them. They were 
ignificently real 
In the center lay blazing the great Erosite gem—the 


laming Jewel itself. Price- 
diamonds, sapphires, * ee 
eralds ringed it. In his 


inds he held nearly four 
illions of dollars. 

He balanced the embla- 
ned case, fascinated. Then 
replaced the empty tray, 
sed the box, thrust it into 
e bosom of his flannel shirt 
d buttoned it in. 
Now there was 
re for this excited young 


daughter, 
little Et 


If You Don’t Know Them— 


The fascinating characters whose destinies unfold through the 
“Flaming Jewel’ series: 


Mike Clinch, ex-guide, proprietor of a criminal dump in the 
Adirondacks, where he makes a living by law breaking. 
Clinch has ong ruling passion, his love for his step- 


ve Strayer, loveliest flower of the wilderness, whom he is 
bringing up to be a “‘lady.’ 
her the wondrous ‘Flaming Jewel,’’ world-famous gem, 


Quintana, leader of a notorious gang of international 
Quintana originally stole the “Flaming Jewel” 


in to do. He was through d 
ith Clinch Hal Smith which he has stolen from 
i-up man and_ dish- José 
yasher at Clinch’s Dump, thieves. 
id ended his career. The 


e had now arrived for 
to vanish and make 
m for James Darragh. 
Because there still re- 
iined a very agreeable réle 
for Darragh to play. And 
meant to eat it up—as 
Broadway has it. 
For by this time the 
Grand Duchess of Esthonia 
Ricca, as she was called 
by her companion, Valentine, 
he pretty Countess Orloff- 


is stolen from Quintana 


Princess of Esthonia. 


from the Princess Theodorica of Esthonia. 
men have stormed Clinch’s Dump and forced Eve to 
surrender the morocco case from which she 
moments before, taken the “Flaming Jewel.” 


by 


Hal Smith, at Clinch’s in disguise, who is in reality James 
Darragh, millionaire owner of all the land surrounding 
Clinch’s Dump, member of 
personal friend of the Princess. 
of Quintana’s men, and disguised in the murdered man’s 
outfit has at last secured the packet of jewels for the 

He is a friend of 


State Trooper Stormont, who is keeping an eye on Clinch’s 
Dump for the government 
He has been left at Clinch’s to protect Eve. 
in the hands of Quintana’s rough gang, he has been 





you, Jim, this fellow Quintana is either blood-mad or just 
plain crazy. Somebody will have to put him out of the 
way. I'll do it if I ever find him.” 

“Yes. . . Your people ought to do that. . ‘ 
Or, if you like, I'll volunteer. I’ve a little business 
to transact in New York, first. . Jack, your tunic 
and breeches are soaked; I'll be glad to chip in something 
for Eve. Wait a moment—” 

He stepped into cover, drew the morocco box from his 
gray shirt, shoved it into his hip pocket. 

Then he threw off his cartridge belt and hunting coat, 
pulled the gray shirt over his head and came out in his 
undershirt and breeches, 
with the other garments 
hanging over his arm. 

“Give her these,” he said. 
“She can button the coat 
around her waist for a skirt. 
She’d better go somewhere 
and get out of that soaking- 
wet nightdress—” 

Eve, crouched on the 
sand, trying to wring out 
and twist up her drenched 
hair, looked up at Stormont 
as he came toward her hold- 
ing out Darragh’s dry 
clothing. 

“You'd better do what 
you can with these,” he said, 
trying to speak carelessly. 
Ke “He says you'd 
better chuck—what you're 
wearing—” 

She nodded 


Clinch has put aside for 


He and his 


had, a few 
The case 


in flushed 


a, ytd and comprehension. Stormont 
gh a yo walked back to his horse, his 
boots slopping water at 


every stride. 

“T don’t know any place 
nearer than Ghost Lake 
Inn,” he said. “ex. 
cept Harrod’s. 


is in love with Eve. 
Powerless 


and 


” 


, : forced to watch Eve surrender the jewel case, but } - P 
Strelwitz—must have arrived escapes with her through Clinch’s “hootch” tunnel | “That’s where we're go- 
in New York. into Star Pond. | ing, Jack,” said Darragh 

At the big hunting lodge | | cheerfully. 
f the late Henry Harrod— — ™ a SSS “That’s your place, isn’t 
now inherited by Darragh— it?” 


there might be a letter—perhaps a telegram—the cue for Hal 
Smith to vanish and for James Darragh to enter, play his 
brief but glittering part, and— 

Darragh’s sequence of pleasing meditations halted ab- 
ruptly. To walk out of the life of the little Grand 
Duchess did not seem to suit his ideas—indefinite and hazy 
as they were, so far. 

He lifted the bridle from the horse’s neck, divided curb 
ind snaffle thoughtfully, touched the splendid animal with 
heel and knee. 

As he cantered on into the wide forest road that led to 
his late uncle’s abode, curiosity led him to wheel into a 
narrower trail running east along Star Pond, and from 
whence he could take a farewell view of Clinch’s Dump. 

He smiled to think of Eve and Stormont there together, 
and now in safety behind bolted doors and shutters. 

He grinned to think of Quintana and his precious crew, 
blood-crazy, baffled, probably already distrusting one an- 
other, yet running wild through the night like starving 
wolves, galloping at hazard across a famine-stricken waste. 

“Only wait till Stormont makes his report,” he thought, 
grinning more broadly still. “Every State Trooper north of 
Albany will be after Sefor Quintana. Some hunting! And, 
if he could understand, Mike Clinch might thank his stars 
that what I’ve done this night has saved him his skin and 
Eve a broken heart!” 

He drew his horse to a walk, now, for the path began 
to run closer to Star Pond, skirting the pebbled shallows 
in the open just ahead. Alders still concealed the house 
across the lake. 


UDDENLY his horse stopped short, trembling, its ears 

pricked forward. Darragh sat listening intently for a 

moment. Then, with infinite caution, he leaned over 
the cantle and gently parted the alders. 

On the pebbled beach, full in the starlight, stood two 
figures, one white and slim, the other dark. The arm of the 
dark figure clasped the waist of the white and slender one. 
Evidently they had heard his horse, for they stood motion- 
less, looking directly at the alders behind which his horse 
had halted. 

To turn might mean a shot in the back as far as Darragh 
knew. He was still masked with Salzar’s red bandanna. He 
raised his rifle, slid a cartridge into the breech, pressed his 
horse forward with a slight touch of heel and knee, and rode 
slowly out into the star-dusk. 

What Stormont saw was a masked man, riding his own 
horse, with menacing rifle half lifted for a shot! What Eve 
Strayer thought she saw was too terrible for words. And 
before Stormont could prevent her she sprang in front of 
him, covering his body with her own. 

At that the horseman tore off his red mask: 

“Eve! Jack Stormont! What the devil are you doing 
over here?” 

Stormont walked slowly up to his own horse, laid one 
insteady hand on its silky nose, kept it there while dusty, 
velvet lips mumbled and caressed his fingers. 

“I knew it was a cavalryman,” he said quietly. “I sus- 
pected you, Jim. It was the sort of crazy thing you were 
kely to do. I don’t ask you what you're up to, 
vhere you’ve been, what your plans may be. If you needed 
me you'd have told me. 

“But I’ve got to have my horse for Eve. Her feet are 
wounded. She’s in her nightdress and wringing wet. I’ve 
got to set her on my horse and try to take her through to 
Ghost Lake.” 

Darragh stared at Stormont, at the ghostly figure of the 

rl who had sunk down on the sand at the lake’s edge. 
Then he scrambled out of the saddle and handed over the 
bridle. 

“Quintana came back,” said Stormont. “I hope to reckon 
with him some day. I believe he came back to 

irm Eve. We got out of the house. We 
wam the lake I'd have gone under for 
f r— ’ 

In his distress and overwhelming mortification, Darragh 
stood miserable, mute, irresolute. 

Stormont seemed to understand: “What you did, Jim, 
was well meant,” he said. “I understand. Eve will under- 
stand when I tell her. But that fellow Quintana is a devil. 
You can’t draw a herring across any trail he follows. I tell 


except 


“It is. But I don’t want Eve to know it. . .. I 
think it better she should not know me except as Hal Smith 
—for the present, anyway. You'll see to that, won’t you?” 

“As you wish, Jim. Only, if we go to your own 
house—” 

“We're not going to the main house. She wouldn’t, 
anyway. Clinch has taught that girl to hate the very name 
of Harrod—hate every foot of forest that the Harrod game- 
keepers patrol. She wouldn’t cross my threshold to save 
her life.” 

“I don’t understand, but—it’s all right—whatever you 


y; . 

“T'll tell you the whole business some day. But where 
I’m going to take you now is into a brand-new camp which 
I ordered built last spring. It’s within a mile of the State 
Forest border. Eve won't know that it’s Harrod property. 
I’ve a hatchery there and the state lets me have a man in 
exchange for free fry. When I get there I'll post my 
man. It will be a roof for to- 
night, anyway, and breakfast in the morn- 
ing, whenever you're ready.” 

“How far is it?” 


“Only about three miles east of here.” 


“That’s the thing to do, then,” said 
Stormont bluntly. 
He dropped one sopping-wet sleeve 


over his horse’s neck, taking care not to 
touch the saddle. ,He was thinking of the 
handful of gems in his pocket; and he 
wondered why Darragh had said nothing 
about the empty case for which he had 
so recklessly risked his life. 

What this whole business was about 
Stormont had no notion. But he knew 
Darragh. That was sufficient to leave him 
tranquil, and perfectly certain that what- 
ever Darragh was doing must be the right 
thing to do. 

Yet—Eve had swum Star Pond with 
her mouth filled 
with jewels. 

When she had 
handed the morocco 
box to Quintana, 
Stormont now 
realized that she 
must have played 
her last card on the 
utterly desperate 
chance that Quin- 
tana might go away 
without examining 
the case. 

Evidently she 
had emptied the 
case before she left 
her room. He rec- 
ollected that during 
all that followed, 
Eve had not uttered 


a single word. He 
knew why, now. 
How could she 


speak with her 
mouth full of 
diamonds ? 

A slight sound 
from the shore 
caused him to turn. 
Eve was coming to- 
ward him in the 
dusk, moving pain- 
fully on her wound- 
ed feet. Darragh’s 
flannel shirt and his hunting coat buttoned around her slender 
waist clothed her. 

The next instant he was beside her, lifting her in both 
arms. 

As he placed her in the saddle and adjusted one stirrup 
to her bandaged foot, she turned and quietly thanked 
Darragh for the clothing. 


It was God’s mercy that he was not lying where Salzar lay— 
deep in immemorial slime 
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“And that was a brave thing you did,” she added, “—to 
risk your life for my father’s property. Because the morocco 
case which you saved proved to be empty does not make 
what you did any the less loyal and gallant.” 

Darragh gazed at her, astounded; took the hand she 
stretched out to him; held it with a silly expression on his 
features. ; 

“Hal Smith,” she said with perceptible emotion, “I take 
back what I once said to you on Owl Marsh. No man is 
a real crook by nature who did what you have done. That 
is ‘faithfulness unto death’—the supreme offer—loyalty—” 

Her voice broke; she pressed Darragh’s hand convulsively 
and her lip quivered. 

Darragh, with the morocco case full of jewels buttoned 
into his hip pocket, stood motionless, mutely swallowing his 
amazement. 

What in the world did this girl mean, talking about an 
empty case? 

But this was no time to unravel that sort of puzzle. He 
turned to Stormont who, as perplexed as he, had been listen- 
ing in silence. 

“Lead your horse forward,” he said. “I know the trail. 
All you need do is to follow me.” And, shouldering his rifle, 
he walked leisurely into the woods, the cartridge belt sagging 
en bandouliere across his wollen undershirt. 


II 
HEN Stormont gently halted his horse it was dawn, 
and Eve, sagging against him with one arm around 
his neck, sat huddled up on her saddle fast asleep. 
In a birch woods, on the eastern slope of the divide, 
stood the camp, dimly visible in the light of early morning. 
Darragh, cautioning Stormont with a slight gesture, went 
forward, mounted the rustic veranda, and knocked at a 
lighted window. 
A man, already dressed, came and peered out at him, 
then hurried to open the door. 
“T didn’t know you, Captain Darragh—” he began, but 
fell silent under the warning gesture that checked him. 
“I’ve a guest outside. She’s Clinch’s stepdaughter, Eve 





Strayer. She knows me by the name of Hal Smith. Do 
you understand?” 

“Yes, sir—” 

“Cut that out, too. I’m Hal Smith to you, also. State 
Trooper Stormont is out there with Eve Strayer. He was 


a comrade of mine in Russia. I’m Hal Smith to him, by 
mutual agreement. Now do you get me, Ralph?” 

“Sure, Hal. Go on; spit it out!” 

They both grinned. 

“You’re a hootch runner,” said Darragh. “This is your 
shack. The hatchery is only a blind. That’s all you have 
to know, Ralph. So put that girl into my room and let 
her sleep till she wakes of her own accord. 

“Stormont and I will take two of the guest-bunks in 
the L. And for heaven’s sake make us some coffee when 
you make your own. But first come out and take the horse.” 

They went out together. Stormont lifted Eve out of the 
saddle. She did not wake. Darragh led the way into the 
log house and along a corridor to his own room. 

“Turn down the sheets,” whispered Stormont. And, 
when the bed was ready: “Can you get a bath towel, Jim?” 
Darragh fetched one from the connecting bathroom. 

“Wrap it around her wet hair,” whispered Stormont. 
“Good heavens, I wish there were a woman here.” 

“TI wish so too,” said Darragh; “she’s chilled to the bone. 
You'll have to wake her She can’t sleep in what she’s 
wearing ; it’s almost 
as damp as _ her 
hair—” 

He went to the 
closet and returned 
with a man’s morn- 
ing robe, as soft as 
fleece. 

“Somehow or 
other she’s got to 
get into that,” he 
said. 

There 
silence. 

“Very well,” said 
Stormont, redden- 
ing... . “If you'll 
step out I’ll—man- 
age...” He looked 
Darragh straight in 
the eyes: “I have 
asked her to marry 
me,” he said. 




















was a 


HEN Stor- 
mont came 
out a great 


fire of birch logs 
was blazing in the 
living-room, and 


Darragh stood there, 
his elbow on the 
‘rough stone mantel- 
shelf. Stormont 
came straight to the 
fire and set one 
spurred boot on the 
fender. 

“She’s warm and 
dry and sound 
asleep,” he said. “T’ll 
wake her again if 
you think she ought 
to swallow some- 
thing hot.” 

At that moment 
the fish - culturist 
came in with a pot 
of steaming coffee. 

“This is my 
friend, Ralph Wier,” 
said Darragh. “I 
think you’d better 
give Eve a cup of 
coffee.” And, to 
Wier, “Fill a couple 
of hot-water bags, old chap. We don’t want any pneumonia 
in this house.” 

When breakfast was ready, Eve once more lay asleep with 
a slight dew of perspiration on her brow. 

Darragh was half starved: Stormont ate little. 
spoke at all until, satisfied, they rose, ready for sleep. 

[Continued on page 32] 
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Can a Man Marry a Woman Who Has Too Many Virtues? 
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e ) eligible bachelor in his set 


a 


damp contact like a kitten. “My dress,” she 
explained superfluously, rescuing a trailing wisp 
of chiffon from the imminence of his feet. But 
she patted his head again. There was a streak 
of gray in his thick hair at either temple, of which Hazel 
was secretly proud. It made him look wise and important 
She felt very clever to have captured such a man. He was 
her achievement. She was sure every woman in her drawing 
room at that moment envied her. Certainly he had been by 
far the most eligible bachelor in his set before he met Hazel 

‘It’s easy enough,” Jane Hammond replied to herself 
in Hazel’s absence, “while the honeymoon lasts. Wait till 
Stan settles down into a regular husband.” 

“Still,” said Mrs. Mallowe, with only seeming irrelevanc« 
“Hazel has come on wonderfully in three years. You never 
saw her before she married Stan, did you? I must say you'd 
hardly know her now. Came to New York to visit he 
cousin. Such a country mouse—organdy and blue ribbons 
made by a small-town dressmaker. Mrs. Dexter brought her 
to my house one evening, and Hazel didn’t know any of 
the new dances; Stan didn’t either, so they sat out together 
Just an accident, you see. And now she’s teaching him al 
the latest steps. And look at this apartment, and everything 
Oh, Hazel’s got brains!” 

“The apartment is rather nice,” Mrs. Hammond conceded 
“Decorator, of course. It must be hideously expensive 
[Continued om page 28] 
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A Chapter Wherein Destiny Overtakes a Famous Idol of the Films 





Between the 
curtains of a 
French win- 
dow oppo- 
site, @ WwO- 
man’s arm 
was thrust, 
the hand 
grasping an 
automatic 
pistol, 
There was a 
face of shad- 
owed pallor 
dimly visi- 
ble beyond 
— a face 
with wild, 
cruelly ex- 
ultant eyes 
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eA Novel of Life in “Hlallywood cJ¥lotion “Picture otudios 


PART VI 
J 
ELUCTANT to believe 1t was really Nelly 
Marquis whom she saw sitting with her hus- 
band, Lucinda turned to Summerlad with a 
question forming on her lips, but surprised the 
tail of his eve veering hastily away and fancied 
a shade of over-elaboration in the easy, incurious 
air which he was quick to resume. 

“Having a good time, Linda?” A slight movement of 
shoulders answered him. Summerlad made a mouth of 
concern. “Tired, dear? Want to go home?” 

“I’m afraid Fanny and Harry wouldn’t like it.” 

“Well, then—what say we dance?” 

“Tt’s an awful crush, I’m afraid 
Lucinda got up. 

It was an awful crush; after all, not much of an improve- 
ment on sitting still and trying to appear unconscious of 
Bellamy and that weird Marquis creature. Lucinda felt sure, 
now, she hadn’t been mistaken about the girl, but had never- 
theless decided to ask Lynn anyway when she heard a hiss 
of breath indrawn and looked up to see his face disfigured 
with a spasm of pain. In the same instant he stopped short. 

“My foot,” he grunted ruefully; “somebody with a hoof 
like a sledge-hammer landed on it just now. That wouldn’t 
matter, only the confounded thing got caught between a 
couple of logs while we were doing that river stuff. Have 
to get out of this, I’m afraid.” 


.’ Nevertheless 


‘By Louis JOSEPH VANCE 
Illustrated by Howard (shandler (<hristy 


He developed an affecting limp on the way back to the 
table, where he announced that, though desolated to leave 
such a promising party, he would have to get home and out 
of his shoes before he could hope to know another instant’s 
ease. 


OR some minutes after he had been made comfortable 
in his car and the latter had got under way, Lucinda 
maintained a silence which Summerlad seemed Joath to 

break; but at length it began to wear upon his nerves. 

“Cross, sweetheart?” he inquired gently. “Sorry I had 

to drag you away.” 

She asked evasively: ‘“How’s your foot?” 

“It doesn’t feel just right. I'll get an osteopath in to- 

morrow morning and see what he makes of it.” 

“It really was hurt while we were dancing, then?” 

“What do you think? That I’d make a fuss like that 

and spoil my party just for the fun of being conspicuous!” 

“T thought perhaps you were pretending on my account.” 

“You mean, because your husband was there?” 

“So you did see him, after all! It was Miss Marquis 

with him, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, Linda—afraid it was.” 


“Lynn, where do you suppose the girl has been all 
this time? People don’t drop out of sight like that in 
Hollywood. One keeps meeting them, there are so few 
places to go. It seems funny she should disappear so 
completely for—how long is it? four weeks? five ?—and 
then turn up in Bel’s company.” 

“Well,” Lynn submitted helpfully, “I daresay if you were 
to ask him. - 

“Or if you were to ask her!” 

The man’s manner grew seriously defensive. 

“Look here, Linda! I’ve know a long time you sus- 
pected there’d been something between this girl and me—” 

“That thought never crossed my mind before tonight, 
when I saw you didn’t want me to know you'd seen her.” 

“Then it must have been my conscience, I guess.” Lynn 
fumbled for and found her hand beneath the rug that 
covered their knees, “You see—” 

“Oh, I see!” Lucinda snapped, and drew her hand away. 

“That’s unfair. You know well enough, as often as not 
the man isn’t to blame.” 

“Tt isn’t a question of blame, Lynn; it’s just a feeling 
suddenly come over me, a thought I’ve long been refusing 
to think, that I must always share you with your memories 
of other sweethearts.” 

“Well, what about me? Do you suppose it makes me 
happy to be all the time reminded that Bellamy Druce—” 

Lucinda winced. “Please, dear, don’t! Forgive me—I 
couldn’t help it. Besides, there’s this to be said: If I did 
love another man before I met you, he was the only one; 
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while you have known so many loves like—like this 
Marquis gir Not, you know, not quite 

“Oh, I get you,” Summerlad laughed harshly. “You 
don’t have to be more plain-spoken But you're all 
wrong about Nelly. She’s one that didn’t happen, along 
with a hundred others I get the credit for 

“I daresay, from the Hollywood point of view, ‘credit 
is the right word 

“Oh, hang it all, Linda! you must understand A 
man in my line . . There’s always a percentage of 
women ready to make fools of themselves over any man 
who manages to get a certain degree of prominence 
Men are just as bad; they'll run in circles around an 
ictress, simply because she on the stage, who can’t 
hold a candle to the little girl who lives two doors away 
on their own home street. I met Nelly Marquis shortly 
after I'd made my first real dent in pictures. She was 
so hard hit I used to be afraid to leave the house until 
I'd sent out scouts to make sure the coast was clear 
I’ve always thought that trouble of hers was more than 
half responsible for her mania about me 

“What trouble ? 

“Dope. She’s a drug addict. That must’ve been 
what was the matter with her, that time you found her 
stretched out in overdos I didn’t like to tell you 
becaus¢ Well, frankly, I didn’t want you to think I 


knew so much about the girl 

“Oh, what a pity! 

“She’s unfortunate, God knows, but she’s dangerous 
They all are; once the drug gets a hold on them, there’s 
nothing they won't do, no lie they won't tell “ig 

They were drawing near the crossroad that led to 
Summerlad’s bungalow. He bent forward, spoke to the 
driver, and the car held on down the road to Hollywood 

“I’m taking you home first, Linda. My foot isn’t 
troubling me now to speak of, and . . . Well, it’s 
better you shouldn't be seen driving up to my place with 
me at this time of night.” 

With a stabbing pain of loneliness and contrition, 
Lucinda perceived that she had only Lynn’s love and 
consideration to rely upon for salvation from the gins 
and pitfalls of this strange world in which she lived, self- 
outlawed from her kind And in sudden passion she 
turned and clung to him again, begging his forgiveness 
And Summerlad soothed her, confidentially smiling over 
the head that rested on his shoulder at the smiling 
midnight moon. 


II 
eg dated from that Saturday the dawn of a 


fortnight when everything went wrong for her so 

uniformly that, in the end, the woman had been 
something more than merely mortal whose stores of 
fortitude had not run low. Naturally she blamed 
Bellamy : 

Fare where she would on diversion bent, Lucinda 
seemed fated always to encounter her husband and the 
Marquis girl; while at the studio she could hardly avoid 
the sight of Bel buzzing about on the business of his new 
enterprise, and apparently finding it all great fun. For 
he had gone to work with a will, and in little more than 
a week had assembled a producing unit, engaged a 
company of players, and caused camera-work to be begun 
under the direction of one who, observed occasionally 
and from a distance, conveyed a strange impression of 
quiet authority 

The first activities of this fledgling company were for 
the most part staged away from the studio, “on loca 
tion,” and Lucinda knew nothing of them save through 
hearsay, which had it that Bellamy was employing no 
star but was rather making a “special.” G)impses of 
Nelly Marquis in make-up, now and then, warranted the 
assumption that she had been given a part in the picture 
But their paths seldom crossed, and when they did the 
young woman invariably happened to be wearing a look 
of abstraction too profound to permit of her seeing 
Lucinda 

Bel, on the other hand, was always ready with a 
friendly smile and never a hint that there had ever 
been any terms between them .other than the most 
formal. Gratitude for this rendered it no less difficult to 
respond in the same spirit. Lucinda had seldom known 
anything more annoying than the absence of tenable 
grounds for objecting to Bel’s active interest in the 
motion-picture business 

And then, one day when she was not needed at the 
studio, her conscience prodded Lucinda into devoting 
several painful hours to totting up her bank accounts, a 
duty whose long-delayed performance brought to light 
the fact that she had already given Harry Lontaine 
checks to his order in the sum of two hundred and ten 
thousand dollars, to be cashed by him and turned into the 
treasury of Linda Lee, In 

If she felt slightly posed by this discovery, it was. less 
because of the money involved (she had from the first been 
prepared to pay more dearly for her whistle than Lontaine 


had said it would cost) than because it now devolved upon 


her to write Harford Willis and ask him to find her more 
funds 
HE hesitated to consult Lontaine, in the faint hope that 
out of the sums entrusted to him there might be enough 
left to see the present production through, fearing lest 


he take this as directly challenging good faith and his fitness 
to handle her money 

But Lontaine, as it happened, saved her the pain of 
arriving at a decision in this matter; for the next time she 
iw him he blandly advised Lucinda that the company could 
do with another twenty thousand as soon as she could find 
iw the check; and on learning that it would have 
w days, or until Lucinda could hear from Willis, 


nsiderably upset 





- thing that wore upon Lucinda’s good disposition 








in those days, was the feeling that she was expected to feign 
blindns to Fanny's essays in the ancient and vulgar art 
of vamping, now with Barry Nolan, now with Bel. The 
urreptitious airs with which Fanny sought to envelop 
these goings-on emphasized their stupidity and made it 

idder 

Lucinda resisted the temptation to disillusion her friend 
mostly because “he thought it just possible that Bel was 
playing Fanny’s game simply to find out what she meant by 
it. Certainly he showe e disposition toward favor 
itism than Fanny did path of his amourette with the 
Marquis girl ran parallel to that which he pursued with 
Fanny, perhaps ran faster, but strangely proved not half so 


tedious to the onlooker 
In spite of all the uncomplimentary things that Sum 
merlad said of her, Lucinda entertained an honest admiration 
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for the Marquis girl, and thought her demeanor with Bellamy 
one which Fanny might have copied to good profit. But 
when she confided as much to Summerlad, she found him 
darkly skeptical 

“Don't worry,” he advised. “That young woman will sur 
prise you yet. Chances are she took the cure, that time she 
disappeared. But once dope gets its hooks into anybody it 
never lets go, really.” Having said which Summerlad made 
haste to change the subject 

But Lucinda had already learned that any reference to 
Nelly Marquis was calculated to make him restive. A cir 
cumstance in itself not the least irksome of the many which 
she counted as afflictions. Indeed he had never seemed quite 
the same since the first night of his return. 

Lucinda even thought that she detected in him a strange 
new lack of ease, a furtive fashion of watching her, if he 
thought she wasn’t ‘aware, that was swift to change, as soon 
as he found she was, to a species of uncertain bravado—an 
air of having done something he oughtn’t and living in 
instant fear of being found out 


Ill 

UT these peculiar tribulations were nothing to the 
B trouble at the studio, where the tension of ill-feeling 

daily grew more taut, as Lucinda’s earlier misgivings 
ripened into real dissatisfaction with Barry Nolan and his 
methods 

Dilatory tactics in directing had become too fast a habit 
to be broken at will, and had obliged Nolan to forego his 
chance at that attractive job in the east. And he was 
furthermore so fed up with feeling he was unappreciated, 
that he had taken to fuming nastily over every set-back 
which put off the final “take” by so much as an hour, and 
indeed he declared that more than once he had refrained 
from “walking off the lot and leaving the picture flat” 
only because he had as yet been able to wheedle out of 
Lontaine a mere niggardly half of his contract fee in 
advance 


“T resign, ’m out! And I don’t come back, 


Considering this dangerous temper, those best acquainted 
with the young man thought it surprising that the sparks 
generated by his many clashes with Lucinda failed as long 
as they did to bring about the inevitable break. 


IV 

HE day cf the overdue explosion broke auspiciously 

T enough with the receipt of a night-letter from Harford 

Willis stating that money matters had been arranged in 
conformance with Lucinda’s desires, and adding that Willis 
hoped soon to give himself the pleasure of calling on her in 
person; the business of another client was requiring his 
supervision in San Francisco, on the way out he could readily 
stop over in Los Angeles for a day or two; he was leaving 
New York the day he telegraphed. 

Not a little to her own wonder, Lucinda found herself 
pleasantly excited by the thought that she was to see this 
old friend so soon again, eagerly looking forward to the 
arrival of one in whom she could confide her perplexities, of 
whom she could ask counsel, without fearing to hear self- 
interest sound in his responses. 

Busy with this agreeable prospect, she made nothing of 
the fact that Lontaine showed the whites of his eyes and 
shied back like a skittish cob from the telegram she offered 
for his inspection. And in her most amiable temper she 
hurried from his office to her dressing-room, into the newest, 
prettiest and most becoming dance frock she had ever owned, 
who had owned so many, and then out to the stage. 

The company was waiting, the cameras were waiting, 
Nolan with an air of noblest patience was waiting. As 
Lucinda drew near, he hoisted himself out of his chair with 
something more than a suggestion of limbs cramped by 
prolonged inaction, and bowed politely, a bare shade too 
politely. 

But Lucinda was feeling much too kindly disposed toward 
all the world, just then, to resent his mockery, and with 
every intention of keeping the peace returned a brief but 
gracious nod and smile. 
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not if you was to go down on your knees!” 


“Sorry if I’ve kept you waiting, Mr. Nolan, but I had 
some business with Mr. Lontaine we couldn’t put off.” 

“No matter at all, Miss Lee, I assure you—no matter 
a-tall! My time is yours, and the company’s time is yours, 
all the time there is is yours, to use or waste, just as you 
think best.” 


stopped, turned to face Nolan and with a keen smile 
looked him deliberately up and down. 

“Thank you for telling me,” she said sweetly. “And now 
that is understood, suppose we get to work at once. HE bog 

“Fair enough,’ Nolan agreed with a passable display of 
good spirit. ‘“Le’s go to it, then.” He turned to the set, 
upon which cameras and lights stood trained. “Now, Miss 
Lee, I'll just line in what I want Nelly to do, this scene.” 

The act was a simple angle, where two walls met in 
an apartment hallway, with a door that opened inward from 
a living-room beyond. In this last the big dramatic moment 
of the play was to be staged. 

In this angle Nolan proceeded to act out the business 
which he conceived to be in character for a girl of Nelly’s 
sort in circumstances so contrived as to make eavesdropping 
seem constructively defensible. And Lucinda looked on with 
grave attention and puckered brows, eager to catch every 
hint that would help her become a better actress. For the 
very considerable amount of raw power as a pantomimist 
which Nolan indubitably possessed, she had much respect. 
He knew every trick of gesture and expression and how to 
communicate the secret of their most effective use in the 
delineation of theatrical emotion. In this respect his greatest 
fault was a tendency to overdo things, to let his enthusiasm 
for acting run away with his discrimination. 

It was running away with him now. He was building 
Nelly’s scene on lines of broad emotional melodrama widely 
Inconsistent with the situation. Forgetting that, while the 
conversation assumed to be going on beyond the door was 
one that would surely annoy and disgust her whom it con- 


| HE offensiveness of this was so pointed that Lucinda 


cerned, its revelations were after all hardly of a character to 
break her heart, who was in love with neither of the 
speakers—indifferent to these considerations, Nolan was, as 
Nelly, ranting and raving in the angle like one gone half 
mad with shock and grief. Yet such was the fire he com- 
municated to the performance that for the time being he 
truly succeeded in perverting Lucinda’s sense of proportion. 
So much so that when, having emptied his bag of tricks, he 
moved out of the camera lines with the stereotyped inquiry: 
“See what I want, dear?” she nodded without thinking and 
stepped into character and the set. As the lights blazed on, 
the cameras began to tick, and Nolan seized the megaphone 
which he invariably used while directing—though he had as 
much need of it now as the cameras had of telescopic lenses. 

“Now, dear,” he blared through this instrument, “go to 
it and show us what you got. Remember, this is your Big 
Scene, your one grand little chance to put it over that you're 
a sure-enough actress. That’s it,”—as an elderly leading- 
man ushered Lucinda into the set from the living-room side, 
laid a finger to his lips, and pointed down the hallway 
before disappearing—“that’s it—nod to show you know what 
he means. Now start for the back door. It hasn’t struck 
you yet it would be a swell young idea to stop and listen 
to all they’re saying about you. But now it does; you turn, 
look back, frown. Pretty work. Now go back, but not all 
at once. Make us see you don’t think you ought to do this 
sort of thing, make us see the big struggle with your better 
nature, and better nature losing out. Good. Now you put 
your ear to the door and hear your name. Give a good start 
and look horrified. You never knew men could talk about 
women like that, you know. Show us horror, and make it 
strong, dear; can’t make it too strong. Remember you’re 
just realizing the man you love is such a rotten cad he could 
make a wager about your virtue. It just makes you feel 
sick all over—Great snakes! what’s that for? What’s the 
matter?” 

For of a sudden the heart-rending tremolo in Nolan’s 
voice as he described the awful offense committed against 
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Nelly had tickled irresistibly Lucinda’s sense of the absurd; 
and her laugh had followed naturally, inevitably, uncon- 
trollably 

Now as Nolan’s frantic gesture bade the camera man to 
cease cranking, she rested weakly against the door and held 
her sides 

“I'm sorry, Mr. Nolan,” she gasped. 
didn't know 
so funny 

Her voice broke in another peal of hysterical merriment, 
while Nolan literally ground his teeth. 

“What struck you as so funny?” he exploded. “Show 
me anything funny about this scene, and I—I'll eat my mega- 
phone.” 

“Oh, I am sorry!” Lucinda was doing her utmost to 
contro! herself, but still her voice shook at intervals and her 
body rocked with recurrent spasms of idiotic mirth. “You 
see—-when vou said that—all at once it struck me—I'm sure 
I don’t know why—as too awfully funny for words!” 

“Well, why?” Nolan insisted, all but dancing with rage. 
“Give a reason. Why’s it funny?” 

“Because— Well, you see—I don’t like to criticize—but 
really, you know, this is a ridiculous way for Nelly to carry 
on when she hears what she hears. She isn’t in love with 
Richards, she isn’t even in love with Dick; and surely”- 
Lucinda was rapidly sobering now and growing earnest in 
her efforts to justify herself to Nolan’s face of thunder 
—‘surely she oughtn’t to rant like a tragedy queen just 
because she hears Richards confess, what she’s known all 
along, that he’s the sort of man he is. Don’t you see?” 

“Sure I see.” Nolan spoke with an unwonted evenness 
of tone, for him; but the tone was ugly. “I see a lot of 
things. I see you’ve made up your mind to try to make a 
fool of me. I see you’re dead-set on making me so mad 
I'll give up my job rather than go on trying to make an 
actress out of a screen-struck near-society dame. Well, all 
right: you win. I resign, I'm out! You've got your wish 
And I don’t come back, not if you was to go down on you 
xnees to beg me to finish this gosh-awful picture!” 

With an abrupt gesture of fury, oddly out of keeping 
with the level tone he had used, Nolan raised the megaphone 
above his head, with all his might cast it upon the floor 
at Lucinda’s feet, and walked off, leaving Lucinda in a 
temper curiously divided between relief and regret. For she 
was sure Nolan meant it. 


“Forgive me. I—I 
I was going te laugh till—till it struck me as 
Se 


\ 

OWARD the close of the afternoon the war council of 

the incorporators of Linda Lee, Inc., stalled on dead 

center. No success had rewarded the quest of a director 
at once competent and free to take up the work which Nolan 
had bungled and abandoned; and when Lucinda had for the 
tenth time reiterated her unshakable refusal to countenance 
overtures looking toward the reinstatement of Nolan, a 
silence of complete discouragement spellbound the conference 
in that tiny, ill-furnished room which served Lontaine as 
an office. 

Fanny alone seemed to have secret resources which 
enabled her to rise above the common level of depression. 
Perched on the writing-bed of Lontaine’s roll-top desk, she 
sat swinging her feet, her abstracted yet amused gaze 
roving out through the single window, the most elusive and 
inscrutable of smiles flickering about her paint-smeared lips. 

In a common chair tilted back against the wall opposite, 
Lontaine lounged, sulkily worrying his scrubby moustache. 
He had not said or suggested as 1uch by syllable or look, 
yet Lucinda felt that he held her solely responsible for the 
break with Nolan, and was weary of the whole business to 
boot, and heartily wished himself out of it. 

To Lucinda herself the desk-chair of the president had 
fallen as the seat of honor. Profound weariness temporarily 
held her faculties in suspense. Her least formless thoughts 
were of the evening to come, when she and the Lontaines 
were to dine with Summerlad in Beverly Hills. She was 
deciding to be beforehand with Harry and Fanny, that she 
might have a little time alone with Lynn. Altogether with- 
out warning she found herself staring into the homely, 
greasy grin of Isadore Zinn. The owner of the studios had 
opened the door without troubling to knock. 

“Hello, people!” he saluted intimately. 
making out?” 

“Ah, that good Mr. Zinn!” Fanny replied airily. “If 
you really must know, we’re not.” 

“It’s an impassé,” Lontaine stated. Then, observing 
Zinn’s nonplussed stare: “We’re all up a blind alley, you 
know.” 

“Bet your life I know you are,” Zinn agreed vigorously. 
“That’s what I butted in to speak with you about. If I ain’t 
in the way.”—The trio made reassuring noises.—“I was think- 
ing maybe they was something I could do to help out.” 

“I’m afraid not, Mr. Zinn, thank you,” Lucinda replied. 
“That is, unless you can find us a director.” 

“Just what I was going to suggest. Lay my hands on 
the very man you want in five minutes; only they’s one 
catch to it—he’s under contract to somebody else.” 

“Then I don’t quite see—” Lucinda began. But Lon- 
taine interrupted: “You mean we can buy the fellow’s 
contract, what?” 


“How you 


INN wagged his head. “Not a chanst,” he uttered in 
7 lugubrious accents. ‘Not a chanst. I wouldn’t sell that 

boy’s contract for no amount of money. Wally Day’s 
the lad. Got everything a guy ought to have to make a big 
splash in pictures except the big head. Only man I know 
could pull you out of the hole you’ve got yourselves into.” 

“But what’s the use of tantalizing us?” Lucinda de- 
manded fretfully. 

“Well, 1 just got an idea maybe we could come to an 
agreement about letting Wally finish up your picture for 
you. Like this, now: I got an idea maybe I and Wally 
between us could make your picture right. You've spent 
a bale of kale, maybe a couple hundred thousand dollars, 
maybe more. That’s all right. We don’t have to worry 
about that till I come to look at your books—” 

“Look at our books!” Lontaine shrilly expostulated. 

Zinn’s gross hand patted the air soothingly. “Sure I got 
to look at your books, ain’t I, if I sit in on this production ? 
What I mean is: You sell me the production as is, and I'll 
pay you fifty per cent. what it cost you to date, cash money. 
Then I and Wally and Miss Lee here’ll go ahead and finish 
up; and it won’t cost you anything more, Miss Lee, and I'll 
give you ten per cent. of the net profits. That’ll let you”—he 
nodded to Lontaine—“take your time about finding a studio 
of your own, and get all set to use Miss Lee when I’m done 
with her. If that ain’t a handsome offer, J don’t know. 
What you say?” 

After a stupefied moment Lucinda looked in doubt to 
Lontaine. His eyes had suddenly grown more stony and 

[Continued on page 45] 
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He indicated the sofa, and quite gently but with 
decision freed his arm from the nervously gripping 


hands 
“You won't send me back?” the boy urged with 
quivering supplication 


No, I won’t do that,” said Saltash as he went 
away 

He swore once or twice with considerable energy 
ere he returned, cursing the absent Antonio in 
language that would have outmatched the Italian’s own. 
Then, having relieved his feelings, he abruptly laughed to 
himself and pursued his errand with business-like briskness 

Returning, he found his protégé in a small heap on the 
sofa, with his head deep in the cushion as though he sought 
escape from the light. Again the feeling of harboring some 
small animal in pain came to him, and he frowned. The 
mute miscry of that huddled form held a more poignant 
appeal than any words 

“Look here, Toby!” he said. “I’ve brought you some- 
thing to eat, and when you've had it you'd better get a 
sleep. You can tell me all about it—if you want to— 
in the morning.” 


HE boy had started upright at his coming. He looked 
7 at Saltash in his quick, startled way. It was almost as 

if he expected a kick at any moment. Then he looked 
at the tray he carried, and suddenly his face crumpled; he 
hid it in his hands 

“Oh, dash it!” said Saltash. “Let’s have a little sense!” 

He set down the tray and flicked the fair head admonish 
ingly with his thumb, still frowning. “Come! Be a sport!” 
he said 

After a brief pause, with a tremendous effort, the boy 
pulled himself togethcr and sat up; but he did not raise his 
eyes to Saltash again. He kept them fixed upon his hands, 
which were tightly clasped in front of him. 

“I'll do whatever you tell me,” he said, in a low voice 
“No one has ever been so decent to me before.” 

“Have one of those rolls!” said Saltash practically 
“You'll talk better with something inside you.” 

He seated himself on the edge of his bunk 
and lit another cigarette, his attitude one of royal 
indifference, but his odd eyes flashed to and fro 
with a monkeylike shrewdness that missed nothing 
vi his desolate companion’s forlorn state 

“You've been doing this starvation business 
for some time, haven't you?” he asked presently 
“No wonder you didn’t feel like work.” 

The boy’s pinched face smiled, a small, wistful 
smile. “I can work,” he said. “I can do any 
thing—women’s work as well as men’s. I can 
cook and clean boots and knives and sew on 
buttons and iron trousers and wash 
shirts and wait at table and make 
beds and sweep and—” 

“For heaven’s sake, stop!” said 
Saltash. “You make me giddy. Tell 
me the things you can’t do instead! 
It would take less time.” 

Toby considered for a few mo- 
ments. “I can’t drive cars,” he said 
at length. “But I can clean ’em; 
and I'd love to learn.” 

Saltash laughed. “That's the sole 
exception, is it? You seem to have 
picked up a good deal in a 
short time Did they teach 
you all that over there?” 


OBY  stiook his head 
“I've knocked about a 
good lot,” he said 

“And know everything evi 
dently,” said Saltash. “What 
made you think of 
coming on board this 
yacht p= 

The boy’s eves gave 
him a_ shining look 
“Because she belongs to 
you,” he said 

‘Oh!” Saltash puf 
fed at his cigarette for 
“You'd 
made up your mind to 
throw in your 
fortunes with 
mine, had you?” 

Toby nodded 
“I wanted to 
if vou'd have 


a few seconds 


me.” 
‘Seems I 
haven't much 
choice remark 
ed Saltash. “And 
what are you 
going to do 
when you’re 
tired of me? Fling yourself at someone else’s head, I 
uppose ?” 
Again he saw the hot color flood the thin face; but the 


boyish eyes did not flinch from hi “No, I shan’t do that,” 
said Toby, after brief reflection. “I'll just go right under 


Next time 


Oh, will you?” said Saltash. “And so remain—a blot 
yn my escutcheon for all time Well now, look here! You 
i're honest ?” 
“Yes, sil said Toby with breathless assurance, and 
rar ip and stood before him with the words, as though 
challenging criticism 
Saltash poked at him with his foot, as he sat “Make 
+ promis he asked casually 
Anything you wish, my lord,” said Toby promptly 
Saltash grinned at hi “Be careful! I see you are of 
a rash and impulsive disposition, and I like my slaves to have 
a little discretion. The promise I want is that whatever 
happer to i—how er 1uch I kick you or bash you or 
eneral ill-use ) you'll never jump overboard or do 


anything silly of that kind. Is it done?” 
Toby was standing before him, facing him with straight, 


candid eyes. He did not seem surprised at the suggestion so 


coolly made Saltash noted that it certainly did not shock 
him. . 

‘All right, sir,” he said, after a moment 

“It’s a promise, is it?” said Saltash 


Toby nodded “Yes, sir.” 
+ “Good!” said Saltash. He stretched out a hand and took 
bim by one skinny arm. “Better now?” he asked 


[Continued from page 7) 


“Ves, sir. Yes, my lord. 
Thank you, my lord.” Toby’s 
eyes looked, smiling, into his 

“Very well. I'll keep you,” 
Saltash said. “Did anyone see 
you come aboard ?” 

“No, my lord.” 

“Then you came 
with me, see? I brought 
you—if anyone wants 
to know.” 

“Very good, 
my lord. Thank 
you, my lord.” 
Saltash made 
a humorous 
grimace 
“You can call 
me ‘sir’ if you 
like,” he said 
“It makes no 
difference.” 




























































“Adieu, most 
exquisite and 
most wicked,” he 
said. “I return 


po 


no more. 


“Thank you, sir,” 
said Toby with a 
responsive grin. 

“And your name 
is Toby, is it? Toby 
what ?” 

“Toby Wright, 
sir.” Very promptly 
the answer came. 

Saltash’s eyes scrutinized him with half-derisive amuse- 
ment. “I hope it’s a good fit,’ he remarked. “Well, look 
here, Toby, you must go to bed. Did you bring any luggage 
on board?” 

“No, sir. ’Fraid not, sir. Very sorry, sir, I came away 
in a hurry,” explained Toby rather nervously. 

“And stole the hotel livery,” said Saltash. 

“No, sir. Borrowed it,” said Toby 

“Ho! You're going to pay for it, are you?” questioned 
Saltash, 

“Yes, sir, some day. First money I get, sir. Don’t want 
to have anything belonging to that damn’ Italian cur,” said 
Toby, with much emphasis. 

“Naug ! Naughty!” said Saltash, pinching his arm. 


i ity! 
“Well, come along, and I'll show you where you can sleep 
'here’s a small cabin out of my dressing-room you can have 
for the present. I haven’t got my valet on board.” 

“Very good, sir, thank you. What time shall I call you, 
sir?” said Toby brightly. 

“You needn't call me,” said Saltash. “You can just lie 
quiet and take care of that black eye of yours. [I'll let 
you know when I want you.” 

“Very good, sir,’ said Toby, looking crestfallen 

Saltash stood up. “And you'll do as you're told, see?— 
always! That’s understood, is it?” 

Toby smiled again, eagerly, gratefully. “Yes, sir. Always, 
sir!” he said promptly. “Shall I take off your boots before 
I go, sir?” 

“No. Look after yourself for the present!” said Saltash. 
“And don’t get up to mischief! There’s a very strict captain 
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how you go.” 
The boy looked up at him with eyes of twink 


despair that had so nearly overwhelmed him. 

“Oh, I'll be very good, sir,” he promised. “J 
won't get you into trouble anyhow, sir.” 

“You imp!” said Saltash, pulling his ear 
“Think I'll put up with your impudence, do you 
You'll play that game once too often if you’re not careful 

Toby hastened to adjust his features to a becoming ex 
pression of gravity. “I won't, sir. No, I won't. I'll be a 
good servant to you—the best you’ve ever had. I'll never 
forget your goodness to me, and I'll pay back somehow 
that I will, sir.” 

His boyish voice suddenly throbbed with emotion, and |} 
stopped. Again for a moment he had the forlorn look oj 
a small animal astray from its own. 

Saltash patted his shoulder kindly. “All right. That 
do. Don’t be tragic about it! Come along to your burrow 
and have a good square sleep!” He led him away without 
further words, and Toby went, gratefully and submissively 

A few minutes later Saltash came back with a smile on 
his ugly face, half-quizzical, and half-compassionate. “Run 
little devil!” he commented again as he began to undress 
“So the gods had a gift for me after all! Wonder what | 
shall do with it!” 

And then abruptly the smile became a mocking glance 
that banished all the kindliness from his face. He snapped 
his fingers and laughed as he had laughed a little earlier 
when his cigarette had fallen into the water with a sound 
like the hiss of a serpent. 

“I—wonder!” he said again. 


CHAPTER IV 
TOBY 


T was contrary to Captain Larpent’s habit to show sur- 

prise at any time, whatever the caprices of his patron 

but he did look at Saltash somewhat harder than usual 
when the latter informed him in his breezy fashion of the 
unexpected addition to the yacht’s company. He also frowned 
a little, and smoothed his beard as though momentarily 
puzzled. 

“You won’t want to be bothered with him,” he said a ‘ter 
brief reflection. “Better let him sleep in the forecastle. 

“Not for the present,” said Saltash. “I am going to train 
him, and I'll keep him under my own eye. The little beggar 
has had a pretty rough time of it, to judge by appearances 
I've a fancy for looking after him myself.” 

“What are you going to make of him?” asked Larpent. 

Saltash laughed carelessly, flicking the ash from his 
cigarette. “I'll tell you that when I can show you the 
finished article. I’m keeping him below for the present 
He’s got a prize-fighter’s eye which is not exactly an orna- 
ment. Like to have a look at him? You’re ship’s doctor.” 

Larpent shrugged his shoulders. “P’raps I’d better. I’m 
not over-keen on sudden importations. You never know 
what they may bring aboard with them.” 

Saltash’s eyes gleamed mischievously. “Better inoculate 
the whole crew at once! He’s more like a stray spaniel 
than anything else.” 

“A King Charles!” suggested Larpent, with the flicker of 
an eyelid. “Well, my lord, let’s have a look at your find!” 

They went below, Saltash whistling a careless air. He 
was usually in high spirits when not suffering from boredom 

Someone else was whistling in the vicinity in his cabin; 
but it was not from the valet’s cabin that the cheery sounds 
proceeded. They found him in the bathroom with an oily 
rag, rubbing up the taps. He desisted immediately at their 
entrance and stood smartly at attention. His eye was badly 
swollen and discolored. He looked wretchedly ill, but he 
managed to smile at Saltash, who took him by the shoulder 
and made him face the light. 

“What are you doing in here, you—scaramouch? Didn't 
I tell you to lie still? Here he is, Larpent! What do you 
think of him? A poor sort of specimen, eh?” 

“What's his name?” asked Larpent. 

“Toby Barnes, sir,” supplied the boy promptly. 

“And there’s nothing under the sun he can’t do except 
drive cars,” put in Saltash,—“and obey orders.” 

Toby winced a little. “I’m sorry, sir. Only wanted to 
be useful, sir. I'll go back to bed if you say so.’ 

“What do you say, Captain?” asked Saltash. 

Larpent bent and looked closely at the injured eye. “The 
sooner the better,” he said after a brief examination. “Stay 
in bed for a week, and then I'll look at you again!” 

“Oh, not a week!” exclaimed Toby, aghast, and then 
clapped a hand to his mouth and was silent. But his look 
implored Saltash, who laughed and pinched the shoulder 
under his hand. “All right. We'll see how you get on 
If we meet any weather you'll probably be only too thankful 
to stay there.” 

Toby smiled somewhat woefully, and said nothing. 

Larpent stood up. “I'll fetch some stuff to dress it wich 
Better have it bandaged. Pretty painful, isn’t it?” 

“No, sir,” lied Toby valiantly. “Don’t feel it at all.” 

But he shrank with a quick gasp of pain when Larpent 
unexpectedly touched the injury. 

“Don’t hurt the child!” said Saltash sharply. 

Larpent smiled his faint, sardonic smile, and turned away 


OBY laid his cheek with a winning, boyish gesture 
i against the hand that held him. “Don’t make me go to 
bed, sir!” he pleaded. “I'll be miserable in bed.” 

Saltash looked down at him with eyebrows comically 
working. “It is rather a hole—that cabin of yours,” he 
conceded. “You can lie on the couch in my state-room if 
you like. Don’t get up to mischief, that’s all! I’m respon- 
sible for you, remember.” 

Toby thanked him humbly, swearing obedience and good 
behaviour. The couch in Saltash’s cabin was immediate'y 
under a porthole, and the fresh sea-air blew straight in. He 
stretched his meagre person upon it with a sigh of content- 
ment. and Saltash smiled down upon him. “That’s right 
You'll do there. Let’s see! What did you say your name 
was ?” 

“Toby, sir.” 

“Toby Barnes or Toby Wright?” said Saltash. 

The boy started, turned very red, then very white, opened 
his mouth to speak, shut it tightly, and said nothing. 

Saltash took out his cigarette-case and opened it with 
great leisureliness. The smile still played about his ugly 


features as he chose a cigarette. Finally he snapped the lid 
and looked down again at his protégé. 
“Or Toby nothing?” he said. 
Toby’s eyes came up to his, though the effort to raise 
them drew his face painfully. 
(Continued on page 20] 


in command of this boat, so you'd better mind 


ling comprehension. He had plainly forgotten the 
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S Lx Savings rom Soap 


Made possible with Fels-Naptha by its perfect combination of 
splendid soap and real naptha. How this golden bar brings ease 
and economy in doing your washing and general housework 





1. A saving of clothes 


Why not make your lovely clothes last 
jonger? Those dainty undergarments with 
edgings and insertions you crochet with 
your own hands, are too precious to be 
worn-out so soon in washing. 

When you rub clothes between a hard 
soap and a hard wash-board, that means 
wearing away the fabric and hurrying it to 
the rag-bag. 

Fels-Naptha is particularly safe. Because 
it is not a brick-hard soap it rubs off easily 
on the clothes without wear. And it washes 
clothes so gently! The real napthain 
Fels-Naptha makes the dirt let go by loosen- 
ing it from the fibre without injury to the 
fabric. Only extremely soiled places need a 
light rubbing. You don’t have to do any 
hard rubbing at all. This is why Fels-Naptha 
keeps clothes from wearing-out fast. 





2. A saving of hands 


There is no need to risk scalding and 
shriveling your hands in hot water, or to 
put up with the extra heat and steamy 
atmosphere of boiling clothes. Fels-Naptha 
does ics work in water of any temperature. 

You can boil clothes with Fels-Naptha 
if you wish, and get them clean quicker than 
with ordinary soap, because of the real 
naptha in Fels-Naptha; but thousands of 
women tell us they find no need of boiling 
when they use Fels-Naptha. 


The Fels-Naptha way of washing with &| 


lukewarm water is the comfortable way. /j 


~ 
= 


It is amazing how quickly and 
thoroughly Fels-Naptha works 
throughout the house—brightening 
painted woodwork, taking spots out 
of rugs, carpets, cloth, draperies, 
cleaning enamel of bathtub, wash- 
stand, and sink. 





3. A saving of time 


In using Fels-Naptha you simply wet the 
clothes, soap them, put them to soak, then 
go about the house for half an hour doing 
something else while the real naptha in 
Fels-Naptha goes through and through the 
clothes and loosens the dirt. At the same 
time, Fels-Naptha makes the water soapy, 
ready to flush away the dirt when you douse 
the clothes up and down a few times. 
Extremely soiled places, of course, will need 
a light rubbing. Rinse, and the washing is 
done. A saving of time! 


4. A saving of fuel 


Since you can do the washing with 
Fels-Naptha in lukewarm water, what is 
the use of wasting gas or coal? You can 
save all the extra heat needed to boil clothes, 
if you use Fels-Naptha. 

When you use a washing-machine :— 
because the naptha in Fels-Naptha loosens 
the dirt even before the washer starts to 
work, you don’t have to run the washer so 
long—you save electric current. 











FREE If you haven't tried Fels-Naptha for washing and cleaning 
a pleasant surprise awaits you. Send for sample, free. 
Write Fels-Naptha, Philadelphia. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 





5. A saving of work 


When you use Fels-Naptha there is no 
need to spend the morning bending over 
the washtub, or to rub your strength away 
on the washboard. There is no boiler to 
lift on and off the stove, and no lifting of 
clothes in and out of the boiler. You will 
never dread the weekly wash when you do 
it the Fels-Naptha way, because it doesn’t 
tire you out. 

If you have the washing “done out” with 
Fels-Naptha, the clothes come home sweeter 
and cleaner, and with less wash wear-and- 
tear. Or, if the washing is done at home 
for you with Fels-Naptha, the strength saved 
enables your laundress to do the ironing, 
too, the same day. A real saving of work! 





6. A saving of money 


Besides the saving of money in fuel, time, 
and clothes, very often with Fels-Naptha 
you save doctor’s bills by preventing colds 
from overheating, and other illness from 
over-exertion. 

The only way you can make this all 
round saving from soap is to be sure you 
get Fels‘-Naptha—the original and genuine 
naptha soap—of your grocer. The clean 
naptha odor and the red-and-green wrapper 


Sats are your guides. 





You can tell genuine Fels-Naptha 
by its clean naptha odor— 
and the work it does. 


© 1921, Fels & Co. 


Philadelphia 














Send for 
Swift & Company’s 
1922 Year Book 


It tells you where your meat comes from. 


It tells you why you can nearly always get 
the kind of meat you want. 


It tells you what governs the price you pay. 
It tells how you can reduce your meat bills 


It tells you what difference it would make 
in your meat bills if Swift & Company made 
no profits. 


It tells you the effect on your meat bills if 
there were no large packers. 


These are matters vital to every housewife, 
and their discussion makes interesting and 
helpful reading. 


Send for Swift & Company's Year Book for 
1922—it is just out. 


There is a copy waiting to be sent to you— 
free. Write for it. 


—- sie ] 


Address Swift & Company 
4225 Packers Avenue, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 


Swift &Company,U.S.A. 


A nation-wide organizati yned by more than 40,000 shareholders 
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[Continued from page 18) 
“Whatever you like, my lord,” he said up like a dog close to him, dumb in his 
iaintly. “I'll answer to anything.’ devotion but always ready to serve him. 
Saltash’s own face was curiously soft- Saltash treated him with a careless gen- 
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ened He looked down at Toby for some 
seconds in silence, idly tapping the cigarette 
he held against the cas Then “How 
old are you?” he asked suddenly 

“Sixteen, sir.” Toby's eyes with their 
dunib pleading were still anxiously raised 
to hi 

Saltash bent abruptly and put his hand 


very lightly over them. “All right. Don’t 
hurt yourself!” he said kindly “Vou're 
young enough to chuck the past and start 
igaimn 

Toby's clawlike hands came up and 
closed upon his wrist. ‘Wish I could, sir,” 
he whispered with lips that quivered. 
“Haven't had much of a chance—so far, 
ir 


“All right,” Saltash said again. “It’s up 
to you, I shan’t interfere. Don’t expect too 
much of me; that’s all Lask! I’m not con- 
sidered exactly u suitable companion for 
young things like you.” 

Larpent, returning, wondered what his 
patron had been saying to make the boy’s 
eyes wet with tears, but betrayed no curi- 
osity on the subject 

“Are you going to let him stay in 
here?” he asked, as he bound a lotion- 
soaked pad over the damaged eye 

“For the present,” said Saltash. “Any 
objection ? 

“Not the smallest.” Larpent’s tone was 
absolutely non-committal. “Make him lie 
quiet, that’s all! 

“He'll do that,” said Saltash with con- 
fidence 

“Good!” said Larpe nt “We're in for 
a blow before we reach Gib, or I’m much 
mistaken.’ 


Some hours later, when the blow that 
Larpent had prophesied had arrived in 
earnest and the yacht was pitching on a 
wild sea in the light of a lurid sunset, 
Saltash came below to change 

He was met by Toby, hastly of face 
but still desperately smiling, who sprang 
from his couch to wait upon him, and 


collapsed at his feet . 
Saltash lifted the slight, trembling figure 
and put it down again upon the couch 
“Do you know what I’m going to do 


with you?” said Saltash 


“No, sir.’ Toby stirred uneasily 

The vessel pitched to a sudden slant and 
Saltash braced himself. “I’m going to put 
you to bed in my bunk here,” he said 
“You've got to have a decent night’s rest 
Did Murray lock you out any spare slops? 


I told him to 

“Oh, yes, sir. Thank you, sir. But I 
couldn't sleep in your bunk, sir—please, sir!” 

Saltash pulled him up short. “You'll do 
as I tell you, now and always,” he said, 
with royal finality “You've put yourself 
in my hands, and you'll have to put up 
with the consequence Get that?” 

Toby subsided without further protest 

At Saltash’s behest and with his help, 
e presently crept back to his own cabin 
to divest himself of his hotel livery and 
don the very roomy suit of pajamas that 
Murray the steward had served out to him 


} 


Then, bare-footed, stumbling and shiver 
ing, he returned to where Saltash leaned 

kit in the narrow. dressing-room, 
awaiting him 

Saltash’s dark face wore a certain look 
of grimnes He bent without words and 


lifted the shrinking figure in his arms 

Ten seconds later Toby sank down in 
a berth as luxurious as any ever carried by 
a private yacht He was still -shivering, 
though a grateful warmth came about him 
as Saltash tucked him in He tried to 
murmur thanks, but ended with a quiver- 
ing chin and silencs 

Saltash spent the night on the velvet 
couch under the closed port-hole, dozing 
occasionally and always awaking with a 
jerk as the roll of the vessel threatened to 
pitch him onto the floor of the cabin. 
It was not a comfortable means of resting, 
but he endured it in commendable silence 
with now and then a grimace which said 
more than words 

And the little waif that the gods had 
flung to him slept in his bunk al] through 
the long hours as peacefully as an effigy 


upon a tomb 
CHAPTER IV 
DISCIPLINE 
HE storm spent itself before they 
reached Gibraltar, and Toby emerged 
wearing the brown and gold hotel suit 
“Now I’ve bought you—body and soul,” 


said Saltas! From Gibraltar he had sent 
a small packet of notes to Antonio in pay- 
ment for the hotel-livery 

The vivid colors of Tony’s injured eye 


had faded te a uniform dull vellow, and he 
no longer wore a bandage. When they put 
to sea again he was no longer an invalid 
He followed Saltash wherever he went, at- 
tended scrupulously to his comfort, and 
when not needed was content to sit curled 


erosity that veiled a good deal of con- 
sideration. He never questioned him with 
regard to his past, taking him for granted 
in a fashion that set Toby completely at his 
ease 

They went into perfect summer weather, 
and for a blissful week they voyaged 
through blue seas with a cloudless sky 
overhead. Toby’s white skin began to tan 
The sharp lines went out of his face. His 
laugh was frequent and wholly care-free. 
He even developed a certain impudence in 
his attitude towards his master to which 
Saltash extended the same tolerance that 
he might have shown for the frolics of a 
favorite dog. 

It was an odd companionship which 
only the isolated life they led during those 
few days could have developed along those 
particular lines. WhenySaltash was bored 
he amused himself with his protégé, teach- 
ing him picquet and chess, and finding in 
him an apt and eager pupil. There was a 
good deal of the gambler’s spirit in Toby, 
and Saltash idly fostered it because it gave 
him sport. He laughed at his opponent’s 
keenness, supplied stakes for the game, 
even good-naturedly let himself be beaten. 


ND then one day he detected Toby 

A cheating. It was an end that he might 

have foreseen He had encouraged 

the fever, he had practically sown the 

seeds; but, strangely, he was amazed, more 

disconcerted than he had been for years by 
the consequences. 

“I’m going to give you a licking for 
that,” he said, black brows drawn to a 
stern line. “You can go below and wait 
for it.” 

Toby went like an arrow, and Saltash 
spent the next half-hour pacing the deck, 
cursing himself, the youngster, and the in 
sane and ridiculous Fate that had linked 
them together. Then he went below to 
administer judicial corporal punishment to 
a human being for the first time in his life 

He found Toby waiting for him in his 
shirt-sleeves, raiher white but quite com 
posed, his riding-switch all ready to his 
hard 

“Ever been flogged before?” he asked 
him curtly as he picked it up 

“No, sir,” said Toby, with downcast 
eyes 

“Why not?” There was a cutting note 
in his voice. “Never qualified before?” 

Toby shot him a swift and nervous 
glance that was like a flash of blue flame 
“No, sir. Never been caught before,” he 
said 

Saltash’s eyes flickered humor, but he 
steeled himself. “Well, you’re caught this 
time—fairly caught. I may not be a speci- 
ally fit person to punish you for it, but 
you won't be let off on that account.” 

“Go ahead, sir!” said Toby, with his 
hands twisted into a bony knot 

And Saltash went ahead His heart 
was not in the business, and as he smote 
the narrow bent back it cried shame on him 
roby made no ‘sound, but at the third 
stroke he winced, and immediately Saltash 
with a terrific oath in French, hurled his 
switch violently at the opposite wall 

“There! Don’t do it again!” he said, 
and swung him round to face him. “Sorry ? 
What ?” 

Then ke saw that Toby was crying, and 
abruptly let him go, striding out through 
the dining saloon and up the companion- 
way, swearing strange oaths in varied lan- 
guages as he went 

When Saltash went down to dress for 
dinner, he found his clothes laid out as 
usual but no Toby in attendance His 
first impulse was to look for him, but he 
checked it and dressed in solitude. This 
thing must be conducted in the approved 
judicial manner at all costs 

Larpent was stolidly awaiting him in 
the saloon, and they sat down together 
Usually Toby stood behind his master’s 
chair, and the vacant place oppressed Sal 
tash. He talked jerkily, with uneasy in 
tervals of silence. 

Larpent talked not at all beyond the 
lemands of ordinary courtesy. He ate 
well, drank sparingly, and when not listen- 
ing to Saltash’s somewhat spasmodic con- 
versation appeared immersed in thought 
When the meal was over, he refused coffee, 
and rose to go on deck 

Then, abruptly, Saltash stayed him 
“Larpent, wait a minute—unless you're in 
a hurry! Have a cigar with me!” 

Larpent paused, looking across at the 
dark, restless face with the air of a man 
making a minute calculation. “Shall we 
emoke on deck, my lord?” he said at length 

Saltash sprang up as though he moved 
on wires. “Yes; all right. Get the cigars, 
Murray!” he commanded the steward; and 
to Larpent as the man went to obey 
“That’s decent of you. Thought you were 
going to refusc I was damned offensive 

[Continued on page 24] 
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Says Science 


Wonderful, Clear, Colorless 
Liquid Restores Normal Color. 


Results in a Week. 


Secret Sought by Thousands Now 
Revealed to Men and Women 
Who Want to Banish Gray Hair 


What is the story your mirror tells? Have 

reason to feel that your friends are 

whispering, “She is showing her age. See how 
gray she is?” 

Or are you a man still full of the ability 
to win and yet regarded as “too old’’ for 
ictive service because your hair is gray? 

But, no matter how gray your hair, you 
have it in your power to see it restored to 
its former color with all the glossy richness 
which it showed in early vears, 

“T have tried so many things,” 

ind yet you see -”’ 

Forget the failures. They are past. Now 

1 are to be told the secret of restoring the 
natural color with a wonderful, clear, color- 
less liquid. You are to be shown how in the 

vacy of your own room, with hardly an 
effort, you can make a change which will 
bring youth to your appearance, joy to your 
heart 


you say, 


A Remarkable 


Treatment at Your Service 


This wonderful treatment comes in the 
form of a liquid, clear and colorless, and 
aining properties which quickly restore 
the lost color to the hair and give it renewed 
vigor. Simply apply it to the scalp and soon 
you see the lost color returning to give your 
hair its former luxuriance and beauty. And, 
remarkable as it may seem, this wonderful 
preparation is not sticky, greasy or messy, 
nd it will not stain either the skin or the 
finest fabrics. It is as agreeable to apply 
as the purest water. 

Now you have the 





secret. Its name is 
Kolor-Bak. And now you have the 
eans of banishing your grayness in. the 
simplest, easiest way you can imagine 


also 


Restores the Original Color 


Kolor-Bak is just what we have described 
ibove—a clear, colorless solution which has 
the power to make gray hair take on the 
color it once had. That is what you want— 
it is what Kolor-Bak gives you. 

You will find also that Kolor-Bak brings 
perfect uniformity in the restored color. It 
will be the same color from roots to tips. As 
the hair grows it will not be dark on top, and 
gray beneath. It will not appear streaked or 
faded. Having this uniformity in the re- 
stored color is quite as important as getting 
rid of your grayness. When you get the 
change you want it perfect, you want to 
feel that is is beyond detection. And, wash 
ind clean your hair as often as you wish, 
the restored color will not be changed—it 
has become permanent, just as if it had 
never been gray. 

You not only have this uniformity but you 
see your hair come back to the actual shade 
it had in the past. Application of this re- 
iarkable liquid to gray hair means that hair 
nce brown becomes brown once more, once 
red it becomes red, once black it becomes 
black, once blonde it becomes blonde. The 
one pure colorless solution does for all 

You will also see a wonderful “life” and 
lustre in your hair, for healthy, well nour 
ished follicles bring not only the return of 
the desired color, but a new vitality. That 
faded appearance is gone, any brittleness is 
ibsent also. Your hair is luxuriant, bril 
liant, soft, glistening, beautiful as it ever 
was in youth. Years seem to have rolled away 
—your age has gone with your grayness. 

Every scientist, every physician, knows 
that gray hair is simply hair that has ceased 
to receive its normal supply of coloring 
or pigment from certain tiny cells 
i follicles and papillz) in the scalp, 
ecause these cells have become inactive 
from illness, shock of some kind, scalp dis 
dandruff, infection, neglect of the 
hair or lack of circulation, etc 

It was due to the skill of a painstaking 
chemist that the proper combination of in- 
gredients was found for a solution which 
acts almost magically to bring back the color 
which one or more of these causes has ban- 
hed. It is simply amazing to see how the 
color steadily and surely reappears. 

Think of what this change would mean to 
you. Not only the appearance of youth but 
the feeling that you really are young again 
You will be simply amazed. Kolor-Bak 
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ease, 


is 


must give you this or your test of it costs 
you nothing 


A Marvelous 


Relief for Always— Youthful 
Appearance Wins 


Dandruff, Itch- 
ing Scalp and 
Falling Hair 


Thousands have found 
that Kolor-Bak works 
wonders in the most 
persistent cases of dan- 
druff, itching scalp and 
falling hair. It quickly 
cleans the pores of the 
scaly matter which im- 
pedes circulation, and 
evidently destroys the 
germs which feed upon 
the nourishing matter 
which should be ab- 
sorbed by the cells and 
follicles and _ which 
cause the hairto become 
brittle or to fall out. 
Thus by removing the 
cause of the trouble, it 
brings the scalp and 
hair to a normal con- 
dition. The dandruff 
goes, the itching ceases 
and the hair grows 
thick and glossy, 
healthy and strong 
Kolor- Bak gives a 
cool, refreshing sensa- 
tion to the scalp— 
it not only makes it 
clean, it makes it feel 
clean. It has no sticki- 
ness or greasiness. It 
is just a pure, clean, 
colorless liquid which 
contains only ingre- 
dients known to be bene- 
ficial for the purpose. 
No nitrate of silver, 
no mercury, no coal 
tar, no henna or sage 
tea, no wood alcohol 
or any other ingredient 
injurious to hair or 
scalp in Kolor-Bak. 


the Admiration 


This Guarantee 
Is Your 
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Protection 


Gray haired—‘Too old for active service” 


You need not accept 
our statements that 
Kolor-Bak will do all we say. With every 
full treatment we send our legal, written, 
binding agreement and guarantee— 

—That Kolor-Bak will restore gray hair 
to its original color, will remove dandruff, 
stop itching scalp and falling hair, and will 
promote the health of hair and scalp. 

3ack of this guarantee is the responsi- 
bility of an established house and the amaz- 
ing record of Kolor-Bak itself. 


Thousands Tell You How 
Kolor-Bak Helped Them 


“Have used Kolor-Bak to my utmost satis- 
faction where others have failed.” 

“What do I think of Kolor-Bak? Simply 
wonderful. No more gray hairs for me and 
dandruff a thing of the past.” 

“Words cannot praise Kolor-Bak enough.” 

“It restored the natural color of my hair 
and has cured my little girl of dandruff.” 

“My hair was perfectly white—now brown 
as when young.” 

“Delighted! One bottle did the work.” 

“My hair began to turn natural color in 
twelve days.” 

“Am 60 years old. 
brown as in youth.” 

“*t bottle restored my gray hair to its original 
color and put my scalp in healthy condition.” 

“Hair was streaked with white. Now 
a nice even brown and dandruff all gone.” 
“My hair was falling out badly. Kolor-Bak 
has stopped it and put it in fine condition.” 
“T would not take a thousand dollars for 
my Kolor- Bak,” writes a grateful man 
who owes to Kolor-Bak the appearance of 
youth which enables him to hold his position. 


Hair was white. Now 





\ 

“My hair turned gray -when | 
fighting in the trenches,” writes 
a soldier of the “Old Hickory” 4 
Division (Tenn.). “Kolor-Bak has 
completely restored its former color.” 

From everywhere come words like 
the above praising this wonderful treat- 
ment for the hair. 


Special Free Trial Offer to 
Readers of McCall’s Magazine 


We invite every reader of McCatt’s 
Magazine who has gray hair or who suffers 
from itching scalp, dandruff or falling hair 
to prove Kolor-Bak without risking a penny. 

To give you all the fairest opportunity 
to learn by actual experience what Kolor- 
3ak will do, we are making a special prop- 
osition, particulars of which will be sent 
by mail to those who ask for it. No money 
to send, only the coupon. 

No matter what you have used, unless 
you have already tried Kolor-Bak, you have 
not found the truly natural way to restore 
the vanished color. Of course you will 
want to compare this efficient method with 
other kinds of treatment—and we want you 
to make the coninarison at our risk. All 
that we can say, convincing as it may be 
means nothing beside an actual test of 
Kolor-Bak. 

When you see that wonderful change 
come over your appearance, when you 
see youth return in the glorious abun- 


dance of healthy, luxuriant hair restored 
to its original color, when you enjoy 
that clean feeling which freedom from 


dandruff brings, when you see your hair 
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0 More Gray Hair- 














My Hair Was 


\% 

\ ; 

S Quite Gray 

= 

N Only a short time ago 

N my hair was quite gray 

s and was becoming grayer 

= and grayer. It was- fall 

| ing out. I began to look 
older. My scalp itched ter 
ribly, Showers of dandruff 

\ and scurf appeared when- 
ever I combed my hair. 

H 1 was simply amazed 

\ at — oe change 

1 produced by only a_ few 

N Comietens of Kolor- Bak YW 

kt] The itching stopped with | \\ 

= the first application. The 





dandruff disappeared. My 
hair soon stopped coming 
out. The most wonderful 
thing of all, however, is 
that my hair is again its 
original, natural color-—not 
one single gray hair to be 
found in my head. I look 
ten years younger and I 
really feel that much 
younger. No wonder I am 


so thankful for Kolor-Bak! 


(A typical letter.) 














falling out and when you are rid 
of itching scalp—-then you will know Kolor 
Bak as thousands of others know it. 

Don’t put this off a day. Send the 
coupon which not only entitles you to 
receive the free trial privilege but brings 
our valuable book on Treatment of the 


stop 


Hair free. 
No ‘need to send any sample of your 
hair as the one clear Kolor-Bak solution 


is for all hair regardless of former color 
Mail only the coupon to Hygienic Labora 
tories, 3334-3338 West 38th St., Dept. 376, 
Chicago, Ill. 


cceeieimeiieict |i. 


HYGIENIC LABORATORIES 
3334-38 West 38th St., 
Dept. 376, Chicago 

Please send your Free Trial Offer 
on Kolor-Bak and your Free bool 
on Treatment of the Hair and Scalp 























These are Queen Oats 


The rich, plump, flavory 


or 
ta) 


rains. 


From the grains only Quaker Oats are flaked. That 


is one reason for their luscious 


which has won the world. 





flavor—a 


flavor 


Puny, Insipid Grains 


These are the grains which we discard—small, 


underfed, unripe. 


A bushel of choice oats yields but 


ten pounds of Quaker Oats, because we sift out 


these grains. 


Quaker Oats gained its world-wide fame on quality 
and flavor. This brand stands for super-grade flakes. 


This flavor has won oat lovers all the world over. 


They send overseas to get it. 


It has won 


millions of American 


wish to make the oat dish delightful. 


It brings to every home i 
oats. And that is important. 


+ 
L 


mothers, 


who 


enters a new love of 


As a vim-food and a 
food for growth, oats have an age-old fame. 


Kvery dish supplies the child with sixteen needed 


elements. 


Quaker Oats 


The favorite of fifty nations 


12-cent per Dish 

Quaker Oats 
And the cost, 
save in distant sections, is but 30 cents. 


As 


} 





The larocer ) kace f 
ne larger package Ol 


makes 60 liberal dishes 


So you get this quality without fancy 


ice when you ask for Quaker Oats. 


}D 


Please remember this 


Packed in sealed round packages with removable cover 
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Pom fenawts Faevatt 


1 talked to my friends to find out their homemaking cares 


Right Plans and Tools 





These Take the Toil Out of Housework | 


By Nell B. Nichols 


last few weeks and learning their 

problems. I have had frank discus- 

sions with them about the difficulties 
they are facing 

My conclusion, after taking everything 
into consideration, is that every existing 
trouble is solved by the new homemaking 

Here are the common problems of the 
homemaker, as I learned them in this study, 
with my friends, of their difficulties: Find 
ing time to do all the work so as to avoid 
being crowded by unfinished tasks; keeping 
the house in order; avoiding endless dish- 
washing after cooking meals and baking; 
keeping physically fit, which means shun- 
ning fatigue and finding time for recreation; 
knowing where to invest the available 
dollars so as to maintain a high standard 
of living 

My experience, together with that of 
these other housekeepers, convinces me that 
all the difficulties, or at least a large pro- 
portion of them, are eliminated in the new 
homemaking where work is planned care- 
fully, where the methods developed by the 
science of home economics are followed 
and where labor- 
saving devices 
are used 

Of course, 
plans for doing 
housework fre 
quently are 
made only to be 
changed by some 
unexpected hap- 
pening. It’s a 
part of life—this 
shifting of plans. 
My working- 
schedules have 
been ruined 
many, many 
times But 
averaging the 
weeks of my 
housekeeping ex 
periences, there 
have been more 
times when my 
plans could be 
carried out than 
when they were 
abolished 

Here is the weekly schedule I follow 
when circumstances permit : 

On Monday the house is put in order 
and the clothes for laundering the next day 
are collected. Stains are removed and the 
soap or soap chips are dissolved ready for 
the laundry tub. Tuesday is given to wash- 
ing and getting the clean clothes dampened 
for ironing, and Wednesday is used for 
ironing. Occasionally I am able to do the 
mending on Wednesday afternoon. 

When Thursday morning comes, the 
bedrooms, halls and closets are given a 
thorough cleaning, and usually time is left 
for mending, sewing and baking. The rest 
of the cleaning is done Friday morning. 
Saturday morning is a time of prep- 
aration for Sunday. The house is straight 
ened generally and baking and cooking 
are done. 

Careful planning distributes the hard 
tasks. It also groups details of work so as 
to save time and energy. 

It is important to use labor-saving 
methods as well as to plan wisely. For 


[ «= been talking to homemakers these 


savings bank? 


another, they 


carried on? 


Do We Realize That— 


Proper equipment does housework 
better, more quickly and more 
cheaply than hand power does? 


Labor-saving tools are as much an 
investment as money put into the 


Using credit to pay for them, stretch- 
ing the payment for the more ex- 
pensive ones over six months or 
a year, is conducting business on 
a credit basis—as all business is 


example, avoiding the use—and the wash- 
ing—of unnecessary dishes is essential in 
the new homemaking. “How I dread 
washing dishes!” one woman confessed to 
me. “I’m looking for the type of house- 
keeping where this problem is solved.” 

“When I go into the kitchen to prepare 
a meal,” another remarked, “I use only the 
dishes and utensils necessary in handling 
the food. Until I followed this practice, I 
dreaded dish-washing. 

“In the same way I keep my house free 
from clutter. Whenever I have finished 
with anything I put it away. This and 
the use of the right tools make it possible 
for me to keep the house orderly.” 

Essential as right planning and right 
methods are, they fail to produce good 
results unless the homemaker also uses tools 
which enable her to get all the work done 
in the time allotted for it. I consider my 
equipment of labor-saving machines and 
devices essential to modern home-making 
processes. 

Just how the housekeeper feels after 
doing the washing, for instance, depends 
on the equipment she has. The most effi- 

cient way of 
— washing is by 
the use of the 
power machine 
because its 
mechanical force 
saves time and 
strength and 
clothes — there- 


“Going without” a necessary piece fore money. I 
of equipment is not economy ? 


failed to appre- 
ciate the full 
value of my 
washing- machine 
until I tried to 


Purchased systematically, one after rinse, by hand, 
can be acquired the clothes that 
readily for every home? were in a_ tub 


filled with hot 
water. Mechan- 
ical force does 
this work best— 
work that is too 
hot for human 
hands and too 
heavy for 
a woman’s 
muscles. 

A self-heating iron does away with trips 
to and from the stove and in addition its 
temperature is regulated easily. 

The ironing-machine wonderfully sim- 
plifies the labor of ironing all the flat 
pieces. 

Much of the fatigue from cleaning 
comes from bending, stretching and scrub 
bing. Every housekeeper with whom I 
have talked agrees with me that the use 
of long-handled mops and brushes are 
necessary to save stooping. 

A broom is available for collecting large 
pieces of trash and for sweeping the attic 
and basement floors and the verandas and 
walks, but for no other purpose. To clean 
rugs and carpets, the new homemaking de- 
mands the use of the power vacuum-cleaner. 
It does the work more thoroughly and 
quickly 

The new homemaking demands, also 
that the homemaker weigh comparative 
values and see where a dollar spent will 
save three—perhaps in the wear and tear 
on furnishings or in a doctor’s bill. 
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Two interesting 
examples of the 
Slenderizing 
styles shown in 
the Lane Bryant 
Style Book. 
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This Book is Free- 
\ Write for it Today 


\ STOUT women, you can look slender. 
This book tells you how—and it will 
be sent absolutely free. It is the Lane 
Bryant Style Book, “Slenderizing Fash- 
ions for Stout Women”—theonlystyle 
book published exclusively for stout 
women. 76 pages. Picturing Coats, 
Suits, Dresses, Waists, Skirts, Cor- 

sets, Hose and Underwear, for 

_ stout women. Smart Styles. Low 

\ Prices. Every purchase guaran- 
teed. Style Book Free. A post- 

= ard will bring it. Write today. 





























Tess 


‘Fashionably 


Look 
Slender 


TOUT WOMEN, now, may dress 
S in the latest fashion. They can 
follow the latest mode, the fash- 
ions of the hour—and look slender. 


They can procure ultra-modish 
clothes, with slenderizing lines, 
ready to put right on and wear. 


New York and Paris Fashions 


Lane Bryant specializes in providing just 
such clothes. New York and Paris fash- 
ions re-designed with slenderizing lines. 


The finest materials and the best work- 
manship—always. Yet the prices are very 
low, for Lane Bryant manufactures as 
well as designs —and sells direct to you. 


Service by Mail 


Our service is nation wide. The Lane 
Bryant stores in New York, Chicago and 
Detroit serve daily the elite of the land. 
The Lane Bryant Style Book brings this 
service to you, right to your very door. 

Call at our stores when you can. In 
the meantime’ shop by mail. Individual 
service. Hundreds of styles’ to choose 
from. Full roomy sizes—up to 56 bust. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. A beautiful 


Style Book FREE. Write for it today. 


LanelSryant 


Address Dept. 92 


O8%St at Hitth Avenue 














Ask Us Now 


This test will delight you 


Again we offer, and urge you 
to accept, this new teeth-cleaning 
method. 


Millions now employ it. Lead- 
ing dentists, nearly all the world 
over, are urging its adoption. 
The results are visible in whiter 
teeth wherever you look today. 


Bring them to your people. 


The war on film 


Dental science has declared a 
war on film. That is the cause of 
most tooth troubles. And brush- 
ing methods of the past did not 
effectively combat it. 


Film is that viscous coat you 
feel. It clings to teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. Then night 
and day it may do serious damage. 


Film absorbs stains, making 
the teeth look dingy. It is the 
basis of tartar. It holds food 
substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. Very few 
people have escaped the troubles 
caused by film. 


Two film combatants 


Now two combatants have been 
found. Many careful tests have 
proved their efficiency. 


A new-day tooth paste has 
been created, and these two film 
combatants are embodied in it. 
The paste is called Pepsodent. 


Now every time you brush 
your teeth you can fight those 
film-coats in these effective ways. 


Also starch and acids 


Another tooth enemy is starch. 
It also clings to teeth, and in fer- 
menting it forms acids. 


To fight it Nature puts a starch 
digestant in saliva. She also 
puts alkalis there to neutralize 
the acids. 


Pepsodent multiplies the sali- 
vary flow. It multiplies the 
starch digestant in the saliva. 
It multiplies the alkalis. Thus 
these teeth-protecting forces, 
twice a day, are much increased. 


They must be done 


These things must be done. 
Teeth with film or starch or acids 
are not white or clean or safe. 
You know yourself, no doubt, 
that old tooth-brushing methods 
are inadequate. 


See what the new way does. 


Make this pleasant ten-day 
test and watch your teeth im- 
prove. 





Papsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, which brings five desired effects. 
Approved by modern authorities and now advised by leading 


dentists everywhere. 





10-Day Tube Free « 


THE PERSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 640, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Mail 10-Diy Tube of Pepsodent to 








Only one tube to a family 








All druggists supply the large tubes. 


A few days will tell 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats disappear. 

Do this now. The effects will 
delight you and lead to constant 
delights. To all in your home they 
may bring new beauty, new pro- 
tection for the teeth. 
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Charles Rex 


[Continued from page 20] 


a while back. Accept my apologies! Fact 
is, I’m fed up with this show. Sorry if 
I disappoint you, but I’m going home.” 

“You never disappoint me, my lord,” 
said Larpent, with his enigmatical smile. 

Saltash gave him a keen look and uttered 
a laugh that was also not without its edge. 
“I like you, Larpent,” he said. “You al- 
ways tell the truth. Well, let’s go! We 
shan’t make Jamacia this trip, but it doesn’t 
matter. Jn any case, it’s a shame to miss 
the spring in England.” 

“Or the Spring Meetings?” 
Larpent, as he chose his cigar. 

“Quite so,” said Saltash, almost with 
relief. “My old trainer—the man who 
bought my racing-stud—always looks for 
me about now. You ought to meet him, 
by the way. He is another speaker of 
cruel truths.” 

He thrust a hand through his captain’s 
arm as they left the saloon, and they went 
on deck together. 


suggested 


T was a night of glorious stars, the sea 
one vast stretch of silver ripples, through 
which the yacht ran smoothly, leaving 

a wide white trail behind her. Saltash lay 
in a deck-chair with his face to the sky, 
but his attitude was utterly lacking in the 
solid repose that characterized his com- 
panion. He smoked his cigar badly, with 
impatient pulls. When it was half gone, 
he suddenly swore and flung it overboard 

“Larpent,” he said, breaking a silence, 
“if you were a damned rotter—like me— 
what would you do with yourself?” 

Larpent turned his head and quietly 
surveyed him. “I shouldn’t run a home 
for waifs and strays,” he said deliberately. 

Saltash made a sharp movement. “Then 
I suppose you’d leave ’em in the gutter to 
starve,” he said, with suppressed vehemence. 

“No, I shouldn’t. I’d pay someone 
else—someone who wasn’t what you called 
yourself just now—to look after ’em.” 

Saltash stirred uncomfortably in his 
chair as though something pricked him. 
“Think I’m a contaminating influence?” 

Larpent shrugged his shoulders. “It’s 
not for me to say. All diseases are not 
catching—any more thatithey are in- 
curable.” 

“Ho!” Saltash laughed suddenly and 
rather bitterly. “Are you suggesting—a 
cure ?” 

Larpent turned his head back again and 
puffed a cloud of smoke upwards. ‘“There’s 
a cure for most things,” he observed. 

“Can the Ethiopian change his skin?” 
gibed Saltash. 

Larpent was silent for a space. Then: 
“A painful process no doubt!” he said. 
“But more wonderful things have hap- 
pened.” 

“Pshaw!” said Saltash. 

Nevertheless, when Larpent rose a little 
later and bade him good-night, he reached 
up a couple of fingers in comradeship. 

“Good-night, old fellow! Thanks for 
putting up with me! Sure you don’t want 
to kick me?” 

“Not when you're kicking yourself,” 
said Larpent with a grim hint of humor. 

It was nearly an hour later that Saltash, 
prowling to and fro in the starlight, be- 
came suddenly aware of a figure, small and 
slight, with gleaming brass buttons, stand- 
ing behind his vacant chair. He turned 
sharply to look at it, some inexplicable 
emotion twitching his dark face. Then 
abruptly he moved towards it, stood for a 
second as one in doubt, then turned and 
sat down in silence. 

But as he settled himself he stretched 
forth an arm with a snap of the fingers, 
and in a flash Toby was kneeling by his 
side. The arm closed around him like a 
spring, and Toby uttered a low, tense sob 
and hid his face. 

Thereafter for a while there was no 
sound beside the throb of engines and wash 
of water. Saltash sat absolutely motion- 
less, with eyes half-closed. Save for the 
vitality of his hold, he might have been on 
the verge of slumber. And Toby, crouched 
with his head in his hands, was as a carven 
image, neither stirring nor seeming to 
breathe. 

The man moved at length, flicking his 
eyes open as though some unseen force 
had prodded him into action. He spoke 
with a brevity that might have denoted 
some sternness but for the close grip of his 
arm. 

“Have you been sulking all this time?” 

Toby started at his voice and burrowed 
a little deeper. “No, sir.” 

“Well, why didn’t you come before?” 

“I was—afraid,” whispered Toby. 
“Afraid! Why on earth?” Saltash’s 

hand suddenly found and fondled the fair 
head. His speech was no longer curt, but 
gentle, with a half-quizzical tendernesss. 
“Aren’t you rather an ass, boy? What was 
there to be afraid of?” 

Toby could not tell him. He only, 
after a moment, slipped down in a sitting 
position by Saltash’s side and rested with 
more assurance against the encircling arm. 


“Come! 
Saltash. 

“No, sir. You didn’t hurt me at all.” 
Toby stammered a little. “You—you— 
meant—not to hurt me, didn’t you?” 

“T must hit harder next time evidently,” 
observed Saltash, with a squeeze of the 
narrow shoulders. 

“No, sir—no, sir! 


I didn’t hurt you much,” said 


There shan’t be a 
next time!” Toby assured him with 
nervous vehemence. “I only did it just to 
see—just to see—I’ll never do it again, sir.” 

“Just to see what?” asked Saltash 
curiously. 

But again Toby could not explain him- 
self, and he did not press him. 

“Well, you didn’t do it at all well,” he 
remarked. “I certainly shouldn’t make a 
profession of it if I were you. It’s plainly 
not your métier.” 

He paused, but with the air of having 
something more to say. Toby waited 
silently. 

It came with a jerk and a grimace, as 
if some inner force compelled. “I can’t 
talk pi-jaw—on this subject or any other. 
You see—I’m a rotter myself.” 

“You, sir!” Toby lifted his head sud- 
denly and stared at him with eyes that 
blazed passionately blue in the starlight. 
“Don’t believe it!” he said. “It isn’t true.” 

Saltash grinned a little. His face had 
the dreary look of something lost that a 
monkey’s sometimes wears. “You needn’t 
believe it, son, if you don’t want to,” he 
said. “But it’s true all the same. That’s 
why I gave you that licking, see? Just to 
emphasize the difference between us.” 

“Tt isn’t true!” Toby asserted again al- 
most fiercely. “I'd kill anyone else that 
said so.” 

“Oh, you needn’t do that!” said Sal- 
tash, with kindly derision. “Thanks all 
the same, my turkey-cock! If I ever need 
your protection I'll be sure to ask for it.” 
He flicked the young face with his finger. 
“But you’re not to follow my example, 
mind. You’ve got to run straight. You’re 
young enough to make it worth while, and 
—TI’ll see you have a chance.” 

“But you'll keep me with you, sir,” said 
Toby swiftly. “You'll keep me—always— 
with you!” 

“Ah!” Saltash’s brows twisted oddly for 
a second. He seemed to ponder the matter. 
“T can’t say off-hand what I’m going to 
do with you,” he said. “You’re—a bit 
of a problem, you know, Toby.” 

“Yes, sir. I know. I know.” Toby’s 
voice was quick with agitation. “But you 
won’t send me away from you! Promise 
you won’t send me away!” 

“Can’t promise anything,” said Saltash. 
“Look here! I think there’s been enough 
of this. You’d better go to bed.” 

But Toby was clinging fast to his hand. 
He spoke between quivering lips. “Please, 
sir, you said you’d bought me body and 
soul. You can’t mean to chuck me away 
after that! Please, sir, I'll do anything— 
anything under the sun—for you. And 
you—you can kick me—do anything to me 
—and I'll never say a word. I’m just 
yours—for as long as I live. Please, sir, 
don’t send me away! I—TI’d rather die 
than that.” 

He laid his head suddenly down upon 
the hand he held so tenaciously and began 
to sob, fighting desperately to stifle all 
sound. 


ALTASH sat for a few moments in 

utter silence and immobility. Then, 

abruptly, in a tense whisper, he spoke. 

“Toby, you little fool, stop it—stop it, 
do you hear? And go below!” 

The words held a queer urgency. He 
raised himself as he uttered them, seeking 
to free his hand, though with all gentle- 


* ness, from the clinging clasp. 


“Get up, boy!” he said. “Get up and 
go to bed! What? Oh, don’t cry! Pull 
yourself together! Toby, do you hear?” 

Toby lifted a white, strained face. His 

eyes looked enormous in the dim light. 
“Yes, sir. All right, sir,” he jerked out, 
and stumbled, trembling, to his feet. “I 
know I’m a fool, sir. I’m sorry. I can’t 
help it. No one was ever decent to me— 
till you came. I—shall just go under now, 
sir.” 
“Oh, stop it!” Saltash spoke almost 
violently. “Can’t you see that’s just what 
I want to prevent? You don’t want to go 
to the devil, I suppose?” 

Toby made a passionate gesture that 
was curiously unboylike. “I'd go to hell 
and stay there forever if you were there!” 
he said. 

“Good God!” said Saltash. 

He got up in his sudden fashion and 
moved away, went to the rail and stood 
there for a space with his face to the rip- 
pling sheen of water. Finally he turned 
and looked at the silent figure waiting be- 
side his chair, and a very strange smile came 
over his dark features. 

“All right,” he said. 
and be damned if you want to! 

[Continued on page 25] 


“Stay with me 
I daresay 
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it would come to the same thing in the 
end.” 

Toby drew himself together with a swift 
movement. “That means you'll keep me, 
sirr 

His eyes, alight and eager, looked up to 
Saltash with something that was not far 
removed from adoration in their shining 
earnestness. 

The strange smile still hovered about 
Saltash’s face; a smile in which cynicism 
and some vagrant, half-stifled emotion were 
oddly mingled. 

“Yes, I'll keep you,” 
looking at him oddly. 

Toby’s eyes, very wide open, intensely 
bright, looked straight back. “For good, 
sir?” he said anxiously. 

And Saltash laughed, a brief, mocking 


he said, and paused, 


laugh. “For better, for worse, my Toby!” 
he said. “Now—go!” 
CHAPTER V 
THE ABYSS 


HEY sighted the English shore a few 
days later, on an evening of mist and 
rain. The sea was grey and dim, the 

atmosphere cold and inhospitable. 

“Just like England!” said Saltash. 
never gushes over her prodigals.” 

He was dining alone in the saloon with 
Toby behind his chair, Larpent being ab- 
sent on the bridge. 

“Don’t you like 
Toby. 

“T adore her, 
hideous grimace. 
for amusement.” 

Toby came forward to fill his glass with 
liquor. “Too strait-laced, sir?” he sug- 
gested with the suspicion of a smile. 

Saltash nodded with a sidelong glance 
at the young face bent over the decanter. 
“Too limited in many ways, my Toby,” he 
said. “But at the same time useful in cer- 
tain emergencies. A stern mother, perhaps, 
but a wise one on the whole. You, for 
instance—she will be the making of you.” 

A slight tremor went through Toby. He 
set down the decanter and stepped back. 
“Of me, sir?” he said. 

Saltash nodded again. He was finger- 
ing the stem of his glass, his queer eyes 
dancing a little. “We've got to make a 
respectable citizen of you somehow,” he 
said. 

“Do you think that matters, sir?” said 
Toby. 

Saltash raised his glass. “You won't 
always be a boy of sixteen, you know, 
Toby,” he said lightly. “We've got to 
think of the future, whether we want to 
or not.” 

I don’t see why, sir,” said Toby. 

“You see, you’re young,” said Saltash 
with the air of one who drinks a toast. 

Suddenly he turned in his chair, the glass 
still in his hand. 


“She 


England, sir?” said 
” said Saltash with his most 
“But I don’t go to her 


“Toby, you and I have got to have a 
talk.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Toby, blinking rather 
rapidly. 


Saltash was watching him with a faint 
smile in his eyes, half-derisive and _ half- 
tender. “What are you going to be, Toby?” 
he said. “It all turns on that.” 

Toby’s hand still gripped the back of 


his chair. He stood up very straight, fac- 
ing him. “That is for you to decide, sir,” 
he said. 


“Ts it?” said Saltash, and again his eyes 
gleamed a little. “Is it for me to decide?” 

“Yes, sir. For you alone.” There was 
no flinching in Toby’s look now. His eyes 
were wide and very steady. 

$altash’s mouth twitched as if he re- 
pressed some passing emotion. “You mean 

just that?” he asked, after a moment. 

“Just that, sir,” said Toby, with a slight 
quickening of the breath. “I mean I am— 
at your disposal alone.” 

Saltash took him suddenly by the 
shoulder and looked at him closely. “Toby,” 
he said, “aren’t you making rather a fool 
of yourself?” 

“No, sir!” Swiftly, with unexpected 
vehemence, Toby made answer. “I’m doing 
—the only thing possible. But if you—if 
you—” 

“Well?” Saltash said. “If I what?” 

“If you want to get rid of me at any 
time,” Toby said, commanding himself with 
fierce effort, “I'll go, sir. Ill go!” 

“And where to?” Saltash’s eyes were no 
longer derisive; they held something that 
very few had ever seen there. 

Toby made a quick gesture of the 
hands, and dropped them flat at his sides. 
“T'll get rid of myself then, sir,” he said, 
with sudden chill pride. “That won’t be 
very difficult. And I'll do it—so that you 
won't even know.” 

Saltash stood up abruptly. 
are quite unique!” he said. 
in your funny little way. Your only ex- 
cuse is that you're young. Does it never 
occur to you that you’ve attached yourself 
to the w py person ?” 

“No, breathed Toby. 


“Toby, you 
“Superb, too, 


Charles Rex 


[Continued from page 24] 


“You're not afraid to stake all you’ve 
got on a bad card?” pursued Saltash, still 
curiously watching him. 

“No, sir,” he said again; and added with 
his faint, unboyish smile: “I haven’t much 
to lose anyway.” 

Saltash’s hand tightened upon him. He 
was smiling also, but the gleam in his eyes 
had turned to leaping, fitful flame. ‘“Well,” 
he said slowly, “I have never yet refused— 
a gift from the gods.” 

And there he stopped, for suddenly, 
drowning all speech, there arose a din that 
scemed to set the whole world rocking; 
and in a moment there came a frightful 
shock that pitched them both headlong to 
the floor. 

Saltash fell as a monkey falls, catching 
at one thing after another to save himself 
landing eventually on his knees in pitch 
darkness with one hand still gripped upon 
Toby’s thin young arm. But Toby had 
struck his head against a locker and had 
gone down, stunned and helpless. 

The din of a siren above them still 
filled the world with hideous clamor as 
Saltash recovered himself. “Damn them!” 
he ejaculated savagely. “Do they want to 
deafen us as well as send us to perdition?” 

Then very suddenly it stopped, leaving 
a void that was instantly filled with lesser 
sounds. There arose a confusion of voices, 
of running feet, a hubbub of escaping steam, 
and a great rush of water. 

Saltash dragged himself up in the dark- 
ness, sought to drag Toby also, found him 
a dead weight, stooped and lifted him with 
wiry strength. He trod among broken glass 
and plates as he straightened himself. The 
noise above them was increasing. He flung 
the limp form over his shoulder and began 
desperately to claw his way up a steep 
slant towards the saloon door and the com- 
panionway. 

Sound and instinct guided him, for the 
darkness was complete. But he was not the 
man to die like a trapped animal while the 
most slender way of escape remained. 
Hampered as he was, he made for the open 
with set teeth and terrible foreign oaths of 
which he was utterly unconscious. 

Whether that fierce struggle for freedom 
could ever have ended in success single- 
handed, however, was a point which he was 
not destined to decide; for after a space of 
desperate effort which no time could mea- 
sure, there suddenly shone the gleam of an 
electric torch in front of him, and he saw 
the opening but a few feet away. 

“Saltash!” cried a voice, piercing the 
outer din. “Saltash!” 

“Here!” yelled back Saltash, still fight- 
ing for foothold and finding it against the 
leg of the table. “That you, Larpent? 
How long have we got?” 

“Seconds only!” said Larpent briefly. 
“Give me the child!” 

“No! JuSt give me a hand, that’s all! 
Hang on tight! It'll be a pull.” 

Saltash flung himself forward again, his 
free hand outstretched, slipped and nearly 
fell on his face, then was caught by a vice- 
like grip that drew him upwards with grim 
strength. In a moment he was braced 
against the frame of the door, almost stand 
ing on it, the saloon gaping below him, a 
black pit of destruction. Larpent’s torch 
showed the companion stairs practically 
perpendicular above them. 

“Go on!” said Larpent. “Better give 
me the child. It’s you that matters.” 

“Get out, damn you!” said Saltash, and 
actually grinned as he began to climb, with 
his burden still hanging upon his shoulder. 

Larpent came behind him, holding his 
torch to light the way. They climbed up 
into a pandemonium indescribable, a wild 
torrent of sound. 

There was light here that shone in a 
great flare through billows of fog, showing 
the monster form of a great vessel towering 
above them with only a few yards of mist- 
wreathed water between. The deck on 
which they stood sloped upwards at an 
acute angle, and still from below there came 
the clamor of escaping steam accompanied 
by a spasmodic throbbing that was like 
the futile beating of giant wings against 
Titanic bars. 

A knot of men was struggling to lower 
a boat by the ghostly glare that lit the 
night about them, clambering and slipping 
against the rails, while a voice from beyond 
the fog-curtain yelled through a megaphone 
unintelligible commands. 

All these things were registered upon 
Saltash’s brain, his quick perception leaping 
from point to point with a mental agility 
that was wholly outside all conscious voli- 
tion on his part. He was driven by cir- 
cumstance as a bird is driven by storm, 
and he went before it undismayed, missing 
no chance of refuge. 

A life-buoy hanging beside the hatch 
caught his eye as he glanced swiftly around 
and in a second he pounced upon it. Toby 
slipped from his shoulder as he bent, and 
slipping, awoke. But he only lay and stared 


with dazed eyes at the man frantically 
on page 52] 
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When the hair is 

dry always give it 

a good, thorough 
brushing 


How to Make Your Hair Look 
Its Very Best 


What Proper Shampooing Will Do for It 


HE beauty of your hair depends 

| upon the care you give it. And in 

caring for the hair shampooing it 

properly is always the most important 
thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out 
the real life and lustre, natural wave and 
color, and makes your hair soft, fresh and 
luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dulland heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

When your hair has been shampooed 
properly, and is thoroughly clean, it will 
be glossy, smooth and bright, delightfully 
fresh-looking, soft and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent 
and regular washing to keep it beautiful, 
it cannot stand the harsh effect of ordi- 
nary soap. The free alkali in ordinary 
soap soon dries the scalp, makes the hair 
brittle and ruins it. 

That is why, everywhere you go, you 
find more and more women 





squeak when you 
pull it through your 
fingers. 

After all particles 
of dirt, dust and 
foreign matter have 
been loosened by 
the rich, creamy 
Mulsified lather, the 
next step should 
always be a very 
careful rinsing— 











using only clear, When thoroughly clean, 

f t “: wet hair fairly squeaks 
resh, warm when you puli it through 

water. your fingers 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


HIS is very important. After the 
final washing the hair and scalp 
should be rinsed in at least two changes 
of good, warm water, and followed with 
a rinsing in cold water. When you have 
rinsed the hair thoroughly, wring it as 
dr -y as youcan; finish by rubbing 1t with 
1 towel, shaking it and fluffing it until 
it is dry. Then give it a 





now using Mulsified Coccanut 
Oil Shampoo. This clear, pure 
andentirely greaseless product 

cannot possibly injure and it 
does not dry the scalp, or 
make the hair brittle, no mat- 
ter how often you use it. 

It is astonishing how really 
beautiful you can make your 
hair look, by regular weekly 
shampooing with Mulsified. 

The method is simple: 








good brushing. 

After a Mulsified Shampoo 
you will find the hair will dry 
quickly and evenly and have 
the appearance of being much 
thicker and heavier than it is. 

If you want always to be 
remembered for your beauti- 
ful, well-kept hair, make it a 
rule to set a certain day each 
week for a Mulsified Cocoanut 
Oil Shampoo, This regular 
weekly shampooing will keep 








First, wet the hair and scalp 
in clear, warm water. Then 
apply a little Mulsified Cocoa- 
nut Oil Shampoo, rubbing it 
in thoroughly all over the scalp and 
throughout the entire length, down to 
the ends of the hair. 


Rub the Lather Well In 


WO or three teaspoonfuls will make 

anabundance of rich, creamy lather. 
This should be rubbed in thoroughly and 
briskly with the finger tips, so as to 
loosen the dandruff and small particles of 
dust and dirt that stick to the scalp. 

When you have 
done this, rinse the 
hair and scalp 
thoroughly, using 
clear, fresh water. 
Then use another 
application of 
Mulsified. 

Two waters are 
usually sufficient for 
washing the hair; 
but sometimes the 
third is necessary. 
You can easily tell, 
for when the hair is 
perfectly clean, it 
will besoft and silky 
in the water, the strands will fall apart 
easily, each separate hair floating alone 
in the water, and the entire mass, even 
while wet, will feel loose, fluffy and light 
to the touch and be so clean, it will fairly 

















Use plenty of lather. 

Rubitin thoroughly and 

briskly with the finger 
tips 








The final rinsing should 
leave the hair soft and 
silky in the water 


thescalpsoft and the hair fine 
and silky, bright, fresh-look- 
ing and fluffy, wavy and easv 
to manage, and it will be noticed and 
admired by everyone. 

You can get Mulsified Cocoanut Oil 
shampoo at any drug store or toilet goods 
counter — here in the world. 

A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 








































































































Get This Quality Mirro 


Pan Today! 


You can obtain this regular 
$1.45 Mirro Aluminum 3-Quart 
Convex Sauce Pan, completewith 
cover, for only 89c,* if you act 
quickly. 

This is an introductory offer, to 
acquaint you with the beauty, 
convenience, and durability of 
Mirro Aluminum cooking uten- 
sils. We know once you use a 
Mirro utensil you will never use 
any other kind. 


Mirro ware is heavy and durable. 
Its price is moderate. Every 
woman can afford to use Mirro 
utensils because of their econ- 
omy both in first cost and long 
service. 

Compare any Mirro utensil with 
a similar article of any other 
make. Compare the thickness 
and hardness of the metal, the 
beauty of design and finish, the 
many features of convenience, 
and the low price. The low price 
of Mirro ware is possible because 
of volume production and latest 
improved manufacturing 
methods. 

Go to your dealer today and get 
your pan at the special 89c price? 
If it happens he is out of stock, 
ask him to order one for you, or 
send $1 (89c for pan and 11c for 
postage and packing) direct to 
factory. 


*Special Price in extreme South 
and West, 98c, regularly $1.60 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing 


Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S.A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 
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Here are the eight 
special features of 
this Mirro 3-Quart 
Convex Sauce Pan: 
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Cool, smooth, hol- 
low-steel handle 
with thumb-grip 
for easier, safer 
handling. Eye for 
hanging 


Tightly rolled, 
sanitary bead, free 
from dirt-catching 
crevices 

Inset cover pre- 
vents boiling over 
— conserves heat 


The bead of cover 
is upturned, and 
thus protects 
against steam and 
liquid 


§ Rivetless,no burn, 


ebonized knob — 
always cool 


Convex sides pre- 
vent contents 
from pouring off 
when liquid is 
drained 


Beautiful Mirro 
finish: rich, lus- 
trous, silvery 


Famous Mirro 
trade-mark 
stamped into the 
bottom of every 
piece. Your guar- 
antee of excellence 
throughout 


McCall's 



































ALUMINUM. 


Reflects 
Good Housekeeping 


The Good Old Insti- 


tution of Home 


[Continued from page 2) 


rush from place to place, trying to put on 
a properly equipped appearance. These 
social aspirants have homes, but they are 
not the precious old “sweet” homes, or their 
owners would not mortgage them for con- 
veyances that may be hopelessly wrecked 
upon the first journey undertaken in them 
While the parents are out on this mad rush 
to go anywhere on earth except home, most 
frequently accompanied perforce by their 
children, they fall into a habit of regarding 
home merely as a place in which to sleep, 
to eat when they are forced, or to be sick. 
The wide range of acquaintances made 
through the possession of a car gives them 
many places to go. The wide range of en- 
tertainment possible to both city and 
country dweller, the allure of music, light 
and dancing, all do their work, until today 
the good old institution of home is in the 
most precarious way it ever has been in the 
history of the world. Inevitably, children 
develop the same mental attitude and en- 
dure the same artificial exhilaration and 
consequent nerve strain, making them un- 
duly precocious, physically deplorable 

I believe in an automobile for every 
family who can afford it and who has the 
ballast to use it reasonably for sane and 
sensible purposes 

A home is precious. For the love of all 
that is sacred and essential to real happiness, 
do not risk the loss of it for any reason on 
earth. 

This thing must be understood definitely 
and at once—homes have got to be pre- 
served—a reasonable number of children 
must be born to each family and properly 
reared, or we deserve to become the victims 
of any nation that has the common sense 
to perpetuate its homes, and the loving self- 
sacrifice and the patriotism to bear and to 
rear to useful citizenship the children re- 
quired to foster and protect the life of a 
nation 


Beauty in Women 


[Continued from page 8) 


They want to have the warm children 
of human love, but they refuse to lose their 
love in that consummation, the love is more 
than its births. That, finally, is what 
beauty has accomplished—in making love 
more than a means, by making it the 
supremest quality of being. Beauty, in that 
alone, perpetually gives up the happiness of 
actuality, loses the security of prettiness, 
for a struggle toward unattainable heights 
It has no safety to offer, no long tepid life 
of contentment. It may well be that the 
men who are blind, impervious, to it, are 
fortunate; undoubtedly the women who are 
best contented have kindly hearts, simple 
minds and plain faces. 

They would never bring an army bat- 
tering at the walls of Troy, they would 
never send men into exile, to death; but 
keep them at home, thick and comfortable 
and undreaming. The men who are blind 
to beauty are in their measure lucky: side- 
walks are better for passage than the frozen 
ridges of mountains; it was more provident 
to be one with the crowds who were silent 
during Savonarola’s suffering than to have 
stood beside him. The bite of a flame is 
unendurabie to the flesh. So beauty is rare, 
which, for the multitude, is good; yet it is 
omnipotent, and that for the multitude is 
better still. But it is best of all, for every- 
one, that women are, occasionally, beauti- 
ful. They, reeognizing this need in them- 
selves, have been as beautiful as possible, 
as beautiful as they were allowed. A dress 
of blue or a dress of pale coral, slippers of 
satin and a hat with a flower; and it is 
their destiny to be generous—with a high 
comb in their hair—in the young even- 
ing drooping with the fragrance of locust 
trees 


When You Give a Party 


Meeting the Winds: 
unique March party. 
gerald Send stamped 
velope 

Parties all the Year: One for Every 
Month By Claudia Fitzgerald. Sug- 
gests rhymed invitations, games, con 
tests, stunts, costumes, prizes, refresh- 
ments. Original, sparkling. Price, 10 
cents 

A Book for the Bride: Etiquette of the 
Formal and Informal Wedding. Price, 
1 cents, 

A Luncheon on Saint Patrick’s Day: 
Menu and Recipes. By Lilian M. Gunn. 
Send stamped addressed envelope 


Complete plans for 
By Claudia Fitz- 
addressed en- 


Entertaining Without a Maid: Correct 
table service for Breakfast Parties, 
Luncheons, Teas, Receptions, Dinners, 
Sunday Night Suppers. 3y Edna 
Sibley Tipton. Price, 10 cents 

Address, enclosing postage, The Service 
Editor, McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 
37th Street New York City. 
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$5 for a “‘Cyco’’ Ball Bearing 


BISSELL’S 


Carpet Sweeper 
is only 50c a year 


Because it serves for 10 years at least. What 
sweeping device, old or new, compares with it 
in cost for everyday sweeping of rugs and 
carpets? As easy on the carpets as on the 
user. Handy and ready for instant use. 


Don't waste your money on cheap sweep- 


| ers of unknown make. 








Other Bissell models for less and fancy ones 
for more. Vacuum Sweepers, $9.00 and up. 
Toy Sweepers, 25c and up (slightly more in 
West, South and in Canada). At your dealer's. 

Pat Your S ing Reli 
on a Bissell’s s Appliance 
BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
220 Erie St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Oldest and Largest Sweeper Makers 


BE OUR REPRESENTATIVE j2sva.0 suror'ynes 
Sell beautiful dress 


goods, fabrics, ete., from attractive samples. There’s an 
order inevery home. Work easy, profits large. Detai's 


free—NATIONAL DRESS GOODS CO., 30 Beach St., N. ¥ 

















IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 





The Pidnces ‘Grand 


The piano of the hour is the small 
grand. Above is shown the most 
popular [vers &° Pond—our ‘‘Princess” 
model. Its shapely lines, exquisite 
finish, delightful tone and touch are 
the evolution of half a century’s 
experience in fine piano building. 
Powerful enough for the largest 
drawing room, yet petite enough 
for the tiniest apartment. Write 
for our catalogue describing &t. 


(4 How to Buy 


Where no dealer we them we ship IVERS & 
POND pianos direct from the factory. The 

jano must please or it returns at our expense 
ja Railroad freights. Liberal allowance for 
old pianos in exchange. Attractive easy pay- 
ment plans. 





Fill: out and send this coupon to 
IVERS & POND PIANO co. 
149 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catal. and valuabk 
information to buyers. 
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A House Without Windows 


French Doors Make It the Lightest House in the World! 


By Robert Cummings Wiseman 


WINDOWLESS house, and yet the 
A lightest house in the world! A 

house which a lover of light and 

sunshine will welcome, and yet a 
practical home which can be built eco- 
nomically, and which the housewife will 
appreciate because of the careful attention 
to her needs. 

The four principal rooms in the bunga- 
low illustrated have no windows, but in 
their places are casement doors, which, 
raised above the terrace, give a maximum 
of light and air. The phrase “without 
windows” refers only to the living quarters, 
for of course, casement doors in the kitchen 
and bathroom would not be practical. 

If you are a lover of the out-of-doors, 
you will like the idea of being able to do 
away with almost all of your outside walls 
on a summer evening and be able to get 
full value for each 
breath of air which a — 
stirs. 

The plan of the 
house has been laid 
out with two ideas in 
mind: First, economy 
of steps for the 
woman who must | 
keep house without a || 


HE architect, Mr. 
man, will 
answer any questions about 
The Lightest House in the 
World. Address him, Care 
of McCall’s Magazine, 236 


has a fireplace and plenty of light, leads 
out by any of the three doors onto a grass 
terrace. In this terrace it is wise to imbed 
flat, smooth stones at intervals which will 
enable you to walk upon it even just after 
a rain. 

On the enterior, economy has been a 
governing feature. The plan, simple in out 
line has enabled us to put on a roof free 
from breaks which are costly. Following 
the good precepts of our Colonial builders 
the detail has been kept unpretenticus and 
free from superfluous adornments. 

A cornice simply designed and light in 
detail, carries around above the doors. By 
all means keep this free from ostentation or 
heaviness. 

Clapboards, eight inches or more wide, 
form an attractive feature, though they may 
be still narrower if the house is built in a 
section of the country 
where narrow clap 
boards are the only 
available material. In 
the gable, shingles,are 
used to give a varia 
tion in texture 
Around the windows 
put a very simple 
frame with just a 


Wise- 
be glad to 





The 
old-fashioned 


way 


One easy turn of the “Lorain” 


red wheel gives you a 
choice of 44 measured and controlled oven heats for 
any kind of oven cooking or baking 


Why 
Men Love 


Home 







AVE you ever stop- 
ped to think that 
nearly all the poems and 
all the songs in praise of 
home are written by 


men? And isn’t it true that all such praise is really praise for the 
wife or mother— without whom home would be an empty place? 


| 
| West 37th Street, N : . : 
7 servant; second, a || yo Cit ‘d. enclose || Small moulded cap Home is Woman’s Workshop More Joy in Home Life 
separation of the bed- } pane Pa pe APs samc across the top 

rooms and bath from onedieat. Light trellises can And she isn’t praised half enough. How different when the home has 





the living-room, din- 
ing-room and kitchen. Il 
The social side of ; 
family life is also a 
point which has also been considered. In 
this little house the living-room, dining- 
room and side porch provide an ideal ar- 
rangement for entertaining. The side porch 
provides an opportunity for entertaining 
out-of-doors with a degree of privacy, being 
screened from the front. The small front 
porch can be used nicely when one does 


be built very inex- 
J pensively and provide 
a beautiful frame for 
climbing roses. 

Brick floors have been used for the 
porches as they are effective both in texture 
and color. ‘Along the sides of the porch set 
the bricks on edge but in the center lay 
them flat either in an ordinary way or, if 
you are more ambitious, in a simple pattern. 
Do not try to make it elaborate or you will 
spoil its effectiveness. By all means use a 


Men go home to escape from work 
and business cares, and to enjoy rest, 
refreshment, and happiness; but 
women have no such home to go to. 
The home that men love is too often, 
for women, only a workshop, with 
never ending duty and labor. And 
that isn’t at all fair. 


Men ease their own work with 


a Lorain! How it adds to the joy of 
life! Lorain cooks and bakes all kinds 
of food with absolute precision— 
bread, cake, pie, or even a full meal 
of meat, vegetabies and dessert at 
one time. Lorain never fails to pro- 
duce for your table the most delight- 
fully eatable food, and it saves two- 
thirds of the labor of cooking. 

Put food into a Lorain oven and 


not wish to be separated from the outside red brick for its contrast with the green : : 
world but rather enjoys watching the grass and white wood will give a delightful Cue? — of Sapo ~e a the housewife knows beforehand 
passersby. color note. | time and labor, and then nightly re-  eyactly when it will be done; and 


The bungalow type of home is favored 
by the average housewife because it elimi- 
nates the steps which weary the woman 
who must do her own housework. In this 
plan, with the bath between the bedrooms, 
communication is made simple and con- 
venient. Each bedroom has two exposures 
insuring sunlight and ample air. The living- 
room, which is of generous dimensions, and 

















The secret of the really successful small 
home is simplicity. Do not overdo things 
or in a few years you will tire of your 
house. The victim of the bizarre house is 
a sad person to see. A simple straight- 
forward house you will grow to love, and 
it will soon become a home. And after 
all it is a home and not a house which 
we all wish to have. 










































































turn toa home where the most valu- 
able and beloved worker has to 
struggle along, day after day, with 
faulty, out-of-date, and health- 
wrecking tools. It isn’t fair. 


Take cooking. Home is no home 
without good food. Yet how many 
men ever consider the hours wasted, 
the nerves unstrung, and the good 
cheer spoiled in women’s discourag- 
ing effort to get good food from poor 


until it is done and ready to serve, 
she need never once bend over her 
oven to look and watch. 

Better food, sure results always, 
less labor, less time spent in the 
kitchen, no cooking failures, happier 
wives and mothers, and happier 
homes for both men and women, 
that’s the wonderful! thing Lorain is 
doing. “An Easier Day’s Work” tells 
more about it. We want you to have 
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“Babys Clothes 


are the real test — 


“Isn’t it lovely?” My friend held up a child’s 
sheer muslin dress, clean, fresh and sweet. “T have 
laundered it a dozen times, and I declare, it looks 
better after each washing. 


continued, “although I’m no expert. I 
explain my good results with just one 
word, a name everyone knows,— 
“y ‘Larkin.’ 


) “T do the dainty things myself,” she 


“The real test of any Laundry product is a baby’s 


clothes. First, they are delicate and fine, and 





| 

| won’t stand strong soaps or rough treatment. 
Second, the kiddies’ garments go to the wash 
much more soiled, as a rule, than most things. 


“Years ago I found that Larkin Sweet Home 
Soap washes the children’s clothes perfectly. 


clothing and linens.” 
Larkin 


, Laundry Products 
make Monday a happy day 


Larkin Sweet Home Family Soap, a mild, pure, 
vellow soap, familiar to three generations of house- 


| Naturally, I use this famous old soap for all our 
| 


wives, comes in bars for ordinary use, in fine flakes 
for the washer. It is just one of the complete line 
* of well-known Larkin Laundry Products. 





Larkin Boraxine Soap Powder. Of greatest con- 
venience in the laundry, also unequalled for dish- 


washing and general cleaning. 


Larkin Gloss Starch. corn-starch. 


better. 


Perfectly pure 


There is none 


By the co-operatéve Larkin Plan, Larkin Products are 








shipped direct from factory-to-family. They afford 
substantial savings when compared with similar 
articles sold the ordinary retail way. 

It’s easy and convenient to buy Larkin 


Products through the Larkin Secretary in 


™,. your neighborhood, who is ready and glad 
Mm, to serve you. Let her 
m.. explain the Larkin Plan, 

fH. and fill your orders. 


“a New Larkin Spring Catalog 
No. 150 fully descrrbing 
the money-saving Larkin 
Plan, free on request. 
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The Perfect Wife 


[Continued from page 14] 


seven rooms, on Park Avenue. I wonder 
where she got that lamp.” 

“The lamp?” Hazel, returning, caught 
the ball. “It’s Breton pottery. I hunted 
all over to match the blue in silk for the 
shade. Goodness, you’ve none of you had 
any tea yet! I just let Stan have his own 
way in everything, Mrs. Hammond; men 
are perfect angels when they have their 
own way, Annabel Dexter says. And they 
like good things to eat—” 

“Clinic on matrimony?” Pennington 
came in on Hazel’s heels. “How-do, girls. 
So you feed the brute, do you? That’s 
right, though; let your wife have her own 
way in everything, because she’ll take it 
anyhow.” 

“Eleanor Duckworth always said,” Mrs. 
Hammond retorted, “that ten thousand 
mules couldn’t be more obstinate than you, 
Stan.” 

“But Eleanor wasn’t my wife,” Penning- 
ton said, unruffled. “I only succumb to 
the inevitable.” 

“There was a while we thought she was 
the inevitable.” Mrs. Hammond had that 
courage which the angels do not possess. 

“Did you?” Pennington grinned. “She 
didn’t.” He was still too much of an 
amateur husband to note Hazel’s figurative 
pricking of the ears. But Mrs. Mallowe 
did, and being almost irritatingly tactful, 
she hastily changed the subject. For the 
rest of the time they made afternoon-tea 
conversation. 

Hazel unconsciously echoed the final 
closing of the door with a sigh of relief, 
ignoring Stanley’s quizzical side glance and 
sotto voce comment : “That chore’s chored.” 

“It went off nicely, didn’t it?” she in- 
quired. “I do dislike that Mrs. Ham- 
mond; she has eyes like gimlets.” 

“Then why do you ask her?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Hazel replied ab- 
sently. “Everyone does. And she always 
asks me Stan, I want to talk to 
you about this apartment; I was thinking 
of getting a batik panel to put over the 
mantel.” 

“All right, ducky, have some batik.” 

“But about the apartnfeat. You know 
the lease is up in midsummer, and they'll 
ask twice the rent to renew.—Yes, thank 
you, Morton,” this to the butler, who an- 
nounced dinner. “So I was thinking, that 
is, I wondered,”—she slipped her arm 
through her husband’s as they went into 
the dining-room—“you used to talk about 
living in the country, and I wondered if 
you wouldn’t rather I looked for a house?” 

“A house in the country?” Pennington 
echoed as he took his seat at the correct 
mahogany table in front of a gold encrusted 
service plate. “Hazel, you’re a mind reader. 
Eleanor Duckworth was telling me today 
that the Harrod place, right alongside of 
hers, is for sale. You remember it—lovely 
old place.” 

“How can I,” Hazel inquired, “when 
I've never seen it?” 

“Haven’t you? I used to visit there a 
lot before I had any home of my own,” 
Pennington explained. “But she’s been 
abroad for a couple of years now, since 
Harrod died, so she wants to sell.” 

“And Mrs. Duckworth wants you to buy 
it?” 

“T thought it mightn’t be a bad idea,” 
Pennington replied obtusely; “that is, if 
you like it.” 

“But you wouldn’t want to decide with- 
out looking around a bit,” Hazel said. 
“Where did you see Mrs. Duckworth?” 

“Oh, she came in and took me to lunch,” 
Stanley explained carelessly. “That’s good 
soup; what do you put into it?” 

“Mushrooms and things; it’s Russian. 
You were engaged to Eleanor, Duckworth 
ages ago, weren’t\ you?” 

“Why, not exactly.” Pennington strug- 
gled to put into words that state of affairs 
which no woman needs to have defined for 
her, the state of being almost engaged. 
“You know—I used to beau her around, 
mostly playing golf and tennis. She was a 
crackerjack tennis player then. And all of 
a sudden she dashed off and married Duck- 
worth, on a week’s notice. Busted me all 
up,” he said cheerfully. 


OW every married .woman is con- 
fronted with a terrible problem in 


her husband’s past—even if he has 
none. For no woman likes to think she 
married a man no other woman wanted; 
and men are notoriously weak. On the 
other hand, if there were such women, she is 
the least bit jealous retrospectively and ap- 
prehensive of a future return to them. A 
man likes to think he plucked his wife like 
a violet by a mossy stone, although in fact 
he prefers to win her in the teeth of fierce 
competition. But a man has no difficulty 
at all in reconciling these diametrically op- 
posed ideas, for the reason that he does not 
try; he simply believes them both with 
childlike faith. A man tidies up his mind 
as he does his room, by cramming into the 
closets everything not immediately in use, 
leaving Time, the odd-job man, to carry 





away what is finally unnecessary. A woman 
puts away in their proper places the ideas 
of which she has daily need; but she carries 
the rest of them up to the attic, where they 
remain forever, gathering dust between 
house-cleanings. 

Hazel had done her mental housekeeping 
thus far in a pragmatic and tentative 
fashion. The “other women” had not yet 
reached the attic; they lurked, shadowy and 
formless, in dark corners and behind the 
doors of her mind. One of these instantly 
assumed the name and figure of Eleanor 
Duckworth, a little larger than life. 

“T suppose you both pined away,” Hazel 
said sweetly. “Why don’t you fetch her up 
here for lunch the next time? Just tele- 
phone ahead.” 

“T will,” said Stanley innocently, and 
reflected that his wife was entirely different 
from all other women. She never was 
jealous, never nagged, never was out of 
sorts or untidy; she always greeted him 
with a smile and sent him away with a 
kiss. Pennington had had enough glimpses 
of other domestic interiors to realize how 
lucky he was. But he never suspected this 
was a “system;” that Hazel had extracted 
a counsel of perfection, surreptitiously, as 
it were, from all she had ever read or heard 
about husbands and that her days were 
spent trying anxiously, breathlessly, to live 


up to it. She knew how much she had 
to learn when she married Stan. Of 
course she wanted to meet his friends— 


especially the women! Aside from the fact 
that she had come as a stranger to New 
York, with no friends of her own, she 
wanted to learn from them. Because she 
was secretly afraid of them, those other, 
older women, who had known him before 
she ever saw him, while she was in pina- 
fores. She felt they had mysterious and 
terrible advantages by that knowledge. 
That Mrs. Duckworth, for instance. What 
did men—Stanley, that is—see in her? 
Hazel had met her only once or twice; a 
big, brown creature, smart and slangy and 
self-assured, but quite obvious; the kind who 
prided herself on being a “man’s woman.” 


UT she refused to believe that Stanley 
wanted to buy the Harrod house just 
to be near Mrs. Duckworth. Nobody 
had said he did—but they might! And it 
was distinctly impertinent of the woman 
to tell Stanley what house he ought to buy! 

One may take an apartment on proba- 
tion; but buying a house is like marrying, 
and requires to be considered soberly and 
advisedly. Hazel consulted Annabel Dexter 
the next day. Annabel was thirty-five, a 
thin, elegant, very sophisticated woman. 
It was Annabel who had told Hazel most 
about how to manage a husband. 

Hazel had an ideal house in mind, just 
as she had an ideal of marriage. Such a 
house must not be too large, nor too small, 
too far from a station, nor too crowded 
by neighbors; it must have atmosphere, 
and also the most modern plumbing; it 
must have sun in winter and shade in 
summer; and it must not cost too much. 
Hazel believed such a house existed some- 
where—just around the corner, or to- 
morrow would reveal it. Annabel listened 
with a suppressed smile, but agreed to help 
search ; Hazel was in haste to find the house 
and show it to Stanley before the subject 
could be reopened between them. She 
dragged Annabel from one end of Long 
Island to the other, she combed West- 
chester, and even penetrated into the wilds 
of New Jersey. At the end of three weeks 
she had found as many as four houses that 
might possibly do. But they were both 
ready to drop by then; and Hazel decided 
she would ask Stanley, at once. It meant 
breaking another of her excellent rules— 
never to call at Stanley’s office unless by 
his request. 

Hazel waited, languidly rehashing with 
Annabel the respective demerits of the four 
houses, until the girl bookkeeper came in 
and recognized her. “Oh, Mrs. Pennington, 
does Mr. Pennington know you're here? 
I'll tell him.” 

Hazel followed Miss Brent through 
the labyrinth of offices in which lawyers 
like to conceal themselves. Stanley’s office 
was almost the furthest down a long, 
narrow corridor; Miss Brent opened the 
door gingerly and made her announcement 
through the merest crack. Stanley’s voice, 
filtering out in reply, began on a note of 
annoyance: “What? Oh, I'll be right out.” 
There was an echoing murmur, distinctly 
feminine. Then Stanley himself appeared, 
and shut the door behind him carefully. 
He looked discomposed, a look which is 
usually translated as guilty, but it faded 
into a smile. 

“What can I do for you ladies?” 

“Got any nice divorces today ?” Annabel 
inquired. 

“Corporation lawyers,” Stanley in- 
formed her, piloting them back down the 
hall, “do not deal in divorces. Besides, 
divorces are not nice.” 

[Continued on page 37] 
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trong’s Linoleum 


for “very Floor in the House 





it ————— 





The New Floor for 
Modern Homes 


THE floor you see in this picture 
is very different from the tempo- 
rary linoleum floor covering of a 
few years ago—tacked down in 
kitchens, halls, and pantries. 


This floor of Armstrong’s Lin- 
oleum is a permanent floor, ce- 
mented over a layer of builders’ 
deadening felt. Rugs are laid on 
this floor. It is waxed and polished 
occasionally, and alwayslooks fresh 
and new. 


It is not uncommon today for an 
interior decorator to build up an 
entire decorative plan for a room 
or suite from a well-chosen floor 
of this modern linoleum. There 
are rich plain colors, delicate two- 
tone Jaspés, and many distinctive 
inlaid and printed designs from 
which to select. 


These linoleum floorsaresmooth 
and solid. They are quiet and com- 
fortable under foot. They are easy 
to clean. Linoleum is a cool floor 
in summer and a warm floor in 


winter. 


Such floors are inexpensive, too 
For instance, the floor of Arm- 
strong’s Inlaid Linoleum shown 
above would cost $49.00, laid in 
a dining-room of average size, 12 
x 14 feet (slightly higher in the 
tar West). 


Any good linoleum merchant 
will be glad to show you Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum in a variety of 
colors and designs, and also tell 
you what modern linoleum floors 
will cost you. 

Write to our Bureau of Interior 
Decoration for advice as to proper 
patterns and colors for use in any 
scheme of home decoration. No 
charge for this service. 


All Armstrong’s Linoleum is 
guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


“The Art of Home Furnishing 
and Decoration” 
(Second Edition) 


By Frank Alvah Parsons, President of 
the New York School of Fine and 
Applied Art. Sent, with de luxe color 
plates of fine home interiors, on re- 
ceipt of twenty cents. 


ARMsTRONG Cork Company, LiInoLEUM DEPARTMENT 


929 Vircinia Avenue, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


You can see how 
pleasingly the floor 
blends into the tan 
and eraycolorscheme 
of this tastefully ap- 
pointed dining-room. 


Fone of the se Armstrong patterns is more suitable 

Sor your dining-room than the No. 3510 shown 
in the illustration, order by number from your 
unoleum merchant. 

















8064 


Armstrong’s Linoleum Rugs 
You can also buy rugs of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum, suitable for kitchen, dining- 
room, or bedroom, and fully guaranteed 
to give satisfactory service. Send for 
free booklet, ‘“Armstrong’s Linoleum 
Rugs,’’ showing color plates of many 
pleasing and artistic designs. 





Look for the 
CIRCLE A’ trademark 
on the burlap back 
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for Flavor and 


Food 


By Lilian 


UTS are certainly an economical 
N food, and for the money expended 
they yield about as large a return 
in food value as any food in the 
market. The ways they may be used in 
cooking are practically endless. Often they 
are used as a substitute for meat in loaves 
and other dishes of that nature. They are 
put in cakes, puddings, ice-creams, stuff- 
ings, pies, preserves and conserves. Nut 
candies are endless in variety, and there 
is nothing more delicious in a sandwich 
filling or a salad. Chopped nuts are used 
in sauces and fillings, and for a garnish 
they are very attractive and easy to use. 
Salted and spiced nuts make a dainty ad 
dition to any menu, and in the winter the 
glazed nuts may be easily prepared by 
any housewife. 
In using nuts for delicate cookery, it 
is better to cut them in pieces with a 
sharp knife rather than put them through 
a chopper. Some nuts need blanching, 
and this should be done by placing them 
for a few minutes in water that has just 
stopped boiling, then drain them and put 
in cold water for a few minutes. Drain 
rub off the skins and dry before using 


Almond cookies 


SALTED NUTS 


Blanch and dry the nuts. Heat some 
oil in a deep saucepan, and when hot, 
place the nuts in it and keep them moving 
until a delicate brown. Lift out as they 
brown, drain on unglazed paper and 
sprinkle with salt while hot. To do the 
nuts in large quantities a wire basket may 
be used. Keep it moving in the oil while 
the nuts brown. 


CHESTNUT CREAM 
1 pint boiled chestnuts Yolks of 3 eggs 
mashed smooth 4 cup sugar 
Grated rind of one '% teaspoon butter 
lemon and 1 tea Whites of 3 eggs stiffly 
spoon lemon juice. beaten 
2 cups of milk Very little salt 
Make custard of the milk, sugar and 
yolks of the eggs. Add the butter while 
hot and stir in the chestnuts and the salt 
When partly cold, cut and fold in the egg 
whites and the lemon. Pile lightly in a 
serving dish; chill and serve with whipped 
cream. 


NUT HONEY CAKES 
2 cups brown sugar 4 teaspoon allspice 
2 cups honey 1 cup raisins cut fine 
6 egg yolks ™% ounce citron cut 
3 cups flour fine 
1'% teaspoons soda 6 pound blanched al- 
3 teaspoons cinnamon monds coarsely 
¥% teaspoon cloves chopped 
4 teaspoon nutmeg Whites of two eggs 


Mix the honey, sugar and egg yolks 
and beat well. Sift the dry ingredients. 
Combine all ingredients except the whites 
of the eggs. Add them last, beaten very 
stiff. Spread \% inch thick in a shallow 
pan. Bake 34 of an hour to an hour in a 
moderate oven. Remove at once from the 
pan and cut into serving pieces at once. 


NUT LOAF 
% cup of nuts 1-3 cup milk 
% cup of bread crumbs 1 egg 
1 tablespoon fat Seasonings 

Melt the fat and pour it over the 
crumbs. Mix, all the ingredients and put 
in a well-greased pan. Bake ™% hour in a 
moderate oven. 


CHESTNUTS AND RED CABBAGE SALAD 
Boil 2 cups of chestnuts until tender; 
drain and remove the skins. Cut fine. 
2 cups cooked red _ 2 tablespoons vinegar 
cabbage oe 6 tablespoons oil 
¥% cup of seeded raisins 1 teaspoon sugar 
cup in pieces 


Value 


M. Gunn 


Seasonings. Mix and chill, put in 
molds, and turn out when ready for use 
on lettuce leaves. Serve with a salad 
dressing. 

If too dry, more oil and vinegar may 


be added 


NUT PUDDING 
2 cups chopped nuts 3 eggs 
% cup maple sugar lteaspoon vanilla 
2-3 cup butter 


Cream the fat, add the sugar gradu- 
ally, then the yolks of the eggs, add the 
vanilla, beat the whites of the eggs stiff, 
combine the ingredients adding the whites 


Nuts make a pleasing garnish for 
desserts 


last. Bake ™% hour in a very moderate 
oven. Serve with whipped cream. 


SANDWICH FILLINGS 
1 


cup of chopped nuts 
6 cup of chopped dates or figs 


Moisten with lemon juice and add a 
little sugar if desired 
ji 
if cup chopped nuts 
4 acream cheese 
Salt and paprika 
Moisten with cream or milk to spread. 


3 
144 cups nuts 
% cup celery cut fine 
44 cup mayonnaise dressing 
Seasonings 


4 

1% cup nuts chopped fine 

14 cup watercress cut up fine with a knife 
» cup creamed butter 

Salt, paprika and a tiny bit of cayenne 


NUT BROWN BREAD 


2 cups graham flour 1 cup white flour 
1 cup chopped nuts 1 teaspoon salt 
'4 cup brown sugar 1 teaspoon soda 
2 cups milk ¥, cup molasses 


Mix the soda with the molasses, com- 
bine the ingredients and bake in small 
bread pans for about one and one half 
hours in a moderate oven 


ALMOND COOKIES 
% cup fat 2 cups flour 
1 cup sugar 4 teaspoons baking 
1 egg well beaten powder 
1 2-3 cups rolled oats 4 teaspoon salt, clove 
cup blanched ail- and allspice 
monds cut fine 1-3 cup milk 


Cream the fat, add the sugar and the 
egg, sift the baking powder with the flour 
and spices. Add dry ingredients, alternat- 
ing with the milk. Add the nuts. 

Roll out. Sprinkle with shredded al- 
monds and bake about 20 minutes. 


PEANUT COOKIES 
2 tablespoons butter 1-8 teaspoon salt 
% cup sugar cup and 2 table- 
1 egg spoons flour 
1 teaspoon baking 2 tablespoons milk 
powder cup finely chopped 
6 teaspoon lemon juice peanuts 


1 


Cream the butter, add the sugar and 
egg well beaten. Mix and sift dry in- 
gredients, add to first mixture; then add 
milk, peanuts and lemon juice. Drop 
from a teaspoon on an unbuttered sheet 
and place one-half peanut on top of each. 
Bake 12 to 15 minutes in a slow oven. 














Large size tubes 
at your favorite store 


Safe- 
Efficient 


Good Teeth—Good Health 


is a scientific fact. 


See your dentist twice a 
year and use Colgate’s 
twice a day —that is the 
best advice that science can 
give you about your teeth. 


Colgate’s is safe and efficient 
—it does all that a dentifrice 
can! Itbrings to your mouth 
and teeth only the help of 
proven and reliable ingre- 
dients, which do much good 
and avoid all possible harm. 


COLGATE & CO, Est. 1806 =NEW YORK 
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FREE BOOK 


Brings 40,000 
Bargains 
Including Latest 
New York Styles 





ILLED from 

cover to cover 
with the 
wonderful values, 
this big Bargain 
Book of 788 pages 
is indispensable in 
planning 
Spring shopping. 
It will save you 


most 


your 


many dollars. 
Styles the very 
newest the New 
York shops are 
showing and 
splendid values in 
apparel for the 
entire family. 
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every single line of 
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once. It’s FREE 
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Cup 


At the door of his room Stormont took 
Darragh’s offered hand, understanding what 
it implied 

“Thanks, Jim. Hers is the loveliest 
character I have ever known. If I weren't 
as poor as a homeless dog I'd marry her 
tomorrow. I'll do it anyway, I think. I 
can’t let her go back to Clinch’s Dump!” 

“After all,” said Darragh, smiling, “if 
it’s only money that worries you, why not 
talk about a job to me?” 

Stormont flushed heavily: 
rather wonderful of you, Jim 

“Why? You're the best officer I had 
Why the devil did you go into the Con- 
stabulary without talking to me?” 

Stormont’s upper lip seemed inclined to 
twitch, but he controlled it and scowled at 
space 

“Go to bed, you darned fool,” said 
Darragh, carelessly. “You'll find dry things 
ready. Ralph will take care of your uni- 
form and boots.” 

Then he went into his own quarters to 
read two letters which, conforming to ar 
rangements made with Mrs. Ray the day 
he had robbed Emanuel Sard, were to be 
sent to Trout Lodge to await his arrival 

Both, written from the Ritz, bore the 
date of the day before: the first he opened 
was from the Countess Orloff-Strelwitz: 


“That’s 


Dear Captain Darragh, 

You are so wonderful! Your messenger, 
with the ten thousand dollars which you 
ay you already have recovered from those 
miscreants who robbed Ricca, came aboard 
our ship before we landed. It was a God 
send; we were nearly penniless,—and oh, 
0 shabby! 

Instantly, my friend, we shopped, Ricca 
and I. Fifth Avenue enchanted us. All 
misery was forgotten in the magic of that 
paradise for women 

Yet, spendthrifts that we naturally are, 
we were not silly enough to be extravagant 
Ricca was wild for American sport-clothes 
I, also Yet—only two gowns apiece, 
excepting our sport clothes. And other 
necessaries. Don’t you think we were 
economical? 

Furthermore, dear Captain Darragh, we 
are hastening to follow your instructions 
We are leaving today for your chateau in 
the wonderful forest, of which you told us 
that never-to-be-forgotten day in Riga. 

Ricca is so excited that it is difficult for 
her to restrain her happiness. God knows 
the child has seen enough unhappiness to 
quench the gaiety of anybody! 

Well, all things end. Even tears. Even 
the Red Terror shall pass from our beloved 
Russia. For, after all, Monsieur, God still 
lives 

VALENTINE 

P.S. Ricca has written to you. I have 

read the letter. I have let it go uncensored. 


Darragh went to the door of his room 

“Ralph! Ralph!” he called. And, when 
Wier hurriedly appeared: 

“What time does the midnight train 
from New York get into Five Lakes?” 

“A little before nine—’ 

“You can make it in the flivver, can’t 
vou?” 

“Yes, if I start now.” 

“All right Two ladies. You're to 
bring them to the house, not here. Mrs. 
Ray knows about them. And—get back 
here as soon as you can.” 

He closed his door again, sat down on 
the bed and opened the other letter. His 
hand shook as he unfolded it. 


To dear Captain Darragh, our champion 
and friend 

It is difficult for me, Monsieur, to ex 
press my happiness and my deep gratitude 
in the so cold formality of the written page 

Alas, sir, it will be still more difficult to 
find words for it when again I have the 
happiness of greeting you in proper person 

Yet, I know very well what I would 
write if I dare. It is this: that I wish you 
to know—although it may not pass the 
censor—that I am most impatient to see 
you, Monsieur. Not because of kindness 
past, nor with an unworthy expectation 
of benefits to come. But because of friend- 
ship—the deepest, sincerest of my whole 
life 

True, I have known you only for one 
day and one evening. Yet, what happened 
to the world in that brief space of time— 
and to us, Monsieur—brought “us” together 
as though our meeting were but a blessed 
reunion after the happy intimacy of many 
years . I speak, Monsieur, for my- 
self. May I hope that I speak, also, for 
you? 

With a heart too full to thank you, and 
with expectations indescribable—but with 
courage, always, for any event—I take my 
leave of you at the foot of this page. Like 
I trust 
the beginning. It is not farewell; it is a 
greeting to him whom I most honor in all 
the world. . . . And would willingly 
obey if he shall command. And otherwise 


death 


my adieu is not the end, but * 


and Lip 


‘ontinued from page 13] 


—“qll” else that in his mind—and heart—he 
might desire 
THEODORICA. 


It was the most beautiful love-letter any 
man ever received in all the history of love. 
And it had passed the censor. 


III 

T was afternoon when Darragh awoke in 

his bunk, stiff, sore, confused in mind 

and battered in body. 

However, when he recollected where he 
was he got out of bed in a hurry and 
jerked aside the window curtains. 

Wier, hearing him astir, came in. 

“How long have you been back! Did 
you meet the ladies with your flivver?” 
demanded Darragh, impatiently. 

“T got to Five Lakes station just as the 
train came in. The young ladies were the 
only passengers who got out. I waited to 
get their two steamer trunks and then I 
drove them to Harrod Place—” 

“How did they seem, Ralph—worn-out 
—worried—ill ?” 

Wier laughed: “No, sir, they looked 
very pretty and lively to me. They seemed 
delighted to get here. They talked to each 
other in some foreign tongue—Russian, I 
should say—at least, it sounded like what 
we heard over in Siberia, Captain—” 

“It was Russian. . You go on 
and tell me while I take another hot 
bath—!” 

Wier followed him into the bathroom 
and vaulted to a seat on the deep set 
window-sill : 

“We saw two deer on the Scaur, and a 
woodchuck near the house; I thought 
they'd jump out of the flivver—” 

He began to laugh at the recollection: 
“No, sir, they didn’t act tired and sad; they 
said they were crazy to get into their 
knickerbockers and go to look for you—” 

“I’m going up there right away,” inter- 
rupted Darragh excitedly. “—-Good heavens, 
Ralph, I haven’t any clothes here, have I?” 

“No, sir. But those you wore last night 
are dry—” 

“Confound it! I meant to send some 
decent clothes here— Allright; get me 
those duds I wore yesterday—and a bite to 
eat! I’m in a hurry, Ralph—” 

In a pathetic attempt to spruce up, he 
knotted the red bandanna around his neck 
and pinched Salzar’s slouch hat into a peak. 

“You look like one of Clinch’s bums,” 
remarked Wier with native honesty. 

Darragh, chagrined, went to his bunk, 
pulled the morocco case from under the 
pillow, and shoved it into the bosom of his 
flannel shirt. 

“That’s the main thing anyway,” he 
thought. Then, turning to Wier, he asked 
whether Eve and Stormont had awakened. 

It appeared that Trooper Stormont had 
saddled up and cantered away shortly 
after sunrise, leaving word that he must 
hunt up his comrade, Trooper Lannis, at 
Ghost Lake. 

“They’re coming back this evening,” 
added Wier. “He asked you to look out 
for Clinch’s stepdaughter.” 

“She’s all right here. 
an eye on her, Ralph?” 

“I’m stripping trout, sir. Ill be around 
here to cook dinner for her when she wakes 


Can’t you keep 


up.” 
“That'll be all right,” he said. “Nobody 
is coming here to bother her. . . . And 


don’t let her leave, Ralph, till I get back—” 

“Very well, sir. But suppose she takes 
it into her head to leave—” 

Darragh called back, gaily: “She can’t: 
she hasn't any clothes!” And away he 
strode in the gorgeous sunshine of a mag- 
nificent autumn day, all the clean and 
vigorous youth of him afire in anticipation 
of a reunion which the letter from his lady- 
love had transfigured into a tryst. 

For, in that amazing courtship of a 
single day, he never dreamed that he had 
won the heart of that sad, white-faced, 
hungry child in rags—silken tatters still 
stained with the blood of massacre—the 
very soles of her shoes still charred by the 
embers of her own home. 

Yet, that is what must have happened in 
a single day and evening. Life passes 
swiftly during such periods. Minutes 
lengthen into days; hours into years. The 
soul finds itself; the mind knows itself; 
the heart perfectly understands. 


E had not spoken to this young girl 
of love. 

Yet, that night, when at last in 
safety she had said good-by to the man who 
had secured it for her, he knew that he was 
in love with her. And, at such crisis, 
the veil that hides hearts becomes trans- 
parent. 

At that instant he had seen and known. 
Afterward he had dared not believe that 
he had known. But hers had been a purer 
courage. 

About half an hour later he came to his 
senses with a distinct shock. 

[Continued on page 33 




















SLIPOVA 


CLOTHES “- CHILDREN 








Here’s a blouse 
any mother 
can buy! 






The price is so reason- 
able that it’s almost 
extravagance not to 
dress your boy in a 
“SLIPOVA” Blouse. 


There is nothing fancy 
about this sturdy, 
comfortable garment. 
It is nice - looking, 
roomy and full-sized, 
made to withstand the 
rough wear and tear 
of live, active boys. A 
new waist adjustment 
does away with the 
old uncomfortable 
strings. 


Double Seams 
Fast Colors 
Full Sizes 


Built for boys from 8 to 14 years old 





















Ask your dealer to 
show you the inex- 
pensive and eco- 
nomical ‘‘SLIPOVA 
Clothes for Children,” 
including Middies, 
Boys’ Blouses and 
Suits, Rompers and 
Creepers. If your 
dealer hasn’t them 
write to Dept. H. 
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INC. 
M.W.S. Building 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Straight ahead of him on the trail, and 
coming directly toward him, moved a figure 
in knickers and belted tweed. 

Flecked sunlight slanted on the stranger’s 
cheek and burnished hair, dappling face and 
figure with moving, golden spots. 

Instantly Darragh knew and trembled. 

But Theodorica of Esthonia had known 
him only in his uniform. 

As she came toward him, lovely in her 
lithe and rounded grace, only friendly 
curiosity gazed at him from her blue eyes. 

Suddenly she knew him, went scarlet 
to her yellow hair, then white: and tried 
to speak—but had no control of the short, 
rosy upper lip which only quivered as he 
took her hands. 

The forest was dead still around them 
save for the whisper of painted leaves sift- 
ing down from a sunlit vault above. 

Finally she said in a ghost of a voice: 
“My—friend. . . .” 

“If you accept his friendship. 

“Friendship is to be shared. 
Ours mingled—on that day. 
share is—as much as pleases you.” 

“All you have to give me, then.” 

“Take it. all I have ; 
her blue eyes met his with a little effort. 
All courage is an effort. 

Then that young man dropped on both 
knees at her feet and laid his lips to her 
soft hands. 

In trembling silence she stood for a mo- 
ment, then slowly sank on both knees to 
face him across their clasped hands. 

So, in the gilded cathedral of the woods, 
pillared with silver, and azure-domed, the 
betrothal of these two was sealed with 
clasp and lip. 

Awed, a little fearful, she looked into 
her lover’s eyes with a gaze so chaste, so 
oblivious to all things earthly, that the still 
purity of her face seemed a sacrament, and 
he scarcely dared touch the childish lips she 
offered. 

But when the sacrament of the kiss had 
been accomplished, she rested one hand on 
his shoulder and rose, and drew him with 
her. 

Then his moment came: he drew the 
emblazoned case from his breast, opened 
it, and, in silence, laid it in her hands. The 
blaze of the jewels in the sunshine almost 
blinded them. 

That was his moment. 

The next moment was Quintana’s. 


D*ie ten hadn’t a chance. Out of 


” 
Your 


” 


the bushes two pistols were thrust 

hard against his stomach. Quintana’s 
face was behind them. He wore no mask, 
but the three men with him watched him 
over the edges of handkerchiefs—over the 
sights of leveled rifles, too. 

The youthful Grand Duchess had turned 
deadly white. One of Quintana’s men took 
the morocco case from her hands and 
shoved her aside without ceremony. 

Quintana leered at Darragh over his 
leveled weapons: 

“My frien’ Smith!” he exclaimed softly. 
“So it is you, then, who have twice try to 
rob me of my property! 

“Ah! You recollec’? Yes? How you 
have rob me of a pacquet which contain 
only some chocolate?” 


Cup and Lip 


[Continued from page 32) 


Darragh’s face was burning with help- 
less rage. 

“My frien’, Smith,” repeated Quintana, 
“do you recollec’ what it was you say to 


me? Yes? How often it is the 
onexpected which so usually happen? You 
are quite correc’, l’ami Smith. It has 


happen.” 

He glanced at the open jewel box which 
one of the masked men held, then, like 
lightning, his sinister eyes focussed on 
Darragh. 

“So,” he said, “it was also you who rob 
me las’ night of my property. 

What you do to Nick Salzar, eh?” 

“Killed him,” said Darragh, dry-lipped, 
nerved for death. “I ought to have killed 
you, too, when I had the chance. But—Il’m 
white, you see.” 

At the insult flung into his face over the 
muzzles of his own pistols, Quintana burst 
into laughter. 

“Ah! You should have shot me! You 
are quite right, my frien’. I mus’ say you 
have behave ver’ foolish.” 

He laughed again so hard that Darragh 
felt his pistols shaking against his body. 

“So you have kill Nick Salzar, eh?” 
continued Quintana with perfect good 


humor. “My frien’, I am oblige to you for 
what you do. You are surpris¢é? Eh? It 
is ver’ simple, my frien’ Smith. What I 
want of a man who can be kill? Eh? Of 
what use is he to me? Voila!” 

He laughed, patted Darragh on the 


shoulder with one of his pistols. 

“You, now—you could be of use. Why? 
Because you are a better man than was 
Nick Salzar. He who kills is better than 
the dead.” 

Then, swiftly his dark features altered: 

“My frien’ Smith,” he said, “I have 
come here for my property, not to kill. I 
have recover my property. Why shall I 
kill you? To say that I am a better man? 
Yes, perhaps. But also I should be oblige 
to say that also I am a fool. Yaas! A 
poor damfool.” 

Without shifting his eyes he made a 
motion with one pistol to his men. As they 
turned and entered the thicket, Quintana’s 
intent gaze became murderous. 

“Tf I mus’ kill you, I shall do so. Other- 
wise, I have sufficient trouble to keep me 
from ennui. My frien’, I am going home 
to enjoy my property. If you live or die 
it signifies nothing to me. No! Why, for 
the pleasure of killing you, should I bring 
your dirty gendarmes on my heels?” 

He backed away to the edge of the 
thicket, venturing one swift and evil glance 
at the girl who stood as though dazed. 

“Listen attentively,” he said to Darragh. 
“One of my men remains hidden very near. 
He is a dead shot. His aim is at your— 
sweetheart’s—body. You understan’?” 

.  — 

“Ver well. You shall not go away for 
one hour time. After that—” he took off 
his slouch hat with a sweeping bow—“you 
may go to hell!” 

Behind him the bushes parted, closed. 

José Quintana had made his last adieux. 


[“The Forest and Mr. Sard,” Episode 9 of 
“The Flaming Jewel’ series, will 
appear in the April McCatu’s] 





Our Housekeeping Exchange 


Conducted by 


To Maxe Neat Rovunp Hotes in a 
leather strap or belt, heat a steel knitting 
needle red hot and burn the necessary holes. 
—Mrs. C. H. E., St. Louis, Missouri. 


Use BL ottTinc-PaPeER UNDER BUREAU 
ScarFs, either in white or in color to match 
the room. If not long enough, baste a 
piece on the end. It absorbs any liquid 
spilled, and also deadens the sounds of 
articles which one may set down upon 
the bureau—Miss J. A. H., San River, 
Montana. 


THe MEN oF THE Famity have dis- 
covered that the golf suit or extra trousers 
for the week-end 


Helen Hopkins 


A Goop Servinc-Tray for a sick child 
is made of a common dripping-pan. Cover 
with newspapers and then with a napkin 
over the paper. The sides of a serving- 
tray are shallow, but the high sides of the 
pan will protect the bed from spilled food 
or drinks.—Miss M. A., Norwich, New York. 


Do Not Destroy Your Sik VEsTs 
Wuen THey Are Worn. I make very 
lovely and comfortable brassieres from 
them, by taking the good parts. I cut 
three pieces, one large piece for the front, 
and two narrow pieces for the back, ac- 
cording to the size. I lay two pleats 
in the front piece under the arms where I 

join it, in order 








at the summer = ——— SS 

home, travel H 

most satisfac- H 

torily if placed discovered in your everyday house- 
over the robe work? We pay one dollar apiece for the 
rail in the auto- newest and most helpful 

mobile They U pted 


HAT clever little tricks have you I 


to have the ful- 
ness in the front 
and both joined 
| evenly. Then I 
put a little lace 
edging around it 
and ribbon 


ey 


suggestions. | 
ipts are returned 





keep in press 
much better than 
when packed in 


is enclosed. 
Address: H 


only if stamped, self-addressed envelope 


straps. They are 
very pretty and 


l ; Exch cost about $3.50 





a suitcase. — M. 
C. C., Arlington 
Heights, Mass- 
achusetts. L ane ae 





McCall’s Magazine, 232-250 West 37th 
Street, New York City. 


to $5.00 in the 
shops.—Mrs. M. 
W., Ridgewood, 
New Jersey. 
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Toda 1 and 
lesterday 


Artificiality as the key-note of 
woman’s beauty is past. No long- 
er does the powdered wig, the en- 
amelled skin and the beauty patch 
find favor. The charm of today’s girt 
lies in hernatural beauty and simplicity. 


Stop, then, the use of harsh cosmetics,—save 
the hours spent in rubbing or kneading the del- 
icate skin of the face,—throw on Resinol Soap 
the whole responsibility of giving you a natural- 
ly lovely complexion. 


A week’s trial will doubtless convince you that 
there is no safer; surer way to retain the skin’s 
youthful softness and radiance because,— 


Resinol Soap gently soothes the skin while 
cleansing it,—because it frees the pores of waste, 
—because it stimulates the skin to renewed ac- 
tivity, and restores the natural glow of health. 


Begin today to use Resinol Soap and 
have a skin that needs no artificial 
aids to enhance its beauty. 


All druggists and toilet goods dealers sell this 
delightful toilet soap. 


request. 


Trial size cake gladly sent on 


Dept. 4-C, Resinol, Baltimore, Mad. 
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Edna and Dan are so satisfied and happy 
He has his position in Judge Raymond's 
office; pretty soon he'll be taken into 
the firm. we hope. Such a comfortable 
little salary—and Eddie isn’t extravagant 
She does very nicely. They're perfectly 
content to sit round the fire, winter eve- 
nings, or out on the veranda, in summer 
once in a while a bridge-party, for 
Eddie, or Dan brings somebody home to 
dinner. I don’t know what I ever did to 
deserve such quiet happiness. er 
“Well, apparently you've deserved it 
twice,’ said Lenore, kissing her mother’s 
nearest cheek, “so you must have done a 
good bit.” 
“Yes,” mused Mrs, Greenough with the 
pleasant ghost of a blush. “I was very 
happy with your poor father, too. Why 
you couldn’t have had—My poor baby!” 
she hugged Lenore close. “Was Archie 
too—too : 
“He was impossible,” said Lenore briefly 
“T could have gone on with him perhaps, 
but it would have been a good deal like 
%y living with something dead tied round your 
x neck. He didn’t want it any more than 

I did.” | 
“What will he do now, dear?” An Atmosphere | 


“Same thing he’s always done, I sup- 
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Lennie ?’ 
* for your Draperies, Furniture, Walls “Very likely. It hasn’t been a pleasant HOSE who take pride in their || 
homes, know the importance of 


/ seven years, Mother.” 
selecting harmonious wall coverings. 


; ; ; : v “I know it, my darling. Never mind, 
Their gorgeous colorings—cheerful or quiet in tone— . you shall stay here with us as long as you . ; 
, . en t like—and just be quiet and peaceful—” Homes are made pleasing and attractive 
lend an air of unmistakable refinement to every room. “p afraid I’ve ] ei ¢ by tasteful selections and treatments of 
m_ afraic ve lost my talent for sani a 
. , a os Sanitas Modern Wall Covering in thorough 
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ia 


g- 
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m ind 1 iP oy “I've never really understood a lot of it, blending and paneling. It is made on cloth, 


Send your. dealer's m iv 
copy of “KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK 


beautifully illustrated in colors 


mvself,” said Lenore, smiling faintly. “I’m machine-painted with durable oil colors, 
, : hangs just like wall-paper, does not crack, 
peel or fade and can be wiped clean with a 
damp cloth. 


¥ secretary to the editor of a scientific journal 
I like my job. I got in there with stenog- 
raphy and typing—answered an advertise- 
ment, you know.” 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 


Dept. S Philadelphia, Pa 


Have your decorator show you the new 


; i 7 Sanitas styles 
“Stenography and typing? Why, San sty 


» when—” began her mothtr vaguely Send for Samples and Booklet 
’ “Oh, I took a course in a business school, 
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about a year after I married Archie. Saw Tue Sranparp TEextiLe Propucts Co. 
I was going to need it. . - 320 Broapway Dept. 6 New Yore 
&->->>-oT" “Oh, my dear, my dear!’ mourned the 
- mother-dove. “And all the time you were 

pueenenanes letting me think OF ig 
. “Contrary! All the time I was doing 
o ° ° my best to keep you from thinking. No 
es. Window drapings need for mothers to be cerebral and wear 
a1 y . c e out their nice little gray heads over foolish 
set off to charming daughters’ troubles.” 


Mrs. Greenough shook her head and 


ee | ; 4 advantage sighed. “It worries me so, sometimes. I 


























can't help feeling as if I'd been wiser for 
™_ Edna than for you—and you my own 
by Kirsch Curtain Rods. daughter! She’s so contented with Dan. 

— - He's such a fine young man. I can just 
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ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND 


The Queer, Delightful World and the Amusing Friends Alice 
Found When She Followed the White Rabbit Down the Rabbit Ho 


¥ ¥ 
Down in the rabbit hole Alice found the we 
curious bottle with its label, “Drink me.” hy 
She drank from it and an extraordinary 
thing happened—*! must be shutting up 
like a telescope!"’ said Alice. She was! 
She grew smaller and smaller until at last 
she could go through the door, only fifteen 

inches high, into a lovely garden 


le 


In the fascinating new world 
where Alice had strayed, grew a 
large mushroom. Sitting on top 
of it was a blue caterpillar, 
quietly smoking a long hookah 


On the bough of a 
tree sat the Cheshire 
cat, who vanished 
quite slowly, begin- 
ning with the end of ~ 
the tail and ending —{, 
with a grin 


The croquet balls 
were hedgehogs and 
the mallets were 
flamingoes! 
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Alice heard a little pat- 
tering of feet. It was 
the White Rabbit with a 
pair of white kid gloves 
and a large fan, hurry- 
ing along to meet the 


Duchess 















The Mad Hatter 
complained, 
“It's always tea 
time and we've 
no time to 
wash the 
dishes between 
whiles!"” 
















When the stern 
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Mock Turtle Hearts turned 
with a deep on Alice and 
sigh, “I was shouted, “Off 
a real with her head!”” 

turtle!” Alice awoke 







from her dream 


in Wonderland 
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, Before cutting out this page with Alice and her strange friends, paste 
7 ¢ "m4 (oY on the back of the page a sheet of light-weight cardboard, letting it 
i) dry under a big book. This will make the figures firm and strong 
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FINDINGS _ “2 THE 
Of Teacher's 


FOOD WORKSHOP 
College Columbia University 








OW that our Christ 
mas bills are paid it 
is almost time to 


begin to save for our 


vacations—especially if we 
wish to travel far. Traveling expenses 
are heavy. We like comfort and pre 
fer luxury hence railroad and steam- 
ship companies vie with one another in 
equipping trains and ships and railroad 
stations to meet our every need and wish 
Everything possible is done to make 
traveling enjoyable. As a nation we are 
fond of journeys and even though we 
groan over the expenses we expect to pay 
for moving ourselves from place to place 
and for the service which we receive en 
route 

But are we as lenient about paying the 
travelling expenses of the articles which 
we use every day, many of which come 
to us from far greater distances than most 
of us can hope to go even on the most 
extravagant vacation? How much would 
a breakfast cost if the different members 
of the family scattered to the ends of the 
earth to collect the foods? 

Think of the traveling expense of the 
food for even this simple breakfast: 


Assortep Fruit—BaANaNnas, Grapes, APPLES 
(from Central America, California, Oregon) 
Corn CEREAL AND CREAM 
(from Towa and Canada) 

BacoN AND Ecos 
(from Missouri and California) 

Buttered Toast Peach MARMALADE 
(wheat from Minnesota, (from Georgia) 
butter from Denmark) 

CREAM AND SUGAR COFFEE 
(sugar from Cuba) (from Brazil) 


HESE foods would not necessarily all 
come from the sources we have men 
tioned because many countries and 
many sections of our own country con- 
tribute to our food supply 
Of course sources of food supply vary 
in different sections of this country. The 
greater part of our butter is produced in 
American dairies and creameries, never- 
theless at present much is being imported 
from Denmark and New Zealand 
and you may be buying it 


The Traveling Expenses of Food 


By May B. Van Arsdale and Day Monroe 


Department Foods and Cookery, Teacher’s College, Columbia University 





WE HOMEMAKERS grumble at the cost of food. But do we ever stop 
to think that the foods we eat are assembled from far corners of this 
|| country and sometimes even from distant lands? Often it’s a “long haul” 
|| and we must be willing to pay just charges for the delicacies our palates 


demand. 


On this page Miss Van Arsdale, head of the Department of Foods 
and Cookery of Teacher's College, 
Monroe, her associate, tell you the dramatic story of how foods are 
brought into that mighty center, New York City. 
great metropolis, happens, too, on a smaller scale, in the towns or cities 
in which you live, as the authors indicate in this article. 

Read here how your breakfast-foods are assembled—and you will 
feel less indignant at the prices you must pay for the variety of foods 
modern transportation methods bring to your table. 


or is delivered at the city dweller’s door 
by seven in the morning. If you go to 
bed at eleven o’clock it is easy enough 
to be impatient if your milk isn’t at the 
door promptly at seven, but if you have 
met the milk on its arrival from the cars 
and travelled with it all night, particularly 
if a blizzard happens to be raging, it is 
easy enough to see how many things can 
happen to delay its delivery. Neverthe- 
less despite all the loadings and unloadings 
and the shifting from one set of hands to 
another it is generally there in time for 
break fast 

If we should wait only long enough 
to see the milk pasteurized we would have 
just about time to reach the piers to see 
the fruit trains unloaded. Doubtless it 
sounds strange to talk of unloading trains 
at piers, but since New York is an island, 
most of the railroad terminals are across 


Columbia University, and Miss 


What happens in the 








on the floor calling out their bids at one 
time and the auctioneer shrieking above 
the din. 

At some seasons of the year the piers 
are crowded with Georgia peaches and a 
month later they may be filled with 
peaches from New Jersey. A good way to 
study varying sources of our food supply 
is to visit the piers several times and see 
from how many different sections of the 
country the same food material comes. 


WHERE DO NEW YORK’S FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES COME- FROM? 


eS ae 8 States 
ONIONS... 7 21 States 
EMTSUGR. ..0v keds 0950 . 11 States 
STRAWBERRIES .......... 11 States 
EE St rere 17 States 
Ns n.d dvs eanaeeieens 15 States 
NIG sis Jane tts nko en 11 States 


is glad to dispose of his 
goods quickly at wholesale 
so that he can start back 
home in order to get ready 
for his next trip to town 

As we watch the enormous quantities 
of food being moved from the piers and 
the vegetable markets we wonder how 
long it will be before any can reach our 
uptown grocery store, five miles away. 
Yet, cumbersome though the market seems 
with its jams of trucks, the food is moved 
out quickly to the wholesale district and 
from there within an hour it is bought 
by the retailer and loaded on to his 
wagon. As we arrive home from our all- 
night trip we pass numerous small retail- 
stores where our neighbors are selecting 
fresh fruits and vegetables from the sup- 
plies which we saw coming into the city 
the night before. 

So the problem of supplying a large 
city with food involves many things 
which add to the cost of production 
There is the cost of assembling the food 
at a shipping center, inspecting and grad- 
ing it, packing it for shipping, trucking it 
to the station and loading it into the car 
before it starts on its long journey. If 
it is perishable it must be refrigerated. If 
the weather is cold arrangements must be 
made for heating the car, lest it freeze. 
If it must travel far it should be inspected 
along its route, to make sure the right 
temperature is maintained. In fact, often 
times a special messenger accompanies a 
train load of fruit to care for it. 

Many hands must be ready to unload 
it upon its arrival. If it is milk the 
temperature must not only be kept cool 
in transit but through all handling neces- 
sary to get it to the consumers’ door. 


RUITS and_ vegetables must be 
guarded when packed for shipment 
so that diseases causing spoilage shall 
not spread among them. A whole car- 
load of watermelons may be ruined by 
stem-rot, caused by a decay which can 
be prevented by coating the cut stem so 
that no plant disease germs can 
enter. Sometimes a shipment of 





through your retail store. Your 
farm may be helping to furnish 
eggs and bacon to a large city 
but in turn you probably are de 
pending on some state or country 
at a distance for your sugar, 
spices, tea and coffee. Because 
of climatic conditions no one 
district can raise enough to supply 
itself with what is wanted for the 
simplest meal 

In a small town you may have 
a garden and produce some of 
your fruits and vegetables, or 
they may be brought from nearby 
at some seasons of the year. But 
at other seasons you want 
bananas, oranges and grapefruit 
which grow near only a few of 
our homes. 

For a large city there is not 
enough garden space nearby to 
supply all the fresh vegetables 
needed even when they are in 
season. In fact the problem of 
furnishing a large city with its 
perishable foods is such an under- 
taking that it can be appreciated 
only after a visit to the whole- 
sale markets. 

For such a trip through the 
New York markets you have to 
start just as all your friends are 
deciding it is time to go to bed 


~ 









IS DIRECT DELIVERY from 


PRODUCER. to 


POSSIBLE ? 
3000 mil 


Dew York’s FRUITS and 
VEGETABLES come from 
357 STATES 

I2 COUNTRIES - ISLANDS 
New York 
230 CARLOADS of APPLES rer WEEK 
235 CARLOADS © POTATOES re WEEK 


CONSUMER 


USES 


THE AVERAGE HAUL IS 1000 MILES 






many cases of tomatoes is ruined 
because it contained one defective 
case. The work which the gov- 
ernment is now doing in inves- 
tigation of causes of spoilage of 
food in transit should result in a 
great saving to the nation. Such 
a waste-prevention will be of 
ultimate benefit to the consumer 
who now pays for all such losses. 

You may think that this is the 
story of the large city and that 
the food which comes to you 
from nearby has no travelling ex- 
penses. But it has. Your milk- 
man may drive in with your milk, 
but he pays for his team and 
wagon or his auto truck. He pays 
for the bottles or milk-cans, which 
he uses for delivery and for the 
bottles which you break or keep 
to use for canning chili sauce. He 
may have to pay the wages of 
the delivery-man, or if he delivers 
the milk himself, he should be 
paid for his time. You may be 
so fortunate as to have a friend 
on the farm who brings you fresh 
country butter every week. But 
should you not expect to pay her 
for her time in churning, in 
bringing the butter to your door, 
icing it on a hot day in summer 
so it will be firm when it reaches 








There isn’t much use in getting 
to any of the terminals before 
midnight because that is about the time 
the first food begins to arrive. The re- 
frigerated milk-cars pull in any time 
between twelve and two o'clock. They 
have come from hundreds of miles away 

sometimes even from as far as Canada 
If you take the trip in the early fall you 
are not so impressed with the difficulty of 
keeping the cars cold as you are if you 
go on a torrid summer-night. Then you 
realize what an enormous amount of ice 
and how much care is necessary in order 
that the milk may be as cold as it should 
be after its long trip 

The heavy milk-cans have to be re- 
moved «from the train and packed into 
trucks which then travel to the plants 
where the milk is pasteurized and bottled 
and is again loaded on to trucks which 
take it to the distributing plants. From 
here it is sent to the corner groceryman 


the river. The cars are brought across 
to the city piers on barges. Some of the 
fruit has had a long journey—clear across 
the continent. If it is summer the cars 
have been kept cool for several days in 
transit. If it is winter there has been the 
responsibility of heating the cars so the 
fruit does not freeze 

If the fruit has come from California 
or Oregon it is so carefully selected, 
standardized and packed that by looking 
at one box you niay know the grade of 
the whole shipment. If you are a buyer 
it is therefore safe to bid at auction on 


hundreds of boxes of this fruit after 
seeing a sample 
The fruit auction is very exciting. 


Large buyers come from all over the city 
and inspect the samples which are on dis- 
play and buy by catalogue number. The 
sales are made very rapidly, twenty people 


Leaving the piers in the gray of the 
early morning we can visit the several 
farmers’ markets where farmers are driv- 
ing in with wagon loads of fruits and 
vegetables for sale to wholesalers and re- 
tailers. Many of them have come from 
Connecticut and have driven eight hours 
through the night to bring their produce. 
When you see the enormous amount of 
food displayed it seems as though it 
should be enough to feed the whole city 
—but it is such a small proportion of 
what is needed that if we had to depend 
on the farmers driving in we would 
soon starve. Much of what we eat must 
be shipped in from nearby and distant 
states. 

Many people wonder why the farmer 
does not sell at retail in New York as he 
does in some places. But after spending 
so much time in reaching the market he 


you and for the-use of her little 

crocks which may be broken and 
must be replaced? Why should you 
expect anyone to work for you without 
a reasonable remuneration ? 

We have heard much of direct delivery 
from producer to consumer as a cure-all 
for high prices. It may be practical for 
a small town during a few months of the 
year and it may reduce prices somewhat 
but there must be some allowance made 
for the costs of delivery even from a 
nearby farm. 

For the city consumer the direct de- 
livery is impossible. When New York 
uses two hundred and thirty carloads of 
apples and the same number of carloads 
of potatoes every week and when these 
come from thirty-seven states and twelve 
countries and islands through an average 
haul of one thousand miles, it is evident that 
at least a part of the cost of living must be 
caarged to the traveling expenses of food. 
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beeause HomeMade 


ONE TASTE ofyour home- 
madecake—or cookies, crullers, 
guick breads—made the Rum- 
ford-way, and never again will 
your family be content to eat 
dry, tasteless, unsatisfying 
bought things. 


Even the children know the 
difference in goodness—the 
difference in health soon shows 
in rosier cheeks and brighter 
eyes, speaking volumes! 


Which shall it be for your 
family ? 


There is good reason why 
home-made food is more de- 
licious and wholesome. 


Your materials are fresh and 
pure—leavened with Rumford, 
the good things you bake are 
always light, moist, even-tex- 
tured, easy to digest and made 
more wholesome withRum- 
ford phosphates. 


Try a RUMFORD LAYER 
CAKE:—% cup butter; 14 cups 
sugar;3 eegs: 2 cups flour; 2 level 
teaspoons Rumford Baking Pow- 
der; # cup milk; 1 teaspoonvanilla. 
Cream butter and sugar. Add well 
beaten egg yolks. Add flour in 
which baking powder has been 
sifted. Add milk. Stir untilsmooth. 
Flavor and fold in stiffly beaten 
egg whites. Bake in 8 layers in 
quick oven and put together with 
boiled frosting. Sliced Cherries 
and marshmallows may be added 
to frosting between layers. Many 
other helpful suggestions are 
contained in our new book, ‘‘The 
Rumford Modern Methods of 
Cooking’’—sent free. 


RUMFORD COMPANY 
Dept. 20 


Providence, R. I. 
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The Perfect Wife 


(Continued from page 28] 


“Well, then, could you advise us about 
buying a house?” Hazel said demurely. 
There was the sound of a door opening 
and shutting again behind them. Neither 
Hazel nor Annabel turned her head, exactly ; 
but both of them somehow saw the 
person who went out. It was a woman, 
very smartly dressed in black. Hazel 
clutched Annabel’s arm involuntarily, but 
went on: “Oh, Stan, I’m worn to the bone 
looking at houses, and you've got to do the 
rest. Shut your eyes and grab, and let’s 
settle the thing.” 

“A house? Have you been house-hunt- 
ing?” Pennington asked. “Listen, dear, 
can I talk this over with you tonight? 
I've got a board meeting in just five 
minutes, and half my afternoon’s been— 
well, anyhow, how about tonight? Want 
any money, by the way?” 

“No,” said Hazel. “I’m sorry I bothered 
you, Stan.” He caught her sleeve; he was 
not altogether dense, though a husband. 

“Not mad, honey? You haven't both- 
ered me. Give us a kiss, then, and 
scandalize Annabel.” 

“Why, Stan, I’m never mad.” 
saw his expression of relief. 

Hazel, in the elevator, turned to Annabel 
Dexter. 

“What do you suppose Mrs. Duckworth 
was crying about?” 

“Crying?” Mrs. Dexter sparred for time. 

“Oh, you saw her as well as I did,” 
Hazel said impatiently. “She saw us, too; 
why didn’t she stop and speak? And why 
should she come down here and weep all 
over Stan?” 

“Maybe he’s her 
hazarded. 

“Eleanor Duckworth isn’t a corporation !” 

“No-o,” said Annabel. “No, she’s just 
a big sentimental—jelly-bag. She’s the kind 
of woman that’s always running after men, 
and talking about comradeship and that 
sort of stuff. Give me an out-and-out, 
honest vamp in preference! Really, Hazel, 
it isn’t like you to be all fussed up about 
nothing. If you don’t know Stan better 
than that, after three years—” 


But she 


lawyer,’ Annabel 


UT that was what filled Hazel with 
panic. Did she know Stan, after three 
years? And Eleanor Duckworth had 
known him for three times three years! 

“IT suppose so,” Hazel said doubtfully. 
“But men do like Mrs. Duckworth, and 
she’s always— Oh, people are always talk- 
ing about her.” About her and Stan, was 
the unspoken addition. 

“Tt would please her to know it,” said 
Annabel impatiently. “It’s what she lives 
on. And men like anything that will flatter 
them and run after them.” 

Well, then, what protection had one 
against that kind of person, Hazel asked 
herself that evening. She had time to argue 
the question; Stanley telephoned that he 
would be kept down-town on business, and 
she was not to wait up for him. He said 
nothing about the house. Perhaps Mrs 
Duckworth had called to take him to 
dinner, too. But that was all foolishness, 
Hazel told herself. 

She pretended to be asleep when Stanley 
came home; she did not know why, but 
she was afraid of saying something silly. 

But it was tiresome being so—so sensible 
and poised all the time. One wanted to let 
out! It was part of the system never to 
bother Stan about trifles, nor to seem sus- 
picious. But that Mrs. Duckworth—Hazel 
was simply bored with Mrs. Duckworth, 
with the very sound of her name. She 
wanted to say so to Stan. (The system also 
forbade being catty about other women!) 

“Oh, gosh-darn!” she muttered, slipping 
back a dozen years as she slipped likewise 
into sleep. 

Stanley’s first morning glimpse of her 
was as usual, a Dresden china lady with 
every shining hair in place. It was her rule 
to conduct such preliminary rites in the 
privacy of her dressing-room; Stanley’s 
morning kiss always had a faint, fresh 
flavor of powder and rose-water. He had 
overslept; and he drank his coffee, as it 
were, with one eye, while the other was 
glued to the morning paper. Something 
about the misbehaving corporation might 
have leaked into print. But he never 
bothered Hazel with those dry details. Let 
her have her good time. 

During the next month Stanley put in 
the hardest work of his life saving the cor- 
poration. So Hazel had many lonely eve- 
nings, to which she was not accustomed. 
When Stanley did come home, he was either 
tired or preoccupied. Of course he said it 
was “business,” but he had been in business 
all the time, and it had never before 
affected him so. 

And he never said one word about the 
house. Neither did Hazel. She _ kept 
putting it off from day to day, and each 
day it got harder. She had spoken about 
it twice, anyway. Next week was their 
wedding anniversary. Perhaps he would 
forget that too. Annabel was giving them 
a dinner for it, which might remind him. 
{Continued on page 38] 
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Mother’s Lunch 


Dromedary Dates and a Glass of Milk 


;ATHER'S at work; the youngsters are 
at school. It’s too much trouble to 
set the table for one. 


So mother eats the same nourishing 
lunchthathas meant good health and good 
complexion for the women of the Orient 
for thousands of years. 


Milk and DROMEDARY DATES. 


America is just beginning to appreciate 
the date at its true value. On more and 
more tea tables, luncheon tables and side- 
boards youwill finda plate of DROMEDARY 
DATES. 


Try them today for luncheon; eat a few 
witha glass of milk before you retire to- 
night. 


Appetizing, nourishing, wholesome, 
the date is Nature’s own way to good 
health, good teeth, a clear complexion 
and a good night’s sleep. 


SEND for the FREE DROMEDARY BOOKLET “One Hundred 
Delights.”’ It tellshow DROMEDARY COCOANUT, DROMEDARY 
TAPIOCA and DROMEDARY DATES can bring to the com- 
monest dishes a touch of tropical elegance. Address Department 29. 


THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY, 375 WASHINGTON ST., NEW YORK 


NEW YORK LONDON BUSSORAH SAN JUAN SMYRNA . . PARA 


THE OLDEST AND THE LARGEST BUSINESS OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 


Dromedary 
Dates 


DROMEDARY PRODUCTS 
Tapioca that is ready in an in- 
stant; CocoaNuT that keeps 
fresh to the last shred; GOLDEN 
Dates from the Garden of Eden. 


















































What Kind Of Fish 
Do You Like? 
OU will like any kind of fish better 
when it is baked and served in the 


new Pyrex Fish Platter. Equally surprising 
is the unusual delight it also imparts to chops, 


other dishes. It is one of 50 new designs in 


PYREX 


The Original Transparent Ovenware 
For Every Baking Need 





The labor-saving, fuel-saving ware that has 
perfected oven cookery, ended pot and pan 
scouring, and refined table serving. 


Five of the essential Pyrex dishes (shown 
below) comprising a Pie Plate, Utility Dish, 
Bread Pan, Casserole, and Pudding Dish, are 
the selection of thousands of women as the 
right beginning of a Pyrex equipment— 
useful every meal, every day. A Royal gift 
for any occasion or season. 


Your dealer’s stock now comprises 100 shapes 
and sizes. aa 1922 prices are back to the 
1918 standards. 









Pyrex will not break from oven heat. 





Pyrex Sales Division 


CORNING GLASS WORKS, Corning, N.Y. 


Originators and Patentees of Oven Glassware 


» wr the Essential 
Pyrex’dishes for 
every home 


teaks, meat hash, omelettes, and dozens of 
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The Perfect Wife 


[¢ ttinued from page 37] 


With this melancholy conclusion Hazel 
pinned on her hat to go to a hen luncheon 
at Mrs. Hammond’s 

“T just know somebody is going to hand 
me something,” she remarked to her mirror, 
“and that I won't like it. Slow music 
enter the First Messenger.” 

But the First Messenger had preceded 
her. She was a vivacious little dark woman 
whom Hazel did not know 

“Isn’t Eleanor coming ?” was all she said 
But Hazel seemed to know what would 
follow. 

“No.” Mrs. Hammond was naturally the 
one to answer. “She doesn’t feel much like 
going out now, poor dear. She thinks it 
would be in bad taste.” 

“Well, but among friends,” the dark 
lady argued. “After all, nobody makes 
much fuss about a divorce nowadays.” 

“What's a divorce between friends?” 
Hazel could not help murmuring to Mrs 
Mallowe, who sat next her. And she was 
aware of a curious stir around the table 
rather psychic than audible, as of glances 
crossing and converging on her. Her back 
stiffened under the scrutiny. She picked 
up the gage. “Is Mrs. Duckworth really 
getting a divorce?” 

“Oh, hadn’t you heard?” Mrs. Ham- 
mond to the rescue again. “It’s not sur 
prising. What she’s put up with from that 
man for ten years! Many a time she has 
told me that she would have done it long 
ago if it hadn’t been for her family.” 

“But I thought,” the dark lady said, 
“that her family had objected to her marry- 
ing him. Wasn’t it an elopement?” 

“Exactly; she didn’t want to give them 
the satisfaction of seeing they were right,” 
said Mrs. Hammond. 

The little dark woman giggled prettily. 
“T’'ll bet she’s got her eye on another man 
or she wouldn’t be getting a divorce now.” 

“T never could see that George Duck- 
worth was such a bad sort,” said another 
guest mildly. “Who do you suppose the 
hat man is?” 

“I don’t believe there is any,” Annabel 
Dexter put in. “Eleanor has been talking 
about a divorce for years.” Hazel went 
through the interminable lupch, looking her 
prettiest and talking her wittiést. Once home, 
she succumbed to tears and indigestion. 

Illness is chastening, and convalescence 
mollifying. Stanley stayed at home that 
evening, tenderly laying hot-water bottles 
on Hazel’s indignant stomach and proffer- 
ing peppermints. She was well by next 
day noon, and convinced that she had been 
a fanciful idiot. She managed to remain 
under this conviction for a week, although 
Stanley’s absences continued. It was a sub- 
conscious truce, to terminate on her wed- 
ding anniversary. How it should terminate 
was to be decided by Stanley’s remember- 
ing or forgetting. 

And he forgot. There was nothing on 
Hazel’s plate at breakfast except food. Not 
even a bunch of flowers. Stanley simply 
gobbled his breakfast, declaring he was in 
for another grueling day. 

“If I'm a little late—” he began as he 
rose from the table. 

“Don’t forget you'll have to get home 
in time to dress,” Hazel reminded him. 

“Dress ? Oh, yes; all right, I'll make it 
—have to. Will you have my things laid 
out, like an angel?” And then, surprisingly, 
he picked her out of her chair and gave 
her a resounding kiss on either cheek. “For 
a Good Child,” he said, and was gone. 


UPPOSE he did forget to bring a 

present on their wedding anniversary ; 

if you were happily married, you didn’t 
have to be making a fuss about it all the 
time. She went to lay out his clothes for 
the evening, and managed to make the task 
last an hour. She had got him a set of but- 
tons for his white waistcoat, for her gift; 
they looked very nice. By noon she had 
wrought herself into a state perilously 
verging on sentimentality. It seemed im- 
possible to endure the rest of the day with- 
out speaking to Stan and thereby tacitly as- 
suring him that all was right between them. 
Why shouldn’t she take him out to lunch, 
if Mrs. Duckworth could? She went to 
the telephone, smiling, since the odious name 
seemed humorous now. It was as a good 
joke that she said sweetly into the receiver: 

“Please tell Mr. Pennington that Mrs 
Duckworth wants to speak to him.” 

“Who—oh, Mrs. Duckworth, just a 
minute, please,” came the sing-song reply 
Then there was the confused, far off buzz- 
ing which fills such telephone intervals, 
with indistinct voices wandering through. 
“What? All right—hello, hello! Mrs. 
Duckworth, yes. I think Mr. Pennington 
is on his way now. He left about ten 
minutes ago, and I understood—” 

“Thank you very much,” said Hazel, and 
cut off. She was afraid to say any more, 
partly lest Miss Brent should recognize her 
voice, and partly for fear of exploding in 
a million pieces right into the receiver. 

No, she must continue to act with dig- 
nity and decency. She would wait until 

(Continued on page 41] 
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Revolutionizes 
The Art of Cooking 





I am now able to offer to the world the cheapest, \ 
easiest and most perfect method of a the family 
meals ever known. Here is a cooking appliance that 
saves 50% to 75% of fuel cost—saves hours of time— 
saves countless steps—and insures better a 
more tasty and healthful meals, from cereals to dessert. 






Cook Stove 


A new, simple, poostin’ invention that gives you 
every cooking, baking, roasting, frying, boiling and 
toasting facility of the expensive electric range, plus 
every advantage of the fireless cooker, at less than you 
would pay for even a good gasoline or oil cookstove, 
and at less fuel expense than any other known method 
of cooking. No other cooking stove or appliance needed. 

Simply snap on the switch and electricity heats the 
food. When the cooking starts, it shuts off auto- 
matically and the “‘fireless cooker” principle does the 
rest, without any additional heat or attention from you, 

Attaches to any electric light socket, requires no 
special wiring. Ready for use when you receive it. 
Aluminum lined throughout. Zquigped with * “Wear- 
Ever’ cooking utensils. Guaranteed 


Try It Thirty Days 
At My Ris A exe A 


your own kitchen—at my 
risk. I want y prove what it will do 
for you. 
Send tor my FREE Home Science Cookbook T 
A Postcard will do. Write today 
THE WM, enmeums. co. 
Dept. 2 



























Choicest codfish and haddock, 
fresh from the sea. Boned, 
cooked, seasoned, ready for 
instant use. 


B &M Fish Flakes are feemnodiasely 
obtainable AT YOUR GROCE 


Recipes on label—more in “Good Ent. 
ing” booklet, sent free, 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 
73 Water St. Portland, Me. 


Burnham & Morrill 
Fish Hales 









You want to 
: be the best 

cake maker in your 
neighborhood. | can teach you how. 
If you will follow my methods you can on your 
first pt build a delici angel food cake 
and many other kinds—cakes that will imme- 
diately give you a wonderful sopmaticn. 


One woman I 
Your Chance for Profit—acch: sold 300 
cakes, made by my methods, for $3 each. | 
have thousands of letters from women 
who are making cakes by . 


met 
Osborn Cake Making System—24 8 are 
original. You cannot fail with them. They are 
easy to learn and you are sure of success the first 
time. Just tear off the coupon, fill it out and 
mail it in. 1 will send you particulars right 
away with no obligation | on your part. 


Mrs. Grace ‘Osborn, 
Box 83 Bay ‘City, Mich. 
Send me without 3 my full te Sem 
lars about the famous Osborn Cake 


Address ..... 


" GOREIAM = 
SILVER POLISH 


WILL CLEAN SILVER, 
IVORY AND CELLULOID 


SELLING AGENTS. HAROLO F. RITCHIE @ COMPANY. INC. 
171 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK ALSO OF LONDON 
ENGLAND, - TORONTO. CANADA: ~ SYONEY,. AUSTRALIA 


GOINTOB BUSINESS #322" 

















































pecialt Bene 
thing. making: oppertanity antimited: ee ot mens or women, 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 120 EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
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A Cook Is Judged by Her 
White Sauce 


By Lilian M. Gunn 


Instructor, Foods and Cookery, Teacher’s College, Columbia University 


HITE sauce is the foundation of 
cream soups, of all creamed and 
scalloped dishes, of numberless 


sauces and of many soufflés, 
and it is used as a binder in such foods 
as croquettes. To know how to make it 
correctly means therefore to know how to 
make the base of many dishes. 

A standard recipe can be used with 
variations for all these dishes. This 
standard has for its first measurement the 
cup of milk; to that we must add fat and 
thickening, generally in the form of flour 
as that is the cheapest thickening and the 
easiest to use. 

For the white sauce of ordinary thick- 
ness we have these proportions: 1 cup of 
milk, 1 tablespoon of fat and 1 tablespoon 
of flour with seasonings to taste. To make 
the sauce thicker we keep the same stand- 
ard of 1 cup of milk, but increase the 
flour, and to make it richer we increase 
the fat. 

By the ordinary thickness we mean 
that used for cream soups and as a sauce 
for most vegetables; those which are quite 
watery and would thin the sauce need the 
thickener increased to 11% tablespoons 
flour. The thickest cream sauce is that 
used for a binder; it requires 4 tabdle- 
spoons flour and one can increase the fat 
as desired. If whole milk is used, 1 table- 
spoon fat is enough; but if the milk is 
skimmed, 114 to 2 tablespoons is required, 
and if a very rich sauce is wanted 3 table- 
spoons fat may be used. 

The directions for making the sauce 
should be exactly followed. The best way 
is to melt the fat and stir in the flour 
until it is perfectly blended with the fat; 
then when the fat bubbles, pour in the 
cold milk and stir constantly until the 
mixture boils and so thickens. Of course 
when the cold milk is first added the sauce 
will have the appearance of being lumpy 
as the cold milk will harden the fat, but 
as soon as the milk warms, the fat will 
melt and carry the flour smoothly through 
the whole mixture. 


F a larger quantity is made it will save 

time to heat the milk before adding 

to the flour and fat. Proceed as for 
the first way of making, and add the hot 
milk a little at a time, blending in each 
quantity as you add it. 

Still another way of making the sauce, 
is to rub the fat and the flour together 
until it is perfectly smooth and then stir 
it into the boiling milk, but if this is 
done the mixture must be cooked long 
enough to cook, thoroughly, the starch 
in the flour, or a raw taste will be noticed. 

The seasoning for the sauce depends 
on the use made of it. For ordinary pur- 
poses the seasonings should be salt and 
pepper only. For some creamed dishes 
and sauces, paprika, a tiny speck of 
cayenne and celery-salt may be added. 

In making the sauce for vegetables, 
make one-half as much sauce as you have 
vegetable and for creamed and scalloped 
dishes the same rule holds. In scalloping 
put the food in alternate layers with the 
sauce, letting the last layer be the sauce 
and covering the dish with a layer of 
greased crumbs. 

For children one of the most desirable 
dishes made of cream sauce is creamed 
toast. Toast the bread a light brown on 
both sides and when you make the sauce 


use the proportion of 1 and 1 and 1 with 
the seasonings. Cook it until thick and 
be sure the sauce is poured under the 
toast as well as over it. 

Left-overs are made very palatable by 
scalloping or making into a creamed dish, 
and often a combination of vegetables 
such as peas and carrots, or cabbage and 
cauliflower, celery and string beans, may 
be made into a delicious scallop. Any 
vegetable and often two or three put to- 
gether, cooked to a pulp and strained, 
make a delicious soup when added to a 
cream sauce 

As a sauce for meat or fish make the 
1-and-1-and-1 combination; season it well 
and add such other ingredients as chopped 
hard-cooked egg, finely minced parsley, 
or watercress or stir in the yolk of an 
egg, slightly beaten, just before the sauce 
is taken from the fire. 

For chafing-dish cookery the cream 
sauce furnishes a variety of dishes. 


WHITE SAUCE FOR BINDING CROQUETTES 
1 pint of milk V, teaspoon celery salt 
% cup of fat '@ teaspoon paprika 
¥, cup of flour 
1'4 teaspoons salt 


4 teaspoon pepper 
Very little cayenne 

Scald the milk. Melt the fat and add 
the flour and the seasonings; stir in the 
hot milk a little at a time blending in 
each portion before adding another. This 
is a very thick mixture and great care 
must be taken not to burn it. It may 
be added to any kind of minced or diced 
meat or flaked fish to make croquettes. 
Care should be taken to add only enough 
sauce to the meat to moisten it as if too 
much is added the croquettes cannot be 
formed. 


CHEESE SAUCE 


1% teaspoon paprika 
1 cup milk 
1 cup grated cheese 


Melt the fat, add the flour and the 
seasonings, add the milk and bring up to 
the boiling point. Remove from the fire 
and add the cheese; stir until the cheese 
is melted. This is delicious to serve on 
cauliflower or asparagus. 


1 tablespoon fat 
1\% tablespoons flour 
4 teaspoon salt 


CREAM-OF-CORN SOUP 
1 can corn 2 tablespoons fat 
1 pint water 2 tablespoons flour 
1 pint milk 1 teaspoon salt 
1 slice onion ¥ teaspoon pepper 


Cook the corn with the cold water 
5 minutes. Scald the milk with the onion. 
Strain. Use the milk and the remaining 
ingredients to make a white sauce. Strain 
the corn through a coarse seive which will 
keep back only the skin of the kernel. 
Add the corn-mixture to the white sauce, 
reheat and serve. 

Delicious cream-of-pea soup and 
cream-of-tomato soup can be made from 
the same base. 


MACARONI WITH WHITE SAUCE 
2 tablespoons flour 
Y, teaspoon salt 
1% cups milk 


34 cup macaroni broken 
in one-inch pieces 
2 tablespoons fat 


Boil the macaroni in 2 quarts of salted 
water for 20 minutes. Drain and pour 
cold water over it. Make a white sauce 
of the other ingredients and mix with the 
macaroni. Put into a well-greased dish, 
cover with buttered crumbs and bake 15 
minutes in a moderately hot oven. 


The ingredients for the basic ‘*l-and- 
l-and-!"" combination: one tablespoon 
of fat, one tablespoon of thickening, 
one cup of milk, a little salt and pepper 














“Good home-made food promotes happiness and contentment’ 


The Royal Baking Service 


from The Royal Educational Department 


EDITOR’S NOTE With what immense satisfaction do we enjoy a piece of good 
home made cake! How infinitely better it isthan any we could possibly buy! Many cakes 


look tempting but wher tasted are very dry and disappointi 


lacking that flavor which 


good flour, baking powder, shortening, eggs and above all, home baking seem to give. 

Wouldn't you like to become a better cake maker? You can, soeasily. In fact, you 
may even become an expert and turn your baking knowledge intro dollars, for every- 
body loves home made cake. The Royal Educational Department is ready to help 
you with suggestions and special instructions whenever you need assistance, 


Cake Troubles 


HY does my cake rise up in 

the middle?” “* How do you 
make chocolate icing glossy?” “How 
must I change a cake recipe when 
baking in high altitude?”’ Hundreds 
of women are writing this depart- 
ment daily such questions as these. 
You also perhaps may be bothered 
by similar baking troubles. If so, 
write the Royal Educational Depart- 
ment. It is prepared to help you as 
it is helping thousands of women 
all over the world. Following are a 
few of the commonest difficulties —- 
Question: What makes my cakes split 
open and the batter pour down the sides? 
Answer: The oven is too hot. A crust forms 
before the cake has had a chance to rise 
completely, and the uncooked batter forces 
its way through the top, making a very un- 
sightly cake with poor texture. Send for 
the Glazed Paper Oven Test. It is a sheet 
of correct oven temperatures and will be 
of great assistance to you. 


Question: Is it necessary to use pastry 
flour for cakes? 

Answer: While pastry flour is excellent for 
all recipes in which baking powder is used, 
it is not necessary and moreover not avail- 
able for everyone. All recipes on these 
pages and in the New Royal Cook Book 
were made up with an ordinary good bread 
flour and the proportion of liquid is correct. 
All flour, however, should be sifted before 
measuring (two or three times is even better 
for cakes) and never packed down in the 
cup, but piled in very lightly. 

Question: How can I get a fine-grained 
cake? 

Answer: Cream butter or other shortening 
before adding sugar—use fine granulated 
sugar if possible. Beat the batter well after 
adding each ingredient, and when the 
beaten egg whites are added last, mix them 
lightly, but very thoroughly, into the batter, 
On the other hand, hard beating at this stage 
tends to toughen the cake. Bake the cake 
in a moderate oven, increasing the heat 
slightly after it has been in the oven about 
10 minutes. 





The Birthday Cake 


Remember grown-ups as well as 
little folks will appreciate a birth- 
day cake. It must be of superfine 
quality. This inexpensive Pound 
Cake (recipe below) is delicious; 
for one still less costly you might 
try the Royal Cream Loaf Cake 
(page 12 New Royal Cook Book) 
which is so light and fine you would 
never dream that it requires but 
two eggs. 


Of course the birthday cake must 
go as far as possible. Everybody 


Send for the New Royal Cook Book today—it’s free and complete, 

containing all departments of cookery. 
ROYAL EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 

Royal Baking Powder Company, 131 William Street, New York 


Pound Cake 


I cup butter 

I cup sugar 

I teaspoon vanilla extract 

I teaspoon lemon extract 

S eggs 

2 cups flour 

I teaspoon Royal Baking Powder 

Cream butter thoroughly; add sugar very slow- 

ly, beating well between each addition Add fla- 
voring and yolks of eggs which have been beaten 
until pale yellow. Beat egg whites until light and 
add with flour which has been sifted with the baking 
powder two or three times. Beat mixture well for 
several minutes, until very light and fluffy. Bake 
in greased loaf pan in moderate oven about one 
hour. Cover with the following frosting 


Ornamental Frosting 


1% cups granulated sugar 
@ cup water 
2 egg whites 
I teaspoon flavoring extract 
I teaspoon Royal Baking Powder. 

Bofl sugar and water without stirring until 
syrup spins a thread; add very slowly to beaten 
egg whites; add flavoring and baking powder and 
beat until smooth and stiff enough to spread. Put 
over boiling water, stirring continually until icing 
grates slightly on bottom of bowl. Spread on cake, 
saving a small portion of icing to ornament the 
edge. This can be forced through a pastry tube, 
or, through a cornucopia made from ordinary white 
letter paper. 


will want a piece, perhaps two, so 
here is a way of cutting it that will 
surprise you by its economy. 

With a sharp knife, beginning at 
the outside, cut around in circles 
until you reach the center, then 
slice through each circular piece 
as illustrated. 


Small families, however, will not 
eat a whole cake at one time; there- 
fore instead of the usual way, cut 
desired number of pieces from center 
of the cake as illustrated below. To 
keep the rest fresh push the two 
remaining pieces close together like 
a whole cake. This will keep it 
moist and soft several days. 





Address — This is the 
fifth of the 
Royal Baking 


Service 











Cut these out and put in your cook book 
pay 


Royal Tropic Aroma Cake 
(IMustrated above) 


% cup shortening 

1% cups sugar 

1 cup milk 

\% teaspoon salt 

I teaspoon nutmeg 

2 eggs 

24 cups flour 

4 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 

I teaspoon cinnamon 

Cream shortening; add sugar and beaten eggs 

Mix well and add (sifted together) half the flour, 
taking powder, salt and spices; add milk anti re 
mainder of dry ingredients ake two-thirds of 
this batter in two greased layer tins, and to the 
remaining third add one tablespoon cocoa whic} 
has been mixed with one tablespoon boiling water 
Use this for middle layer. Bake layers in hot ove 
15 to 20 minutes. Put following filling and icing 
between layers and on top of cake 

2 tablespoons butter 

1 tablespoon cocoa 

2 cups confectioner’s sugar 

3 tablespoons strong coffee 

1 teaspoon vanilla extract 

Cream butter Add sugar and cocoa very 

slowly, beating until light and fluffy. Add vanilla 
and coffee slowly a few drops at u time, 
soft enough to spread. 


Making 
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Nourishing the New-Born Babe 


By Charles Gilmore Kerley, M.D. 





D* Charles Gilmore Ker- 

ley, one of New York's 
well-known specialists in 
diseases of children, begins on 
this page a series of articles 
for young mothers. 

Dr. Kerley is the author of 
two books for mothers: “Short 
Talks with Young Mothers,” 
“What Every Mother Should 
Know,” and a book for physi- 
cians known as “The Practice 
of Pediatrics.” 

Dr. Kerley’s articles will be 
of great se 


rvice to young 


mothers who are anxious to 
supply their infants with the 
best that is in their power. 


HY is it important that the baby 
who has just arrived should be 
nursed by the mother? Because 


he has a definite business to carry 
on and that business is covered entirely by 
growth and development. He has just been 
removed from an environment where ideal 
nourishment, the mother’s blood, has been 
supplied him. The result—a fine seven- or 
eight-pound boy or girl; but he is a little 
human animal, destined to carry on an in- 
dependent existence, and all little animals 
must be nourished 

It is not generally appreciated that every 
animal is fitted with digestive organs and 
assimilative possibilities for the kind of food 
which nature says he must have. Thus a 
chicken gizzard can negotiate whole kernels 
of yellow corn, while the pig, the cow and 
the horse must grind their food with their 
own grinding appliances or have it ground 
for them in a mill because their organs for 
digestion are fashioned to utilize corn after 
it has been especially prepared. 

Animals’ digestive organs are able to 
digest certain foods, such as the various 
grains, wheat, oats and barley when given 
in a raw state, but for human beings, these 
substances have to go through a cooking 
process which produces certain changes 
necessary for their acceptance by the human 
stomach 

When nature cuts off the food supply 
from the new baby, has another at 
hand for immediate use. During pregnancy, 
the breasts undergo certain preparatory 
changes and when the baby is born, they are 
ready to supply what we know as breast 
milk. This is nature’s ready-made food for 
the baby, and the baby has a ready-made 
stomach and intestines to match the food. 

Mother’s milk contains besides water- 
fat, protein, sugar and mineral salts in fairly 
definite proportions and in forms peculiarly 
adapted to the digestive capacity of the 
gastro-intestinal tract of the infant 
Further, those substances are very nicely 
adjusted as to their proportion to meet the 
requirement of growth. There is sufficient 
fat and sugar to supply heat and energy, so 


she 


Willian 


that the proper body temperature may be 
maintained, and at the same time apply the 
incentive that is required for the usual daily 
activities. There is sufficient protein and of 
just the right kind to furnish the necessary 
nitrogen and other elements to the number- 
less body cells so that they may multiply 
and take on proper growth. Lime and other 
mineral salts there are in order that the 
skull, the ribs, the vertebra and the long 
bones may get a supply in proportion, 
necessary for bone-growth which forms the 
framework of the body. 

The miik of all animals that suckle their 
young, and the digestive organs of all young 
animals which, in their earliest days subsist 
on milk, are fashioned on the above 
principles 

Further, it is to be remembered that the 


digestive organs and their juices are 
fashioned to utilize the milk of their own 
kind. The cow’s milk fits the calf’s 


stomach, the mare’s milk fits the stomach 
of the foal and human milk fits the stomach 
of the baby. 

In elaborating a milk supply, nature has 
further taken into consideration the ra- 
pidity of growth and development. of the 
animal. The calf is a rapidly growing ani- 
mal and cow’s milk contains a high protein 
and mineral content to maintain the rapid 
growth 

Both these substances are found in excess 
of similar substances in human milk, for 
the reason that the baby is of much slower 
growth than the calf. 





- 
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In like manner, the milk that is supplied 
by the mother guinea-pig is very rich in 
fat, far in excess of the fat content in 
human milk because the baby guinea-pig 
is very active very early in life and requires 
a larger amout of fat to burn to produce 
heat and energy. 

It is quite apparent why mother’s milk 
and not cow’s milk should constitute the 
newly born baby’s nourishment. The diffi- 
culties surrounding artificial feeding for in- 
fants are due largely to the fact that cow’s 
milk which supplies the usual substitutes for 
mother’s milk, has been expressly made to 
fit the digestive apparatus of the calf. 

Many infants’ lives are lost yearly be- 
cause of the failure to supply to them the 
nourishment which they are fitted to utilize. 
Others are brought to a condition of ex- 
treme malnutrition and are nourished by 
other means than human milk with the 
greatest difficulty. Not a few infants who 
fail to resist pneumonia, whooping-cough 
or diarrhea have as an underlying cause, 
a lack of resistance, due to faulty feeding 


UCCESSFUL breast-feeding does not 

mean that a baby be nursed entirely 

for seven or nine months or any given 
time. A baby who can have the advantage 
of breast milk for six weeks gets a better 
start than one who is put on the bottle at 
birth. The baby who can be nursed for 
three months gets a very good start indeed, 
and is, with comparatively little difficulty, 
changed to cows’-milk formula. 





AMONG those who employ noted specialists, an obstetrician cares for a mother 


in the months before her child comes and at its birth. 
specialist on infant and child care handles the case. 


McCall’s has asked Dr. Dorman to help 


magazine recognizes this distinction. 


After that the 
For the first time a great 


to prepare the service booklet, “The Friendly Mother;”’ Dr. Kerley to write on the 


management of the child. 


understanding woman, herself a mother, answer special queries. 


It means much, too, to a young mother to have an 


Mrs. Keyes 


will do that for McCall readers, if you enclose a stamped self-addressed envelope 


when you write to her. 


The booklet, ““The Friendly Mother,” is only ten cents. 


Send for it, enclosing the price in postage, to Mrs. Keyes, care McCall’s Magazine, 


236 West 37th Street, New York City. 








VRS. Helen Johnson 
Keyes, with the advice 
of Franklin A. Dorman, M. 
D., has prepared for MCCALL 
readers “The Friendly Moth- 
er, a Book of Antenatal 
Mothercraft.” Mrs. Keyes 
writes with sympathy and 
tenderness and from profound 
knowledge and experience of 
motherhood. Dr. Dorman is 
director of the Maternity Di- 
vision of the Woman's Hospi- 
tal, New York City. The 
expectant mother will find in 
this book the wisdom of an 
obstetrician and the help of a 
woman to guide her. 


If a mother can give a baby two full 
nursings a day, she is adding not a little to 
his well-being. That a mother cannot 
supply the entire daily ration is no excuse 
for weaning. Perhaps the mother’s milk 
is good but scanty, deficient in quantity. 
She may with advantage give him two or 
three ounces and if the age and weight tell 
us that more food is needed, a cows’-milk 
formula may be used to supplement the 
breast milk, giving it at the same time. 

Breast milk, besides being the natural 
food for the infant and by far the safest, 
is also the cheapest and easiest means of 
feed'ng an infant. Cow’s milk and the 
other ingredients that go to make up a 
feeding formula are expensive. The prep- 
aration of the formula requires a good 
part of an hour a day, when one takes into 
account the pasturizing, and sterilizing, to- 
gether with the cleansing of the bottles and 
nipples and the utensils used in the food 
preparation. 


ILK strikes are of but passing interest 

in the home of the breast-fed infant. 

In the bottle-fed, there is the uncer- 
tainty as to the delivery of the milk on 
time. In many localities it is difficult to secure 
a safe cow’s milk. During the summer 
months, unless cow’s milk is kept carefully 
iced, it may undergo changes that render 
it a very dangerous food for a young 
infant. 

It has been my observation that people 
of all types and condition are much more 
apt to follow suggestion if the reason for 
the advice is fully understood. I have al- 
ways felt that the lack of interest in some 
mothers, and disinclination in others to per- 
form the most important duty to their 
offspring, was, in part, due to a lack of 
knowledge covering the matter. 

Not only is breast-feeding vital to the 
child, but it is of value to the mother, 
restoring her to a normal condition. If 
more babies were nursed, there would be 
less work for the gynecologist. 

Other aspects of the breast-feeding prob- 
lem will be taken up in a subsequent article. 
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Selling 
BABY BOOK 
ever printed 


It was published less than a year 
ago and already thousands and 
thousands of babies are being 
brought up in accordance with 
its sensible, motheriy and 
scientific advice. 








From title page 
to index it is a 
text book pure 
and simple. The 
wonderful, help- 
ful, reassuring 
first chapter is on 
preparing for 
Baby ; the second, 
on furnishing the 
nursery ; and then 
chapter after 
chapter it coun- 
sels on each and 
every problem 
which might puz- 
zle young moth- 
ers— food, clothing, the bath, 
habits, first aids. 

Aunt Belle has had many years 
of experience in bringing up her 
own babies and in extensive clin- 
ical and hospital work. She isa 
recognized national authority on 
baby culture. 


It is a substantial book, bound 
in stiff board covers, printed on 
fine coated paper and beauti- 
fully illustrated —such a book as 
you would gladly pay two dollars 
for But because we want the 
friendship of every mother in the 
United States, we will gladly 
mail one copy to each for 25 cents, 
or 35 cents in Canada, 


Aunt Belle, of course, advises 
that Mennen Borated Talcum 
should be used on babies, be- 
cause she knows it is absolutely 
pure, mildly antiseptic, essential 
to Baby’s health and happiness 
and has been thought highly of 
by three generations of mothers, 
nurses and doctors 


She also lays great stress on 
the wonderful virtue of Kora- 
Konia for prickly heat, chafing, 
baby rashes and all skin irrita- 
tions. You really must learn 

about Kora-Konia, for 
nothing like it has ever 
been produced for the 
skin troubles of babies 
and adults 








So please fill out the 
coupon at once and se- 
cure your copy of Aunt 
Belle’s Baby Book. 


THe Mennen 
Company 
Newarx. A.J. U.S. 


The Mennen Company, Limited, 
Montreal, Quebeo 





o* 
The Mennen Company, 
Newark, N. J 


I enclose 25 cents (Canada 35 cents) for Aunt 
Belle’s Baby Book 


ee 


aauaeeeeeeq, 


Address...... .. 








The Perfect Wife 


[Continued from page 38] 


Stanley returned, and then approach the 
matter calmly; it was not necessary to 
make a scene. 

When in the middle of the afternoon 
the door-bell rang she ran to answer it her- 
self. It simply must be Stan. 

“Mayn’t I come in?” Annabel Dexter 
inquired. Hazel’s disappointment had 
rooted her to the spot, and she was block- 
ing the entry. “I only want to rest a 
minute. How are you, child? Someone 
said you were ill. And how’s Stan?” 

“I’m all right—here, take another 
cushion. So’s Stan; at least, I think so. 
He’s off somewhere with Mrs. Duckworth 
today.” Mrs. Dexter's fine eyebrows 
twitched. “By the way, has she got her 
divorce yet?” 

“Haven't heard,” Annabel yawned. 

“I suppose it doesn’t really matter,” 
Hazel agreed brightly. Mrs. Dexter’s eyes 
flickered around, taking Hazel in. She knew 
she was being pumped, and she was feeling 
her course. The whole thing was absurd, 
but how make Hazel see it so? Appeal to 
her as a woman of the world? Youth 
likes that. 

“Eleanor Duckworth? ‘I can imagine 
nothing of less consequence.’ Like the poor, 
we have her always with us. Besides, you 
can’t lead a husband around on a string, 
in blinders. And nothing makes a man so 
amiable as the consciousness of guilt. I 
wish my Edward would philander a little; 
I want some earrings.” 

“Maybe he does,” Hazel suggested. “I 
suppose they all do?” 

“An idea!” Annabel exclaimed. “I must 
go through his pockets at once. But I’m 
afraid there’s no hope. It’s the age limit.” 
Annabel actually went away thinking she 
had done the right thing, fixed it up beauti- 
fully. Later, she would get hold of Stan, 
too, and give him a few hints. 

However, there was scarcely time to do 
that before six thirty. Stanley came home 
hintless. Hazel was not at the door to-meet 
him, and he hurried through to their bed- 
room. It was all untidy, with clothes 
thrown about on chairs, and an open suit- 
case on the floor; but Hazel was hunched 
up on a little sofa, still and rigid. She 
sprang up and backed away from his eager 
advance. 

“You needn’t bother,” she said coldly. 

“Bother? What is the matter?” 

“Nothing is the matter, with me. Your 
bath is ready.” 

“Gee whizz, am I so unsanitary you 
won’t give me a kiss? Hazel, whatcha 
mad about? Did you think I forgot?” 

“Forget what?” 

“What day it is. I brought you some- 
thing, honey. What’ll you give me for it?” 
His hand was in his pocket. Hazel eyed 
him from her distance. She was human, 
and therefore curious, but unluckily she 
remembered Annabel’s remark about want- 
ing earvings. She didn’t want earrings, or 
anything else, at such a price. She had 
wanted and tried with ali her soul to be 
a good wife; but if being a good wife 
meant being complaisant, shutting her eyes 
to the other women, she was through. 
“You didn’t really think I forgot ?” Stanley 
coaxed. “I tried to get it all put through 
by yesterday, but I couldn’t, so I had to 
go out today—look here!”’ He held out a 
long envelope. 

“What is it?” Hazel asked uncertainly. 
She could not bring herself even to touch 
the thing, since it might represent a sort 
of husbandly conscience money. Perhaps 
Mrs. Duckworth had helped choose it! 

“It’s your house,” Stanley explained, be- 
wildered, and beginning to feel a little hurt 
and angry himself. “The Harrod house; 
I bought it; had it put in your name, too. 
I kept it for a surprise for you. I knew 
you'd like the place, and I wanted—” 

“IT know what you wanted,” Hazel said, 
fixing his eyes with her own. They glittered 
with fury, and her hands closed and un- 
closed. “You wanted to be convenient to 
that woman. She told you to buy it. You 
took her out with you today, even, didn’t 
you? And you had it made out in my 
name! Why not in hers? Do you sup- 
pose I didn’t know? Everyone knows. 
You thought I’d go on being deaf, blind 
and idiotic, making it all easy for you. Or 
perhaps you thought I wouldn’t, that I’d 
get a divorce too. Well, I won’t, I won't, 
I won’t! I hate you, I hate you both, but 
I'll never divorce you in a million years; 
and I'll never, never speak to you again!” 

“Good Lord!” said Pennington. He 
understood it all, in one stupefying moment, 
but still he did not understand it. He 
could not believe it. “My dear little girl—” 

“Don’t you touch me, don’t you dare 
come near me!” his dear little girl advised 
him. And as he still made a step toward 
her, a hand mirror hurtled through the air, 
aimed with remarkable accuracy at his 
head. He ducked instinctively. It splin- 
tered against an electric-light bracket. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” sobbed Hazel, “you've 
broken my heart! Get out, go away, leave 
me alone!” 

[Continued on page 43] 
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The Perfect Wife 


[Continued from page 41] 


HE sound and the phrase taken to- 
gether nearly finished Stanley, but he 
knew that if he laughed she would 

never forgive him. And not knowing what 
else to do or even what he was doing, he did 
precisely the right thing. He caught Hazel 
by the shoulders and shook her till her 
teeth chattered, saying firmly the while: 

“Hazel, listen to me—are you listening? 
Listen, honey, I love you, and I don’t care 
a straw for any other woman in the whole 
world. And if it’s Mrs. Duckworth you're 
talking about, I wish you'd take her out 
and drown her. She’s been pestering the 
life out of me for weeks, wanting me to act 
as her lawyer—and sympathize with her and 
see her husband for her and I don’t know 
what all. She’s got the whole blasted office 
laughing at me. I'd have told you about 
it, only one isn’t supposed to tell such 
things; but there are no Queensberry rules 
in matrimony, and I don’t care if I have 
known Eleanor all her life, I wouldn’t give 
your little finger for her whole two hundred 
pounds. I did mot go out with her today. 
She offered to drive me out, and I slid away 
and took the train. I don’t know how 
I am to make my excuses to her, and what’s 
more, I don’t care. You can do it for me. 
Now is it all right ?” 

Hazel regarded him with a gleam of 
hope, like the first star after rain. 

“Are you sure you don’t like her best ?” 
she snifflecd. “You see, she’s.so much older 
than me—” 


“Tf she was seventy,” Stanley assured her 
extravagantly, “I'd still like you best.” 

“And I couldn't bear that she should 
go and cry to you if I—if I couldn't,” 
Hazel explained, indicating further recovery 
by patting her disheveled hair. 

“You can just howl your head off, 
darling,” Stanley promised, “and if any 
other woman so much as sheds a tear in 
my presence, I'll call the police. Darn it, 
you're a human being after all, aren’t you, 
Hazel? I don’t know but it’s nice for a 
change to see you step down from your 
pedestal and start a rough house. Some- 
times I’ve wondered if you'd turn a hair 
if I got run over by a truck; or would you 
just send for the dressmaker to talk over 
the most becoming mourning. By the way, 
I'll sell the Harrod house again, or you can, 
I mean. We don’t have to live there.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” said Hazel, with a 
long sigh of happiness. “I’d just as soon 
live there, as long as you don’t especially 
want to.” 

Then their eyes met and they clung to 
each other, rocking with incoherent mirth. 

The telephone on the bedside table rang 
furiously. Annabel’s dinner was getting 
cold while she waited for her guests of 
honor. Stanley reached out absently and 
removed the receiver, placing it on the table. 

“Now, honey,” he said to Hazel, “since 
we've been married three years today, and 
I do love you, come and sit down and let’s 
get acquainted.” 


Contact 


(Continued from page 34] 


postoffice of a morning after the Limited 
came in, as she had done in the days of 
her lazy girlhood, pleasantest of all to 
wander off toward the Indian Mound about 
sunset. There was almost as much sunset 
in the trees as in the sky, thanks to an 
early Fall. 

Once or twice Lenore invited Edna to 
go along, but Edna was not much of a 
walker. She preferred a new novel, a deep 
chair full of cushions and a box of choco- 
lates to any color-scheme that sumac and 
maple might perpetrate. 

“There’s a lovely, smoky haze on the 
woods,” Lenore offered coaxingly. “And 
heaps of burning leaves. I'd forgotten how 
good it was. Come along, Eddie! Just 
time before supper to walk out to the 
Mound and back.” 

“I've had a hard day,” said Edna 
languidly. She had played bridge in the 
morning, slept in the afternoon. “Take 
Dan—it'll do him good.” 

So Lenore took Dan. They walked out 
of the gate in silence. 

“I'm afraid this’ll bore you,” said 
Lenore, with an odd touch of shyness. Dan 
was so tall, so dark-browed, so unsmiling. 
She had to remind herself of his youth— 
Edna had told her he was only twenty- 
four—to keep her own sense of necessary 
superiority. 

“Not at all,” said Dan briefly. 

She glanced up at him from under the 
brim of her brown hat. It occurred to her 
flashingly that he also was shy, not so self- 
contained, perhaps, as he seemed. She 
tried a friendlier approach: “I’m so keen 
about tramping around—and it’s not much 
fun alone.” 

“Nothing’s much fun alone, I reckon,” 
said Dan. 

“You say that,” said Lenore quickly, 
“as if you knew what it meant.” 

“Reckon I do,” said Dan. “Don’t you?” 

“Qh—I—!” said Lenore. She wouldn't 
have believed an obvious question like that 
could startle her so. She didn’t attempt 
to answer it. 

They went through town and down the 
road to the lake. Tall sycamores went 
with them, and the fuzzy yellow flame of 
goldenrod. Smudges of bluish ironweed 
(northern fiower-shops call it ageratum) 
clouded the ditches, showing a purple and 
dusty bloom where no dust had fallen. 
The sky was full of a chill and desperate 
color; streamers of saffron and hectic rose 
There was a sharp wind stirring. Clouds 
moved swiftly. Lenore put her hands in 
her coat-pockets and walked fast. She 
was conscious of exhilaration and a faint 
rippling happiness in companionship. 
When they came to the Mound at the edge 
of the still, cold lake, she turned about 
and drew a long breath, flung a possessive 
arm up toward those supernal fires. 

“Do say you like this!” she cried. “I 
feel guilty. Was there something else you 
wanted to do?” 

She took off her hat and ruffled her hair 
with reckless fingers. How could anything 
be so dark-browed, so intently scowling, 
and yet so young, as Edna’s husband? 


While she wondered, the scowl broke into 
a smile irresistibly eager. 

“I like you with your hat off,” he said 
frankly. “You've got sort of mysterious 
eyes. How did you happen to hit on this 
for a walk? I come here all the time, by 
myself. Sometimes a string of wild geese 
trail across the sky over those woods 
yonder. It makes it lonesome as the devil 
—jfunny !” 

They sat down, toward the foot of the 
Mound in which dead Indians mouldered 
dreamlessly, facing the waveless lake and 
the farther woods over which the lonesome 
wild geese flew. 

“You ought to bring Edna _ here 
sometime,” said Lenore suddenly. 

“Tried to. No good. She hates walk- 
ing.” 

“That’s too bad, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it’s too bad. She's getting fat.” 
Lenore made a little sound of protest: 
“Oh, I‘wouldn’t say that. She’s just pink 
and white and soft. Her skin is like rose- 
leaves.” 

Dan said evenly: “I don't like people 
to be soft.” 

“Not even women?” Lenore could not 
keep a faint amusement out of her voice. 

He looked back at her with an odd 
directness. “Why women any more than 
men? You're not soft, yourself.” 

“T—” she hesitated, broke off short 
and laughed. “Well, I dont like it, either. 
But if Edna does—” 

“She didn’t use to,” said Edna’s hus- 
band simply. “When we were in love—” 

“When you were first in love,’ cor- 
rected Lenore gently. She felt an adult, 
almost an elder kindliness warming her 
smile. He was so youngly frank, so simple 
in his attitudes. 

He answered indifferently, “If you 
want to call it that.” And somehow he 
was all at once neither so young nor so 
simple. He leaned on one elbow, stretched 
out on the ground beside her, and stared 
inscrutably off into the sky. Lenore fol- 
lowed his look and lost herself. The 
place was beautifully quiet. Even the 
delicate chill in the air made for peace. 
Already the blaze overhead was dying; 
shadow veiled the woods and the lake 

“Are you missing the city?” he asked 
her suddenly. 

“Not yet,” said Lenore. 

“But you would, if you stayed here 
long.” 

She admitted 
think I should.” 

“Tell me about it. What kind of a job 
have you got? Do you like it? I'll bet 
you’d be a peach in an office, with that 
quiet, quick way of yours, and your steady 
hands.” 

“Have I got steady hands?” She 
looked down at them, pleased and laugh- 
ing. 

“First thing I noticed about you. Steady 
as a rock Look as if you’d never held a 
card in your life.” 

“Do you—disapprove—of cards, Dan?” 

“No. I loathe ’em.” 

[Continued on page 44] 
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[Continued from page 43] 


“Oh!” said Lenore. She had a flash- 
ing vision of Edna’s bridge-parties. 

“That’s why,” said Dan as if she’d 
spoken aloud. “Go on. Tell me what 
you do in the city.” 

Lenore told him, trying to feel amused, 
and succeeding in appearing so, vaguely. 

When she had done, “This man you work 
for,” said Dan musingly, “you like him?” 

Lenore linked her hands loosely to- 
gether and smiled. She visualized Thorn- 
ton Buckner’s thin, pleasant face, his 
eyes, gray behind rimless glasses, his 
slightly stooping shoulders, his wide, clean- 
lipped mouth with its infrequent quizzical 
smile. ‘Why yes,” she said surprisedly. 
“I’ve been so busy working for him, I 
hadn’t thought about it much, one way or 
the other, but I do like him, uncommonly, 
now that you ask me.” 

“Too bad I asked you,” said Dan. “If 
it just woke you up to it.” He smiled, 
himself, in a rather engaging way. “Lot 
of things I'd like to ask you about,” he 
added after a minute; “but maybe we'd 
better be stepping, if we’re going to get 
back in time for supper.” He helped her 
to her feet, handed her her hat with 
friendly gravity. “You know,” he said 
simply, “you’re like a breeze on a hot day, 
in that house.” The crude phrase lingered 
curiously in Lenore’s mind while they 
swung down the Lake road and through 
the Town, on their way home to supper. 

Above the second helping of chocolate 
soufflé that found its way to his wife’s 
plate, Dan cast a faint, despairing scowl at 
Lenore. “Yqu see!” his black eyes said. 
A mushroom growth of camaraderie be- 
tween them already. 

After supper, they sat in cushioned 
rocking-chairs on the shadowy veranda 
until the frosty wind that rustled the leaves 
of the cottonwood by the gate drove 
them in. 

Then Lenore pleaded a slight headache 
and went to bed. She was oddly dis- 
turbed by a feeling of guilty sympathy 
where Dan was concerned. She might 
have known that the cotton-wool peace of 
the house was no peace at all to that high- 
headed young caballero. Why hadn’t she 
seen what those smoldering “eyes under 
frowning dark brows were saying to her 
from the first? He was like something 
free that has been trapped and broods 
only seemingly quiescent. 

How had he got into it? How indeed! 
How had Lenore herself got into the taw- 
dry trap of Archie’s setting? Didn't 
youth snare itself—daily ? 

Lenore slept on it, dreamed of it and 
laughed at herself next morning for an 
imaginative idiot. 

Edna was so fresh and sweet in her 
lilac lawn; Mrs. Greenough so motherly- 
dear behind the shining silver coffee-pot; 
Mr. Greenough so patriarchally kind; Dan 
himself so brushed and shaven and busi- 
nesslike. There were fresh flowers on the 
table, a canary in a painted wooden cage 
sang madly in a sunny window—altogether 
an idyllic breakfast-table ! 


HE days in such a place could not but 

pass softly. They passed—three, four, 

very nearly five of them—before Dan 
said anything other than good morning and 
good night to Lenore again. She won- 
dered if he deliberately avoided her, and 
couldn’t be sure. He had a kind of dig- 
nified aloofness rather touching to clair 
voyant eyes, as if he regretted having so 
much as hinted at dissatisfaction. On the 
night of the fifth day, however, she could 
not help seeing that he made opportunity 
for talk with her. Edna was reading be- 
side the lamp in the living-room. Mrs. 
Greenough was darning stockings, also be- 
side the lamp. Mr. Greenough had “gone 
to lodge.” 

“Peach of a moon—come out and 
look !” said Dan suddenly from the doorway. 

“You go, Lenore; I’m busy,” murmured 
Edna abstractedly. 

Lenore looked up at Dan. His Arab 
eyes said, “Come.” She laid her own 
book down upon the table and followed 
him out. They walked the length of the 
porch, checkered with the shifting shadow 
of a climbing rose vine, and sat down in 
the swinging seat. Lenore’s bronze-col- 
ored crépe, which had been her one good 
frock for a year, clothed her in darkness, 
with an occasional metallic gleam. Her 
hair was soft against her smooth cheeks 
and above her ears. Her mouth was just 
red enough. She used a French perfume— 
although she couldn’t afford it—enough to 
be barely conscious of it, herself. The 
moon, blazing through a web of rose- 
branches, showed her slim, cool hands, ly- 
ing whitely in her lap. 

Dan looked at her for a moment, then 
said an extraordinary thing: “Edna sends 
you off with me as if you were my 
aunt. ‘ 

Lenore smiled at him pleasantly, above 
a startled pulse. 

“T am your sister—almost.” 

[Continued on page 50] 
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My method is the only way to prevent the hair from grow 
ingagain. Easy, painless, harmless. Noscars. Booklet free 
Write today, enclosing 3stamps We teach Beauty Culture. 
Providence, R. |. 
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staring than she had ever seen them, and 
she fancied that he had lost a shade or two 
of color; but he met her glance with a quick 


nod and said in a husky voice: “I agree 
with Mr. Zinn, Linda. He’s made a very 
handsome offer indeed. It—it’s an easy 


way out for us. If I were you, I’d accept.” 

Lucinda delayed another moment, then 
turned to Zinn with a nod. “Very well, 
Mr. Zinn. If Mr. Lontaine’s agreeable, I 
don’t mind es 

“Fine business!” Zinn held out a 
mottled, hairy paw. “It’s agreed, then, all 
like I said? All right: Shake hands on 
your bargain. I and you don’t need any 
writing between us, do we, Miss Lee? Your 
word’s good enough for me, all right . . . 

VI 

ARRY LONTAINE got home rather 

late for one who expected to dress 

for an eight o’clock dinner several 
miles away. Before the door which gave 
upon the intimate quarters of the bungalow, 
nevertheless, he hung for several minutes 
in apparent reluctance to proceed, strained 
attentiveness in his attitude. From beyond 
came never a sound. At length he pushed 
the door open 

Immediately he saw Fanny. Bathed in 
an extravagance of light, she sat in her 
dressing-room, facing a long mirror of 
three panels; attired en grande toiletie, 
wearing every jewel she possessed, a 
strangely brilliant and stirless figurine of 
modern femininity, with bobbed hair 
gleaming like burnished brass, milk-white 
bosom and arms rising out of a calyx of 
peachblow taffeta, jewels stung to iridescent 
life by that fierce down-glare. 

In a voice that struggled to sound even 
and natural, Lontaine said: “Ah, Fanny! 
dressed already, eh? Must be later than I 
thought.” Nervously he consulted his 
wrist. “It’s half-past. Never dreamed time 
was getting away from me like that!” 

“You have been busy, yes?” 

“Rather. Gassing with Zinn, you know.” 

“Naturally.” Fanny’s tone remained 
illegible. 

“Have to rush for it now—what? Or 
Summerlad’ll be vexed.” 


“You think so, really? With ’Cindy 
there to reconcile him?” 
“Something in that, no doubt. Still”— 


Lontaine made as if to go to his own room, 
but lingered—“it’s hardly the thing to be so 
much behind time. See here, old girl, 
you're all dressed = 

“Since you're quite ready—what’s the 
matter with your cutting along and ex- 
plaining I'll be delayed a bit? You can 
send the car back for me. Why not?” 

“Why not?” The movement of en- 
ameled lips was barely perceptible. 

But Lontaine took this for assent, and 
disappeared into his dressing-room, where 
a series of clicks was audible as he turned 
on lights. 

The woman before the mirror heard 
Lontaine moving about, the snap of the 
bathroom light, a clashing noise of bottles 
and toilet articles shifted upon their shelf; 
after that, Lontaine’s footsteps returning. 

“Hello! Thought you were going on 
ahead.” 

In brittle accents Fanny replied: “Plenty 
of time. Something the matter?” 

“Can’t find my razors.” 

“No.” The woman’s counterfeit in the 
glass nodded gravely to the man at her 
back. “No,” she iterated, “—and it’s no 
good your hunting for them, either, Harry.” 

“What!” Lontaine advanced a single, 
sudden stride. “What’s that for?” 

“T thought it might save trouble. I 
haven’t forgotten that hideous scene we 
had in London, last time you decided it 
was all up with you, there wasn’t any way 
out but to cut your throat. We've had so 
many of these crises in our married life, 
Harry, I ought to know the signs—don’t 
you think?” 

The man stumbled into a chair, bending 
a lowering countenance over hands savagely 
laced. “What else can I do?” he groaned. 
“Zinn I think that he suspects me 

; insists on getting at the books first 
thing tomorrow. 

“How much have you got into ’Cindy 
for?” 

“Fifty thou.—perhaps a few more.” 

Fanny laughed thoughtfully, left her 
chair, and, standing at the dressing-table, 
began slowly to strip off her jewels, her 
sunburst brooch, her flexible bracelets, the 
pearls that had been her mother’s, her rings, 
even that slender hoop of platinum and 
diamonds which she had never removed 
since the day of her marriage. 

“Stocks?” she inquired quietly. “Some- 
body’s sure-fire tip, of course. Funny how 
you never learn from experience, Harry. 
Ah, well! It can’t be helped, you are what 
you are—and in my way, God knows, I’m 
no better. If I’d been a stronger woman, 
I might have made it another story for 
you; if you’d been a stronger man, you 
might have saved me .” Lontaine 
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lifted his head sharply, but cringed under 
her level, ironic gaze. “All the same, we’ve 
so often been through the rough together, 
I presume I must have grown fond of you 
in some queer, twisted fashion. I don’t 


want you to go away thinking I blame 
you - 

“Go away?” Lontaine groaned, with- 
out looking up. “Where can I go, where 


they wouldn’t find me? I'd rather be dead 
than a convict!” 

“Don’t worry: I'll soon talk ’Cindy 
round, persuade her not to be too hard on 
you. Here ” Fanny bent and 
poured into the cup of Lontaine’s hands 
that coruscating wealth of jewelry. “These 
ought to see you a long way i 

“What!” Lontaine jumped up, ‘staring 
in daze at the treasure in the hands that 
instinctively reached out to Fanny, offering 
to give back her gift. But she stood with 
hands behind her, shaking her head till the 
glistening, short locks stood out like a 
brazen nimbus. “But you, Fanny—what 
will you—-?” 

“Never fear for me, Harry,” she said 
with a smile of profoundly cynical signifi- 
cance. “I'll get along 

“But these every trinket you 
own . xy 
“Tl get others.” 

He felt a creeping tide of blood scorch 
his face and, avoiding the derisive challenge 
of her eyes, began wretchedly to stuff the 
plunder into his pockets, muttering, half to 
himself: “What a pity! If only I hadn't 
turned out such a rotten failure! If only 
we could have hit it off together!” 

“If you hurry, you can catch the night 


train for ’Frisco.” 
“Well He glanced uneasily at 
her. “So it comes to this at last, eh? 

. good-by!” 
“Good-by,” she repeated, casually 


amiable. 

“IT daresay He gave an un- 
comfortable laugh. “Daresay it’s stupid; 
but, well, the usual thing, you know 

“Oh!” she said, as one indulges a per- 
sistent child, “if you really want to kiss me, 
Harry, go ahead.” 

Nevertheless she turned her mouth aside, 
his lips brushed only her powdered cheek. 
Then she stepped back to her mirror and 
with a puff made good the imperceptible 
damage. The glass showed Lontaine’s 
shadow slinking out. She heard the slam 
of the front door. Her hand fumbled, the 
powder puff dropped unheeded, a mist 
drifted across her vision, she gasped a 
breathless exclamation. Tears meant a 
wrecked make-up yy 

Though there was need enough for 
haste, Lontaine dragged slowly down the 
walk, the hands in his pockets fingering the 
price of the last, sorry shreds of self- 
respect, and at the curb halted with a hand 
on the dobr of his car for so long a time 
that the chauffeur at length grew inquisitive. 

“Where to, Mr. Lontaine ?” 

“No!” Lontaine blurted into the man’s 
confounded face, and whirling on a heel 
strode hastily back toward the bungalow. 

As he drew near, he could hear Fanny’s 
voice at the telephone in the living-room; 
and he paused with a foot lifted to the 
lowermost of the veranda steps. 

“Hello? Is it you, dear? Fan , 
First chance I’ve had. Poor dar- 
ling! I’ve been wanting to see you all day 
and tell you how I sympathized 
Yes; any time you please, as soon as you 
like. I’m all alone. . . . Yes: we had 
a little talk tonight, came to an understand- 
ing. He won’t be in our way ever again, 
Barry dear ‘ 

Something amused her, echoes of her 
laughter haunted Lontaine down the walk. 
“Union Pacific Station!” he cried to his 
chauffeur. “Drive like mad!” 

Vil 
HE sunset was a glory in the sky 
when Lucinda motored to Beverly 
Hills; the heavens in the west had 
opened out like a many-petaled rose of 
promise, whose reflected glow enhanced the 
warm carnation of her face and found re- 
sponse in the slow fire of dreaming eyes. 

The soft air of evening was sweet to 
taste with parted lips. Upon a perfect 
highroad the car swung and swooped and 
swerved like a swallow, through a country- 
side lapped in the beauty of eternal Spring. 
She thought, “This blessed land!” and 
knew herself thrice-blessed to be at once 
in it, in love and in the flower of her years. 

Yet the car was a snail, the minutes 
sluggards, the beauty of the world a bore 
to one jealous of every second lost from 
the half-hour she had schemed to have alone 
with Lynn before dinner. She was so 
happy in being rid of Nolan and allied with 
Zinn—who had smelled good profits in the 
wind before risking one lonely dollar on the 
success of Linda Lee, ane might be sure !— 
that she could hardly wait to tell her great 
news to her beloved. 

(Continued on page 46] 
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STARTING OFF 
CLEAN 


LERT, progressive Americans find joy in a clean start. 

Appearances go for much in business and social life. 

To be clean is the first imperative demand of every 
busy day. 


But more than mere “cleanliness” has become the rule 
of an increasing number of people to whom thé soap- 
and-water habit is a natural part of life. People of dis- 
cernment are learning the value of white cleanliness; they 
are choosing their soap for whiteness, the sign of purity 
—assurance of all that is best in soap and most essential 
to bath and toilet comfort. 


For this reason, Fairy Soap, the whitest soap in the 
world, is making new converts to the white cleanliness 
habit everywhere, every day. 


It is to be found:in homes of refinement, in the fore- 
most men’s clubs and Turkish baths, and wherever else 
the utmost in soap quality is appreciated. 


Fairy Soap smooths and soothes the skin. It lathers 
readily and abundantly in any water. It rinses off instantly 
and thoroughly. It leaves no annoying odor in its wake. 
It invigorates as well as cleanses. And, of course, it floats. 






For the finer laundering, and for every particular cleans- 
ing use about the house, Fairy Soap is just as efficient 
and dependable as for toilet and bath. You cannot 
_ get a soap whiter than whitest, or purer than pure—Fairy. 
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Linings, Lingerie 


Gor Linings 
Chosen for beauty 


and certainty of 
long wear 


New and unusual designs for ae" 


gifts, scarves, sports hats, sweaters, bags, 
etc., including a full color page of cross- 
stitch designs—all in 


Belding’s Book « 


Silk Embroidery, Knitting and Crochet 


Fifteen Cents, at your dealer's or from 
Belding Bros. & Co., 902 Broadway, N. Y. 
Use Belding’s New Process Embroidery 
Silks — made of pure silk—for articles 
which must withstand long wear or fre- 
quent launderings and Belding’s Crochet 
Silks to give the utmost durability to cro- 
heted articles. Belding’s Syltex—a fast 
dye artificial silk—is especially adapted 
to dress embroidery. 
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So it seemed a churlish chance indeed 
that ordained her reception exclusively at 
the hands and gleaming teeth of a semi- 
intelligible Jap who, having communicated 
the information that Mister was having his 
foot treated by an osteopath but would 
soon be disengaged, smirked himself into 
an indeterminate background and _ left 
Lucinda alone to make the best of her 
disappointment. 

She made herself at home, and sought 

but somehow failed to distill a compensat- 
ing thrill from the reflection that she would 
erelong be required to make herself at home 
in this environment for good and all. Ere- 
long meaning, of course, after Reno. 
The eye of the prospective chatelaine took 
on a mildly critical cast. The house was 
admirably planned, amply big for two; 
but some details would want rearranging 
before one would care to call the premises 
one’s very own. The present scheme, for 
example, lacked any place where one could 
accumulate quantities of books, according 
to Lucinda’s notion, the real nucleus of a 
civilized home. Lynn, poor dear, worked 
so hard that he had precious little time to 
give to reading—a moan he was wont to 
make whenever their talks took a literary 
turn. The few volumes his library boasted 
left yawning spaces on one modest rack of 
shelves. 

Curiosity concerning Lynn’s tastes led 
Lucinda to con the straggling ranks of 
titles. Novels in the majority, naturally. 
A broken set of De Maupassant, another 
of O. Henry, Wells’ “The Outline of 
History” (uncut). Six copies of the same 
edition of “Who’s Who on the Screen,” a 
beautifully bound copy of Laurence Hope’s 
“Indian Love Lyrics 

With a chuckle Lucinda took possession 
of this last. Lynn would have Laurence 
Hope! Evidently a gift copy. When she 
opened the book at its fly-leaf a slip of 
printed paper fluttered out. Without paus- 
ing to read the inscription, Lucinda re- 
trieved the clipping: a half-tone from one 
of the motion-picture monthlies, a view of 
the bungalow ground, with the house in 
the distance, and in the fereground Lynn 
and a young woman arm-in-arm, laughing 
at the camera 


HE evening had grown dark when the 

rattling of a telephone startled her 

into renewed contact with her sur- 
roundings. She found herself in the recess 
of one of the windows that overlooked 
the lawn. Behind her a door opened, re- 
leasing upon the gloom a bar of golden 
light. Without moving, she watched Sum- 
merlad, in a dressing-gown hastily thrown 
on over dress-shirt and trousers, hobble 
over to the telephone and conduct his end 
of the short conversation. He hung up and 
peered blindly round the room. 

“Linda?” he called. “What’s the grand 
idea, sitting all alone in the dark?” At the 
same time he switched on wall-sconces and, 
blinking, saw her. “Rotten luck!” he 
grumbled, trying to sound sincere. “Fanny 
says they can’t come—Harry’s got a sick 
headache or something. Wonder if you’d 
mind dining here with me alone, this once? 
I can’t very well go out with this foot.” 

Lucinda made no sound. His eyes con- 
tracted as he perceived the abnormal 
absence of color in her face, the dark 
dilation of her unwavering eyes. Limping, 
he approached. 

“What's the matter, sweetheart? Hadn't 
any idea you'd be so early; and today I 
gave my foot another nasty wrench, out 
on location, and had to call in Cheney to fix 
it up. He’s just left, and I was beginning 
to dress . . . What?” 

“Lynn: why didn’t you ever tell me 
you were married?” 

Summerlad said “Damnation!” half 
beneath his breath and moved nearer. 
“That officious husband of yours!” he ex- 
ploded vindictively. 

“Did Bel know? I presume he must have. 
But you’re mistaken. It was this . . 

Summerlad frowned blankly at the book 
she offered him. 

“I found it, Lynn, quite by accident. 
Hope’s ‘Indian Love Lyrics.’ Don’t you 
remember? See, it’s inscribed: ‘To my 
Lynn, on the first anniversary of our mar- 
riage, with all my heart—Nelly’” And this 
picture of you two, published just after you 
came to live here. Oh, Lynn! why 
did you lie to me about that poor girl?” 

For a moment Summerlad merely 
gnawed his underlip. Then with a sign of 
despair he turned back to a club-lounge, 
against which he rested to ease his foot. 
He said in a thick and angry mumble, as 
Lucinda followed a little way into the 
room: “I —, I could keep it from 
you until . 

“Till when? ‘Till what?” she asked. 
“But to let me go on thinking 
Since you don’t live together, why aren’t 
you divorced ?” 

“She refuses to divorce me. I suppose 
she is—or was—still crazy about me.” 





“But what prevents you—?” 

“Nelly said if I tried to divorce her she'd 
fight back, and she knows 

He shut teeth on his blundering tongue 
and looked more than ever guilty. 

“About you? You mean—about you 
and other women?” 

“Hang it all! I’ve never pretended to 
be a plaster saint, have I, Linda?” 

“No wonder the poor thing hated me!” 

“I’ve been doing my best,” Summerlad 
argued sullenly. “When I saw how it was 
going to be with you and me, I went to 
Nelly and gave her some money and 
promised her more if she’d go back home 
and get a divorce on the dead quiet. I 
thought everything was going to be all 
right till she turned up again with your 
husband.” 

“You think Bel had anything to do—?” 

“T think he hunted Nelly up and in- 
duced her to come back here.” 

“But I don’t quite see why . 

“He wanted Nelly on the spot as a sort 
of club over my head. Not meaning to use 
it so long as we behaved ourselves.” 

“Lynn!” 

“Oh, forgive me! I didn’t mean to say 
that. Linda,’ he implored desperately, 
“don't look at me that way! I lied about 
Nelly—yes—but only to spare your feel- 
ings. If you’d thought people were talking 
about you, stepping out with a married 
man, you'd have given me the air, and .. . 
and I couldn’t do without you, dear. But 
you’re so different, you’re so wonderful, 
everything a fellow dreams about. If I 
lost you I’d—I’d—I think I'd go. out of my 
mind! 

“Linda, sweetheart! Don’t let this 
rotten accident spoil everything for us. If 
you love me—and you know I love you— 
what if we are both married? Life can 
still be sweet . . 

She offered no resistance, only drew 
back her head to cheat his lips; for the love 
she had given the man still was dear, 
dangerously sweet, disarming. Already she 
was aware of anxiety to grasp at excuses 
for him, already she felt her strength to 
resist being sapped, flesh and spirit suc- 
cumbing anew to the spell he knew so well 
how to weave. 

She wrestled with a weakness stronger 
than all her strength. They couldn’t go on 
like this; even Reno couldn’t save her now, 
only the instinct of self-preservation latent 
in her . 

Ofa sudden her mind caught at a straw 
of memory, she drew away, with a hand 
upon his bosom, put him firmly from her. 

“No, Lynn. Wait. Tell me something 

You say she—your wife—agreed to 
divorce you? When was that? The day I 
found her senseless in her room?” 

“T suppose so. Does it matter?” 

“T want to know . . Did you 
have much of a scene with her?” 

“Tl say it was some stormy young 
session.” 

“Is that why you found it necessary to 
strike her? She had a bruise on her cheek, 
that afternoon; and it wasn’t an old bruise. 
Lynn, you struck her!” 

“Perhaps. Maybe I did forget myself, 
I don’t remember. But what if I did? She 
asked for it, didn’t she? Do you think I’ve 
got the patience of a saint, to let her get 
away with her insisting on standing between 
you and me?” 

She started back in repugnance, but he 
overtook her in the middle of the room and 
crushed her to him. 

“Linda, Linda! I love you, dearest, you 
love me, nothing else can possibly matter 
but our need for each other. For God's 
sake be kind, let’s forget—” 

Her fury found him unprepared. Again 
his arms were empty. And this time when 
he started in pursuit, something he couldn’t 
see struck him brutally in the bosom and 
bodily threw him back. In the same instant 
he heard a heavy, crashing noise he couldn’t 
account for. An inhuman sound. It shook 
the room, beat deafeningly upon his ears. 
As if someone had overturned a heavy piece 
of furniture. Only no one had. Certainly 
he hadn’t, certainly Lucinda hadn’t. She 
was flattened against the farther wall, 
watching him with a face of horror, 
blanched and gaping. 

Enraged, he put forth all his strength 
to recover. And instantly that inexplicable 
blow was repeated. And again. Each time 
with that savage noise. Like thunder cut 
off short. And each time he reeled under 
the impact, and sickening pains shot through 
him, like knives white-hot. He felt him- 
self sinking ‘ 

In expiring flashes of consciousness he 
saw Lucinda, still flat against the wall, 
staring not at him but at a French window 
nearby. Between its curtains a woman’s 
arm was thrust, the hand grasping an auto- 
matic pistol with muzzle faintly fuming 
There was a face of shadowed pallor dimly 
visible beyond the curtains, a face with 
wild, cruelly exultant eyes—Nelly’s 

[Concluded in the April McCaut’s] 
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ODAY silk is used almost as much as cotton 

in making women’s washable garments. Silk 
blouses and silk stockings every woman owns 
—usually many of her underclothes are of silk 
as well. 

Silk can so easily be ruined in the very first 
laundering that the safe way to wash it is a real 
problem to the manufactureras well as the wearer. 

William Skinner & Sons, the largest satin 
manufacturers in the country, felt it was so im- 
portant to solve this laundering problem, that 
they had thorough tests made to work out the 
safest way to wash silks. 

Read the letter from William Skinner & Sons. 
It tells you many interesting things these tests 
showed about washing silks, and why, as a result 
of them, they unqualifiedly recommend Lux. 


How to launder silks 


| Whisk one tablespoonful of Lux into a thick lather in 

half a bowlful of very hot water. Add cold water till 

\ lukewarm. Dip the garment up and down pressing suds 

repeatedly through soiled spots. Rinse in 3 lukewarm 

waters. Squeeze water out—do not wring. Roll in 

\ towel or lay flat between Turkish towel, so that the ex- 

cess moisture will be absorbed. When nearly dry, press 

with a warm iron—nevera hot one. Be careful to press 
| satins with the nap. 


For colored things, make suds and rinsing waters 
Ks almost cool. Wash very quickly to keep colors from 
running. 





Send today for booklet of expert laundering 
advice— it is free. Address Dept.H-3 Lever 
Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 





Won't injure anything 
S| pure water alone won't harm 


Never wring or twist silk. It gives the fabrica pulled, wavy 
appearance which is permanent. Water should be squeezed or 
shaken out. It is well to place a very deticate silk between cloths 
while squeezing. 


place a thin cloth over the right side of the silk and iron. The 
latter method is often better for very thin silk. 


A hot iron should never be used on silk. It will cause the 
silk to split. It also makes it stiff and papery and will yellow it. 


Never sprinkle a silk. It will make it look spotty and this Small silk things, such as stockings or vests, which are 


appearance can only be overcome by relaundering. 


Press silks on the wrong side while they are still damp or 


washed after almost every wearing, require only light suds. One 
or two teaspoonfuls of Lux should be enough. 
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YOUR 
CHOICE OF 
31 COLORS 
ALL SIZES 


The Greatest 


Rug Value in America 
How to Save 4% on Your New Rug 


Write today for the finest rug book we have ever issued, showing in actual 
colors 31 patterns of OLSON VELVETY RUGS in the fashionable one- and 
twortoned effects. This book describes how your old, faded, worn-out, threadbare carpets, rugs 

and old clothing are first washed, pickered, carded, combed, respun and then dyed and rewoven 
into beautiful VELVETY RUGS that rival new Wilton and Axminster rugs. You can select any 
color or pattern you wish regardless of the color of your old material. OLSON VELVETY RUGS 
are entirely different from any other rugs you ever have seen that were made from old carpets or rugs. 
They are so fine and the saving in money is so great that you simply cannot afford to overlook this 
opportunity. The OLSON process brings high grade, luxurious, up-to-date rugs within reach of all. 


YOUR 


LD CARPETS, RUGS 


And Old Clothing 














Look at your floor coverings. Are they threadbare? rug in the harmonizing one- and two-toned effects 
; Are they faded? Are they presentable when you demanded today for the up-to-date home. Like the 
_ ~ have company? Have you tired of the patterns? Why fine Wiltons, OLSON VELVETY RUGS are firmly 
= not let us convert this old material into bright, new woven with a soft, smooth surface or nap that stands 
rugs that you will be proud to own? Consider what a “straight up.” They are seamless and will stand the 
satisfying change an OLSON rug will be—a beautiful hardest kind of wear. 
FREE TRIAL PRICES Over One Million 
We can weave rugs ANY 

Our ironclad guarantee gives you the right ee pe eee ae Customers 

to use youT new rugs five days on the to g ve you an ide a oe ace P = 
Suametvceshemewdiinctthemteeree- small cost of converting your There is a charm about OLSON VEL- 
day hard wear, compare them with new avath go plies Haag VETY RUC i) all their own. You will find 
store rugs costing twice as much, then, if 27 x 36 in. $ 1.95 them in the finest hotels, the most select 
you do not think your new rugs are the = ~ as _ co clubs,and thousands of themost exclusive 
bigge st Tug value you ever had tor the 4x 6% ft. 5.90 homes that could well afford higher-priced 
money, send them back at our expense 5x 8 ft. - 8.65 rugs. Unsolicited testimonials in never- 
and we will pay you liberally for your i 9 ; eH ceasing flow have been our best advertise- 
material. 8x 10ft - 17.40 ments for 48 years. Read what others say. 
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All Orders Completed 
IN ONE WEEK 


We guarantee to save you money 
no matter where you live. We have 
thousands of customers in every State 
in the Union. Forty-eight years of square 
dealing have madethe OLSON RUGCO. 
the largest rug factory in the world doing 
business by mail. There is no other house 
like OLSON'S in the world. 


WE PAY EXPRESS 


Parcel Post or Freight 











Write at once for this unusual money- 
saving offer. 
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Write Today for Your Copy Fd 


Every home-lover will welcome this unusual rug book, 

showing modern homes with the fashionable one- 

and two-toned rugs. Each room is correct in NS 
every detail of interior decoration. Our prices 4 o. 


are right down to rock bottom. Never in A ow 
o 


our 48 years of rug weaving have we Po 
been able to offer such great savings. » ow ; 
Send coupon or postcard NOW for s* os “Ae Pa 
this FREE book. Learn how easy ov +> a” ai aa 
it is to order. 99 ne et ff 
F * 
“i a & Sa Pd 
TEAR OFF THIS Wao us “YY 
Cans ta” Pe, Ys 
COUPON AS c& ‘> Se Z - a 
Gy / ew £ 
oe i 4 ae. Me 
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} In the Modern Home 


This Mechanical Servant Cleans House 


Arranged by Lillian Purdy Goldsborough 























This faithful servant, 
the vacuum cleaner, 
lifts from your hands 
practically all the 
burden of the spring 
housecleaning. rom 
deep crevices it draws 
every particle of dirt 
with almost no effort 
on the part of the 
housewife. Pass the 
nozzle over the surface 
of the sofa and into 
the depths—so hard to 
reach with a brush— 
and the sofa grows 
fresh and clean and 
sanitary! 




















It also cleans your wood- 


im | work, picture frames and 

g : moldings, furniture, draper- 

| ; a ies, mattresses and even the 
+a winter clothes. 


Instead of clouding the air 
with fine disagreeable dust, 
: . which brings harm to health, 
| - a strain to muscles, increase 
; to labor, the strong suction 
of this unfailing cleaner 
magically pulls the obstinate 
dirt from the tufts and 
creases of your matress. 


oa 


Why take down your hang- 
ings and portieres to send to 
a cleaner when the extension 
tube becomes the long arm 
that reaches all the dusty 

( high places so easily and so 
, : effectively? To clean by way 
- of the vacuum route is to 
save time and toil. It releases 
hours of your day for the 

real joys of living 


A 
oe 


“hes \ 
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Send for the new booklet, “The Modern Home: How to Equip It -with Mechanical 
Servants and Manage It Wisely.” Price, ro cents. A new leaflet, “‘Housecleaning Made 
Easy,” tells the standardized methods of cleaning. Send stamped addressed envelope for it. 
Address Mrs. Goldsborough, care McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 37th St., New York City. 
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Send for 
Your 
Hand Mop 


Special Introductory 





E will send you the newest aid in 
housekeeping,—a wonderful, big, fluffy 


LAN NKR 


HAND MOP 


and a trial bottle of Liquid Veneer Mop Polish, enough to treat 
the Mop, for 10c and the cop of a carton of either Liquid Veneer 
This is only a semporary offer. 


A Boon to Housekeeping 


The hand Mop easily cleans and polishes those hard-to-get-at 
places such as banisters, chair spindles and rungs, fluting, carving, 


or Mop Polish. 


crevices and corners. It is a great improvement and an all-round 
help, giving wonderful results on large surfaces as well. 


The long, fluffy, dust-catching strands are bound together and 
slipped onto a steel frame. They may be easily removed, 
washed and slipped on again. 

If you have not tried LIQUID VENEER MOP 
POLISH, the sample will show you how easily 

it transforms dirty, dull, surfaces to their original 

beauty, leaving a high, dry, lasting lustre. 


Send the Coupon 
for your Hand Mop and bottle of Mop Polish. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





The Alabastine Company, @Ssyieri.$uite* 











Mix in one | The oni 
minute with |] tool needed | 
cold water | | to apply — 











~ Beautiful Homes for Everyone 


URROUND yourself with the cheerfulness of clean daintily 
colored sanitary walls. There is no need to “put up” with 
tiresome, dingy walls when you can use 
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, Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 


Alabastine, cold water and a suitable brush will create charming color harmonies 
bringing out the best in rugs and furnishings, enhancing the individuality of 
your home, forming a suitable background for your personality, your taste in 
dress and house decoration. With Alabastine your decorator can produce won- 
derful effects or where decorators are not available you can do the work yourself. 
But be sure to use genuine Alabastine with the cross and 

circle printed in red on each package. 


Write Us for Free Samples of the New 
Alabastine-Opaline Process 


Let us send you samples of this new method of producing beautiful tiffanized 
effects now possible even in the home of moderate means, wails formerly 
only within the reach of the wealthy. 
PRICES 
5-Ib. package white Alabastine 7 ee eer 
5-lb. package tints Alabastine. . . ... ++» + + « 8 
Special deep shades (No. 33, dark green; No. 58, deep brown) 95c 
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Guaro Your 


Sroyesy el Ccpeakejat 


A perfect complexion 
contributes more. than 
anything else to the unified 
beauty of your face. Pro- 
tect that, and the rest of 
your features will take on 
added charm. D. @ R. §& 
Perfect Cold Cream will 4 
give to your skin the rich 
softness of velvet. The 
biting winds of winter 
have no fear for the 
woman who knows her 
skin is safe. 


D. & R. Perfect Cold 
Cream stands guard over 
your skin. It does, how- 
ever, much more than 
that, for it contains ele- 
ments which beautify as 
well as protect. You will 
be delighted with the quick 


results you obtain from its use. 
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Now sold at pre-war prices. 
Tubes, 10c, 25c, 50c. Jars, 
35c $ 





TRY IT FREE—Write for free 
tube of this perfect skin cleanser 
and beautifier. Address: Daggett 
& Ramsdell, Dept. 1326, D.@ R. 
Building, New York. 


DAGGETT& RAMSDELLS 


PERFECT COLD CREAM 
“The Kind That Keeps” 









DAGGE TT*-"RAMSDELL 5S 
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Is This a Better Way Than 
Diets and Exercise for Reducing? 


Diets and exercise are sometimes helpful for 
reducing. They are inconvenient and unpleas- 
ant, however, and they usually produce only 
temporary results. Then, too, they are cor- 
rective rather than preventive measures. 

A better way is to aid the digestive organs to 
turn food into muscle, bone and sinew and not 
into corpulent tissue. This method of reducin 
allows you to eat the same kind of food whic 
others eat, and it does not necessitate strenuous 
exercise. It brings about the desired result nor- 
mally—by correcting faulty assimilation and 
nutrition and by preventing the development 
of superfluous flesh. 

Thousands of men and women have 
found that Marmola Tablets give 
effective relief from obesity in just this 
way. Marmola Tablets are made from 
the same formula asthe famous Mar- 
mola Prescription, and if taken after 
meals and at bedtime, help the digestive 
system to obtain the greatest nutriment 

from the food you eat. They also prevent accu- 
mulation of superfluous flesh. When the accumu- 
lation of fat is once checked, reduction follows. 
The body uses up a certain amount of fat each 
day, and, as these obese tissues are consumed, 
normal, healthy weight will gradually be reached 
if superfluous .flesh is not allowed to pile up. 


All the better drug stores sell Marmola Tablets at one dollar per package; if your druggist should 
not happen to have them in stock he will gladly order them for you on your request. 


Marmola Company, 226 Garfield Bids, Detroit, Mich. 
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Contact 


[Continued from page 44] 


“Tl say you're not! You're not even 
her sister. You're no blood-kin to either 
of us. It’s just accident, our being here 
together like this—intimately.” 

“She knows I’m older, too, Dan.” 

“Five years older—what’s that? To a 
girl who keeps herself fit, the way you 
do. Jt only makes you more—” 

Lenore cut in uneasily. “Edna feels 
most likely that my—the sort of time I 
had with Archie has made me old. And 
it has! Old and impersonal and tired.” 

“T don’t believe you.” 

She stammered, surprised: “Why— 
Dan!” 

“I’m sorry,” he said instantly, with a 
gleam of white teeth in a reluctant smile 
“Didn’t mean to be rude; but you know 
darn well—whatever you were when you 
came here, a couple of weeks ago—you’re 
not tired now. You're restless as the 
dickens; up on your toes, all the time. I’ve 
been watching you. I know.” 

“How do you know, O Prophet?” 

“Don’t kid me! I know because we're 
pretty much alike, you and I. A couple 
of hawks in a pigeon-loft. I can feel it 
in you, all the time. Isn’t it so?” 

“I'm not really tired, any more,” said 
Lenore slowly. She was trying to feel 
her way between the things she mustn’t 
say and the pretenses she saw he simply 
weuldn’t accept. “I was, when I came 
here. But it’s rested me. This is a very 
peaceful house, Dan.” 

“Two weeks of it has rested you,” he 
commented moodily. “I’ve had almost 
two years of it. I’m getting so I can hardly 
breathe.” 

“Dan, what do you mean?” 

“Dry-rot,” he told her succinctly. “Sup- 
pose it were you. . . .” 

Lenore tried. She thought of herself 
living, year in and year out, in the cush- 
ioned and rosy inertia of the Greenough 
family. 

“Poor Danny!” she whispered sudden- 
ly. She laid her hand on his arm. He 
closed his own over it, almost fiercely. 

“IT knew you wouldn’t be afraid to 
talk about it.” 

Lenore said nothing., It was so hor- 
ribly difficult to know what lead to give 
him. And yet—it was like a comrade 
calling to her. ee 

Dan was saying, slowly: “I used to 
be kind of a wild kid, you know. I used 
to want to go into the navy. I always 
wanted to knock around the world a bit; 
but after my people came here to live and 
I met Edna, all I could think of was get- 
ting her to marry me . . and she 
wouldn’t do that till I had gotten a start 
ae so I went into Judge Raymond’s 
office—-I'd had a year of law at college— 
and he helped me along. He’s my mother’s 
brother, you know.” 

“Is that how you got into law?” 

“That’s how I got in, Oh, I don't 
think I've soldiered on it! In a way— 
part of me sort of likes it. I passed a 
fairly decent examination when I went up. 
If I stick, I'll be a respected citizen some 
day, in a cutaway and a two-quart hat, 
sit on platforms at mass meetings, maybe 
pull down a corporation job, own a stone 
house and a closed car, give platinum and 
diamonds to Edna on birthdays and 
Christmases. Question is: I’ve got one 
life, and is that what I want in it?” 

He went on, crushing her hand in sun- 
burned, nervous fingers. 

“T was crazy over Edna. She was the 
pink-and-whitest thing you ever saw. We 
went pretty well off our heads about cach 
other for a while. But, you know what 
I feel like, now, sometimes?” 

“What, Dan?” Lenore drew her hand 
away, ever so gently. Something warned 
her that the quickened beating of her heart 
took its tempo from another heart not 
very far away. 

He told her a trifie huskily: “As if I'd 
gotten into one of those damned jars of 
dried rose-leaves—potpourri, I think they 
call ‘em. And before I know it, I'll 
be middle-aged, with a paunch and a 
pair of jowls. Then I won't want to 
get out, and I'll be done for! Without a 
notch on my gun. Know what I 
mean ?” 

The moonlight fell upon his passionate 
young mouth, his cleanly-fleshed, smooth 
chin. He held his head like a stag. Old 
trumpet-calls echoed in his unsteady voice. 
Of all mates for a cushioned chair and a 
sweetmeat ! 

“Ves,” said Lenore recklessly, “I know 
what you mean.” 

“Tt’s you that’s got me going like this,” 
he told her. “I'd been trying to choke 
myself off. Edna’s satisfied. Good Lord! 
she’s as satisfied as a cat with its whiskers 
full of cream! She wraps another layer of 
pink cotton about me every little while— 
and feeds me up so I'd lose my muscle and 
wind in a week if I didn’t walk myself 
thin again. She knows every year that 
goes over us gives her a tighter hold. She 
sort of builds a family around me like 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Music! 
It's Easy 


Ill prove it in five days’ 
time—free. In your own 
home, with your own phono- 
graph. Read my offer. 












My safe and sane 
method of reducing makes 
any figure normal, in sur- 
prisingly shorttime. J» over 
five thousand cases, I have 
not had a single failure. 


Reducing the Wallace 


way is play. A 20-minute lesson 
daily — to music! You simply 
cannot resist this interesting, resu/tful 
method of losing flesh. 


How I Reduce You 


Food does not cause fat. Many 
stout men and women eat less than a 
child of ten. My method Z¢s you eat, but 
your system uses all your food for blood, 
bone and sinew. Nothing is left from 
which Nature can make fat. 








Ten or fifteen pounds 
reduction is nothing. If you } 
are 50, 60, 75 lbs. overweight 
I require alittle longer. But / 
the results are the same; a 
normal figure, symetric 
body and limbs, remaining 
flesh firm and smooth, and 
a glorious state of health. 


Read These Letters 


(Printed by Permission) 


I spent hundreds of dollars trying to get thin, 
but your first lesson took off 12 Ibs. and I eat 
everything I want. It is all so wonderful, music 
and all! You have brought a blessing into my 
life.—(Mrs.) Mildred M. Sykes, 300 N. Florida 
Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


Having reduced 60 Ibs., my friends pass me 
without recognizing who it is. I feel and appear 
ten years younger.—(Mrs.) Grace Horchler, 4625 
Indiana Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


In twenty-two days I have reduced 11 Ibs. I 
love the lessons, and am feeling better than in 
months.—(Mrs.) V. W. Skinkle, 914 N. 40th St., 
Omaha, Neb. 


FREE PROOF 


I have no books to sell. 
No pamphlets that deal withstarva- 
tion. But I can reduce you, by 
Nature’s own laws, with perfect 
and permanent results. I’ ll prove 
that I can—before you pay a pen- 
ny. Fill in coupon and I'll send 
free and prepaid, plainly wrapped, 
full-size record for five-day trial. Use it, 
and note the result. That’s all I ask! 


WALLACE, 178 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Please send record for first reducing lesson, 
free and prepaid. I will either enroll, or return 
your record at the end of a five-day trial. This 
does not obligate me to buy. 
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Where clients are received at lovely Primrose House 


The Value 


of a Smile 


By Elsie Waterbury Morris 


DESIRE to smile—a glad willingness 

A to meet the world with twinkling 

eyes and the corners of the mouth 

turned up—signifies as nothing else 

can, joy in living, and a spirit of enthusiasm 
that is the true foundation of youth. 

Because of the discoveries we have made 
at Primrose House about smiles and their 
effect on beauty, I feel entitled to say a 
few words which may give a new twist to 
a well-worn subject. 

First of all, we have found out that the 
most expert treatment we could give would 
not bring out a woman’s loveliest self— 
unless she would do her part, too. 

We could soften her skin to the texture 
of rose leaves, bring to her cheeks the deli- 
cate glow that comes from exquisite clean- 
liness—and yet—if she refused to relax, if 
she knotted her forehead over the weary 
problems of the day, tightened her mouth 
at the constant remembrance of real or 
fancied worries, she did not look her best 
self in spite of the loveliness of her skin. 

This gave us an idea, and our nurses 
forthwith were instructed not only. to re- 
fresh and stimulate tired muscles and tissues 
but to make an effort to refresh and 
stimulate weary spirits as well, so that a 
woman might have an outlook which 
would be as radiant as her complexion. 

This seems 
like quite a task,  ,-——— 
doesn’t it? But | 
we realized that } 
it was absolutely | 
necessary, for the 
most precious 
cosmetic im ex- 
istence is not so 
valuable an aid 1] 
to beauty as a 
happy spirit. 

You may re- 
joice then in the 
knowledge that 
you have the 
means of _ ob- 
taining right in | tells 
your own home 
one of the most 





MBs. GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 

the dwellers on McCall 
Street how the women of New 
York's most aristocratic and exclu- out leaving an 
their youth and 


now I am going to say a word or two 
about beauty as an aid to smiles. 

We are often told that careless dress 
indicates careless habits of mind. Just as 
surely, a muddy complexion is apt to indi- 
cate muddy thoughts. 

Nothing shows neglect so quickly as the 
face, and on the other hand, nothing re 
spends so quickly to intelligent treatment. 
No woman need be discouraged about her 
appearance, for the answer to her problem 
is within her own reach. 

But if this seems to you too sweep- 
ing a statement, just try this as a first 
step toward beauty. First cleanse your face 
scientifically, until it glows with exquisite 
freshness, then think the happiest thoughts 
you can, and finally smile! And now— 
still smiling !—tiptoe to the mirror and peek 
at yourself. I’m confident that the reflec- 
tion that waits for you there will well repay 
you for your trouble! 


cleansing, they cannot all be treated 

in the same way. Roughly speaking, 

though, skins may be divided into two 

classes, oily and dry. I shall give you some 
directions for each condition. 

Many women with oily skins have the 

mistaken idea that they must avoid creams. 

This is not the 

en case, for while 

creams must be 

used sparingly 

on such skins, 

|| they are most 

|| important in 

their place, as 

‘ follows: The 

woman with oily 

skin should, as 

the first step in 

| the cleansing 

process, cover 

her face with a 

cleansing cream 

which will re- 

move the surface 

impurities, with- 


AY cuntes all skins require careful 











important in- sive set retain 


gredients of 
beauty—a smile. 

To be sure 
smiles don’t al- 
ways come 
easily ; they have 
to be coaxed, 
persuaded and 
even forced to 
make their ap- 
pearance, but 
haven’t you 
noticed that 
having once ar- 


beauty. At Primrose House, which 
Mrs. Morris has established in New 
York, registered nurses give the 
treatments which work these mar- 
vels. 

As no two skins are alike, every 
client’s skin-condition is diagnosed 
and she receives treatment exactly 
suited to her needs. 

By a marvelous service-plan, 
never before offered to the readers 
of any magazine, women and girls 
who live on McCall Street will re- 
ceive from Mrs. Morris, by corres- 
pondence, just such thoughtful, 


oily deposit. (A 
good cleansing 
cream is made 
of oils which are 
not absorbed by 
the skin). Wipe 
the cream off 
and clean the 
face with warm 
water or speci- 
ally prepared 
cleaning packs, 
giving particular 
attention to 
those parts of 
the skin where 





rived they fre- 
quently become 
quite friendly of 
their own ac- 
cord? 

There’s an- York City, for 
other interesting |" Diagnosis Sheet. 
fact about this | 
close connection 
between smiles 
and beauty. 
Smiles not only increase good looks but 
good looks increase smiles! 

What I mean is just this: If you have 
on your most becoming frock, if your hair 
is carefully dressed and your complexion a 
delight to the eye, don’t you naturally feel 
more like smiling than when you know you 
are not looking very presentable? 

Of course you do! You smile from 
happiness because you know you are look- 
ing your best, and thereby become lovelier 
than ever. 

And that will give you the cue to one 
very good way of inducing smiles. I have 
talked about smiles as an aid to beauty; 


individual instructions as are given 
to clients at Primrose House. Write 
to Mrs. Morris, care McCall's Maga- 
zine, 236 West 37th Street, New 


addressed envelope. 


the pores are 
clogged with 
blackheads or 
other impurities. 


her_ confidential (This is likely 
Enclose stamped to be round 


the nose and 
chin). After the 
pores have 
been thoroughly 
cleansed, they must be closed with applica- 
tions of cold, soft water. Ice is even better, 
except for a thin face. Then bathe the skin 
and apply a delicate touch of powder. 

The woman with the dry skin may use 
cream much more liberally than her sister 
with the oily skin. She also begins her 
cleansing process by using a_ cleansing 
cream. This is carefully wiped off and 
skin freshener is applied. Next a nourish- 
cream is carefully molded into the face and 
left for about fifteen minutes, when it is 
wiped off and the skin is again bathed with 
skin freshener. A light dusting of powder 
furnishes the final touch. 


Just wipe 


ugly dead 


EVER use a manicure scissors 

on the cuticle. This is what 

causes hangnails, and that ragged, 

frowsy condition of the nail rims 

that makes any hand look ugly and 
unkept. 

The thin fold of scarf-skin about 
the base of the nail is like the sel- 
vage edge of a piece of cloth. When 
it is cut or torn, the whole nail rim 
gradually ravels out—just as cloth 
ravels when the selvage is cut. 

You can take off the hard dry 
edges of dead skin quickly, easily, 
harmlessly with Cutex Cuticle Re- 
mover. Work gently about the nail 
base with an orange stick dipped in 
the liquid, rinse, and when drying, 
push the cuticle downwards. The 
ugly, dead particles will simply 
wipe away. 

Get rid of your manicure scis- 
sors: you will never need them 
again. Once you have begun to use 
Cutex regularly you will have no 
more hangnails and the entire cuti- 
cle will always be firm and even. 


Two new polishes— 
just perfected 


Cutex now offers you the very lat- 
est and finest development of two 
highly popular forms of nail polish 
—Powder Polish and Liquid Pol- 
ish. Both are the result of years of 
experiment in the greatest labora- 
tory for manicure preparations in 
the world. They are put forth now 
because, at last, they meet every 
requirement for these two forms of 
polish. 

Cutex Powder Polish is practi- 
cally instantaneous. With just a 
few light strokes of the nails across 
the palm of the hand, it will give 





Miss Violet Heming, who posed for this 
study of her lovely hands, says: “‘Cutex 
provides the busy woman with a quick, 
casy and delightful way of keeping her 
own nails always in perfect condition.” 


away the 
cuticle— 


you the highest, most lasting luster 
obtainable. It is scented, delicately 
tinted, velvet smooth. 

Cutex Liquid Polish requires no 
buffing at all. It goes on with an 
absolutely uniform smoothness, 
dries instantly, and leaves a luster 
that keeps its even brilliance for at 
least a week. It is a wonderful pro- 
tection to the nails. Used as a fin- 
ishing touch, it will make a mani- 
cure last twice as long. 

Your first Cutex manicure will 
seem like a miracle to you, when 
you see how marvelously smooth 
and even Cutex Cuticle Remover 
leaves the cuticle and what a de- 
lightful luster the Cutex Polish 
gives to your nails. 


Sets in three sizes 

To many thousands of people 
a Cutex Set is now an absolute 
toilet necessity. They come in 
three sizes, the Compact Set at 
60c, the Traveling Set at $1.50, 
and the Boudoir Set at $3.00. Or 
each article in the sets may be 
had separately for 35c. At all 
drug and department stores in the 
United States and Canada. 


Introductory Set—only 15c 


Send today for the new Introductory Set 
containing samples of Cutex Cuticle Re 
mover, Cuticle Cream (Comfort), the new 
Liquid Polish and the new Powder Polish 


with orange stick and emery board. Ad 
dress Northam Warren, 114 West 7th 
Street, New York, or, if you live in 
Canada, Dept. 1003, 200 Mountain St., 
Montreal. 





Cutex Introductory Set 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 15 CENTS TODAY 


Northam Warren, 
Dept. 1003, 114 West 17th Street, 
New York City. 
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City and State 








Many men came and 


went in her life 
HE 


only 
Nothing 
Yet 


unusually so. 


fascinated each one 
for a little 


ever came of. it. 


while. 


she was attractive — 
She had 
Beautiful hair, 
radiant skin, exquisite teeth 


be- 


euiling ways. 


and an intriguing smile. Still 
there was about 


her that made men show only 


something 


a transient interest. 
She was 
maid but never a bride. 
And the: pathetic tragedy 
of it all was that she herself 


often a brides- 


was utterly ignorant as to 
why. Those of her friends 
who did know the reason 


didn’t have the heart to tell 
her. 
* * . 

People don’t like to talk 
about halitosis (unpleasant 
breath). It isn’t a_ pretty 
subject. Yet why in the 
world should this 
taboo among 
friends 


topic be 
even intimate 
when it 
so much to the 
to know the facts 
correct the trouble? 

Most 
are only temporary. 


may mean 
individual 
and then 
halitosis 

Unless 


forms of 


halitosis is due to some 
(which a 
treat), the 


liquid antiseptic, Listerine, 


deep- seated cause 


physician should 


used regularly as a mouth 


wash and gargle, will quickly 


correct it. The well-known 
antiseptic properties of this 
effective deodorant arrest 
fermentation in the mouth 
and leave the breath clean, 
fresh and sweet. It is an 
ideal combatant of halitosis. 


So why have the uncom fort- 
able feeling of being uncertain 
about whether your breath is 
just right when the precaution 
is so simple and near at hand? 

If you are not familiar with 
Listerine and its many uses, just 
send us your name and address 
and fifteen cents and we shall be 
glad to forward you a generous 
sample of Listerine, togetherwith 
a tube of Listerine Tooth Paste 
sufficient for 10 days’ brushings. 

Address Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, 2184 Locust Street, 
Saint Louis, Missouri. 
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unlashing the rope, as one who looked 
on from afar. 

Then Larpent was with them again. He 
dragged Toby to his feet, and in a flash 
Saltash turned, the life-buoy on his arm. 

“What the devil are you doing?” 

Larpent pointed. “They’ve got the boat 
free. Go—while you can!” 

But Saltash barely glanced across. He 
put the life-buoy over Toby’s head and 
shoulders and began to wind the rope 
around him. It did not need a glance to 
know that the boat would never get away. 

At his action Toby gasped, and sudden 
understanding awoke in his eyes. He 
dragged one arm free, and made as if he 
would cling to Saltash. 

“Keep me with you, sir!” he cried out 
wildly. “Don’t make me go alone!” 

Saltash gripped the clutching hand, 
dropping the end of rope. It trailed down, 
and Larpent caught it, flung it round Sal- 
tash’s body, and knotted it while he was 
lifting Toby over the rail. 

Then for a second Saltash hung, one 
hand still gripping Toby’s, the other hold- 
ing to the rail of his sinking yacht, the 
two of them poised side by side above the 
abyss , 

“You'll save yourself, Larpent!” he 
cried. “I shall want you.” 

And with that he turned suddenly to 
his shivering companion, and actually smiled 
into the terrified eyes. “Come on, Toby!” 
he said. “We go—together!” 

He flung his leg over with the words 
and leapt straight downward. Toby’s 
shriek sounded through the tumult as they 
went into the gray depths. 


CHAPTER VI 
LARPENT’S DAUGHTER 


HE sinking of The Night Moth after 

being in collision with the liner, 

Corfe Castle, bound for Brazil, was 
an event of sufficient importance to be 
given a leading place in the newspapers of 
the following day. Lord Saltash was well 
known as a private yachtsman, and the first 
account which reported him amongst the 
drowned was received with wide-spread re- 
gret throughout that circle in which he was 
a familiar figure. Then at a later hour came 
its contradiction, and his friends smiled and 
remarked that he had the facility of an eel 
for getting out of tight corners, and that 
they would never believe him dead till they 
had been to his funeral. 

Long before the publication of the sec- 
ond report, Saltash was seated in the cap- 
tain’s cabin on board the Corfe Castle, with 
a strong brandy and soda before him, giv- 
ing a brief and vigorous account of him- 
self and his company. Yes, he was Charles 
Burchester, Viscount Saltash, owner of the 
private yacht, The Night Moth. He was 
returning from Valrosa alone with his cap- 
tain*and his crew. They had been cruis- 
ing in the Atlantic with the idea of going 
south, but he had recently changed his mind 
and decided to go home. He had not ex- 
pected such damnable luck as to be run 
down in home waters, but he supposed that 
Fate was against him. He only asked now 
to be put ashore as soon as possible, being 
for the moment heartily sick of sea-travel. 

“Well, I hope you don’t blame us for 
your bad luck,” he said. “We might have 
been sunk ourselves.” 

“IT never blame anyone but the devil for 
that,” said Saltash generously. “And as 
you managed to pick us all up I am glad 
on the whole that you weren't.” 

And then he turned sharply at a knock 
on the door behind him to see a lean, lank 
man enter who peered at him curiously 
through screwed-up eyes as though he had 
never seen anything like him before 

Captain Beaumont introduced him. 
“This is Dr. Hurst. He has come to report 
Well, doctor? Ihope you bring good news.” 

Dr. Hurst came forward to the table 
still looking very attentively at Saltash 

The latter’s odd eyes challenged him 
with royal self-assurance. “Well? What is 
the news?” he questioned. “Fished for a 
sprat and caught a whale—or is it t’other 
way round?” 

The doctor cleared his throat and turned 
to the captain. “Yes, my report is good 
on the whole,” he said. “None of the men 
are seriously injured, thanks to your prompt 
rescue measures. Captain Larpent is still 
unconscious; he is suffering from concus- 
sion. But I believe he will recover. And— 
and—” he hesitated, looking again at Sal 
tash “—the—the person whose life you 
saved , 

Saltash leaned back in his chair, grin 
ning mischievously. “To be sure! The 
verson whose life I saved! What of that 
person, Dr. Hurst ?” 

“Had you a passenger?” interrupted the 
captain. “I understood you saved a cabin- 


boy - 

Saltash was openly laughing in the 
doctor's face. “Pray continue!” he said 
lightly. “What of the cabin-boy? None 


the worse, I hope?” 


The doctor’s lank figure drew together 
with a stiff movement of distaste. “I see,” 
he said, “that you are aware of a certain 
fact which I must admit has given me a 
somewhat unpleasant surprise.” 

Saltash turned abruptly to the captain. 
“You ask me if I had a passenger,” he 
said, speaking briefly, with a hint of 
hauteur. “Before you also begin to be un- 
pleasantly surprised, let me explain that I 
had a child on board who did not belong 
to the ship’s company.” 

“A child?” Captain Beaumont looked at 
him in astonishment. “I thought—I under- 
stood—Do you mean the boy?” 

“Not a boy, no. A girl!” Saltash’s 
voice was suddenly very suave. He was 
smiling still, but there was something rather 
formidable about his smile. “A young girl, 
Captain Beaumont, but amply protected, I 
assure you. It was our last night on board. 
She was masquerading in the state-cabin in 
a page’s livery when you struck us. But 
for Larpent we should have been trapped 
there like rats when the yacht went down. 
He came and hauled us out, and we saved 
the child between us.” He turned again to 
the doctor, his teeth gleaming foxlike be 
tween his smiling lips. ‘Really, I am sorry 
to disappoint you,” he said. “But the truth 
is seldom as highly colored as our un- 
pleasant imaginings. The child is Larpent’s 
daughter.” He rose with the words, still 
suavely smiling. “And now, if she is well 
enough, I am going to ask you to take me 
to her. It will be better for her to hear 
about her father from me than from a 
stranger.” 

Though courteously uttered, his words 
contained a distinct command The doctor 
looked at him with the hostility born of dis- 
comfiture, but he raised no protest. Some- 
how Saltash was invincible at that moment. 

“Certainly you can see her if you wish,” 
he said stiffly. “In fact, she has been ask- 
ing for you.” 

“Ah!” said Saltash, and turned with 
ceremony to the captain. “Have I your 
permission to go, sir?” 

“Of course—of course!” the captain said 
“T shall hope to see you again later, Lord 
Saltash.” 

“Thank you,” said Saltash, and relaxed 
into his sudden grin. “I should have 
thought you would be glad to get rid of me 
before my bad luck spreads any farther.” 


HE Corfe Castle, herself slightly 

damaged, was putting back to South- 

ampton to land the victims of the 
disaster and to obtain some necessary re 
pairs. The weather was thickening and 
progress was slow, but they expected to 
arrived before midday. Saltash, carelessly 
sauntering in the doctor’s wake, found him- 
self the object of considerable interest on 
the part of those passengers who were al- 
ready up in the murk of the early morning. 
He was stopped by several to receive con- 
gratulations upon his escape, but he re- 
fused to be detained for long. He had 
business below, he said, and the doctor was 
waiting. 

And so at last he came to a cabin at the 
end of a long passage, at the door of which 
a kind-faced stewardess met them and ex- 
changed a few words with his guide. 

He entered the cabin as a king might 
enter the apartment of a slave, and he shut 
the door with decision upon those without. 

Then for a second—just for a second— 
he hesitated. “Toby!” he said. 

A meager form sprang upright in the 
bunk at the sound of his voice. Two bare, 
skinny arms reached out to him. Then 
with a single stride Saltash was beside the 
bunk and was holding tightly to him a 
small, whimpering creature that hid its face 
very deeply against his breast and clutched 
at him piteously whenever he sought to 
raise it. 

Saltash bent his dark head over the 
fair one and spoke very gently, yet with 
authority. “It’s all right, child. I know 
I've known all along! Don’t fret yourself! 
There’s no need. I've got you under my 
protection. You're safe.” 

“You knew!” whispered the muffled 
voice—Toby’s voice, but strangely devoid 
of Toby’s confidence. “What must you 
think ?” 

“IT!” Saltash laughed a little. “I never 
think. I give everyone — always — the 
benefit of the doubt; which is considerably 
more than anyone ever gives me.” 

“And you saved my life!” gasped Toby. 
“Why did you? Why did you?” 

“I wanted it,” said Saltash promptly 
“Now listen a moment! We've done with 
this show. It’s played out. We'll ring up 
on another. You've got to change your 
name again. I’m telling everyone you're 
Larpent’s daughter.” 

That brought the fair head upward 
very swiftly. The blue eyes with their 
short black lashes looked straight up to his. 
“But Captain Larpent—” 

“Oh, never mind Larpent! I'l square 
him.” Saltash’s look flashed over the pale, 

[Continued on page 53] 
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tear-stained face. His hold, though close, 
no longer compelled. “Leave it all to me! 
Don’t you fret! I'll square Larpent. I'll 
square everybody. You lie low till they 
put us ashore! After that—do you think 
you can—trust me?’ 

He spoke with comically twisted eye- 
brows and a smile half-kindly and _ half- 
quizzical. And the forlorn little creature 
in his arms turned with a swooping, pas- 
sionate movement, caught one of his hands 
and pressed it to quivering lips. 

“T'll live—or die—for your sake!” the 
trembling voice told him. “I’m just— 
yours. 


ALTASH stooped abruptly and laid his 
face for a moment against the shorn, 
golden head. Just for that moment a 
hint of emotion showed in his strange eyes, 
but it was gone instantly. 
He raised himself again with a grimace 


of self-ridicule. “Well, look here! Don’t 
forget to play the game! Larpent, your 
daddy, is knocked out, remember. He is 


unconscious for the present, but the doctor 
chap seems to think he'll be all right. A 
nasty suspicious person, that doctor, so 
watch eut! And let me see! What is 
Toby short for? I'd better know.” 

“Antoinette,” whispered the lips that 
still caressed his hand. 

“Antoinette!” Saltash’s hand _ closed 
softly upon the pcinted chin, softly lifted 
it. “I think Mignonette would suit you 
better,” he said, in his quick, caressing 
way. “It’s time I chose a name for you, 
ma chére. I shall call you that.” 

“Or just Nonetie of Nowhere,” 
the red lips, piteously smiling. 
would suit me best of all.” 

“No, no!” said Saltash, and gently re- 
linquished his hold. “Don’t forget that you 
are a favorite of the gods! That counts 
for something, my Toby. They don’t take 
up with everybody.” 

“They haven’t done much for me so 
far,” said Toby, suddenly rebellious. 

“Hush!” said Saltash, with semi-comic 
warning. “You are too young to say 
that.” 

“T am—older than you think, sir,” said 
Toby, coloring painfully and turning from 
his look. 

“No, you’re not!” Swiftly, with a cer- 
tain arrogance, Saltash made answer. “I 
know how old you are, child. It is written 
in your eyes. They have always told me 
all I need to know.” Then, very tenderly, 
as Toby’s hands covered them from his 
look: “Mais, Mignonette, they have never 
told me anything that you could wish me 
not to know.” 

He slipped his arm again about the 
slender shoulders and pressed them closely 
for a moment. Then he stood up and 
turned to go. He was smiling as he passed 
out—the smile of the gambler who knows 
that he hglds a winning card. 

[Continued in the April McCatt’s] 
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building a house around a tree. So I can’t 
stretch without breaking something—and 
that wouldn’t be decent. She had what 
she wants. I haven’t—not all of it. And 
I’m not peaceful.” 

“I see you're not!” said Lenore, with 
the ghost of a laugh. 

“Neither are you. You brought—I 
know I’m talking like a darned book—re- 
bellion, if you want to call it that, into 
this house.” 

“Don’t say that, Dan!” 

“Why not? You're like a clean sword— 
that’s been used—that’s been in a fight! 
You make me feel like the kitchen cleaver. 
All I'm cutting is bones—for soup!” 


“Dan! I’m old enough to be your 
mother!” 
He said, with a deep simplicity that 


brought the blood streaming to her face: 
“But not too old to have been the mother 
of my son, if we had happened to come 
together—first.” 

m— mustn’t say that!” 

“Why? Is motherhood not decent to 
talk about? Are you wrapping things up 
in pink cotton, too? If you believed in 
strangling yourself with other people’s cob- 
webs, why did you cut loose from that 
rotter you were married to? Why didn’t 
you just stay with him—and suffocate?” 

“Because,” said Lenore, “for one thing 
—he didn’t want me!” 

“God!” said Dan—and not another 
word. 

Lenore stood up abruptly and locked 
both hands together across her breast, a 
gesture of unconscious repression. She was 
afraid of her voice, but it came clear and 
steady. To the tips of her fingers she 
was conscious of the blaze smoldering be- 
side her. Did the tips of those fingers curl 

[Continued on page 54] 
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HOW | EARN MONEY AT HOME 


AND IN THIS WAY MAKE UP FOR 
HENRY’S SHRINKING SALARY 


Every Wife or Self-Supporting Girl Can Use Extra Money 
for Clothes. Thousands Are Now Making It Them- 
selves—Right at Home in This New Way. 


By MARY WALDEN 


‘74 Y dear, you 
should have seen 


her at church 
this morning. She locked 
positively ‘dowdy.’ It’s a 


Mary 
such a well-dressed girl— 


shame! used to be 
until she married that bank- 
clerk. I should think he’d 
feel like—” 

“Sh-h-h! 
car. 


this 
She 


She’s on 
Over behind you. 
might hear.” 

The street car was crowd- 
ed and they hadn't noticed 
me before, but I had heard 
—and my face flushed red 
with resentment and shame. It was true— 
I did look “dowdy”—and I knew it. 

I got off the street car at the next corner 
and walked the remaining blocks to my 
bhome—and Henry. 

fy husband is one of the “white-collar 
men” whose salaries haven’t kept pace with 
the mounting cost of living. 
earning a comfortable living for myself 
when we had married, and since the cost 
of everything had kept rising higher and 
higher I had sometimes hinted to Henry 
that I would be glad to take a position 
again, but he had always vetoed the idea 
strenuously—so I had gone on skimping 


I had been 


and scraping—and wearing “made overs.” 

But I resolved as I walked homeward, 
that Henry or no Henry, I was going to 
find a way to make extra money for clothes, 
and do it, at least until things took a turn 
for the better. 

When I got home Henry was comfortably 
smoking and absorbed in his Sunday paper, 
and his contentment somehow irritated me 
terribly. To make matters worse he held up 
the magazine-picture section of the paper 
as I came into the room, and remarked that 
he had never seen the girls wear “such 
good-looking duds as they do this year.” 

Henry is really a perfect dear and adores 
me, but he should have had more sense. I 
lost my temper, snatched the paper from 
him, and cried :— 

“If you like to see nice clothes so much, 
why don’t you buy your wife some of them?” 

Then I rushed to my room, still carrying 
the Magazine Section of the paper, and 
threw myself across the bed for a good cry. 
Henry came and knocked and spoke to me, 
but I wouldn’t let him in. 

After a while I sat up and began to idly 
turn the pages of the paper I had taken 
away from Henry. All of a sudden I sat 
up straighter and gasped. A woman was 
looking out of the page at me, holding a 
bank check in her hand, and across the top 
of the page were the words, “How I Make 
Money—Right at Home!” 

I devoured every word of the advertise- 
ment. When I had finished I felt that I 
had found the work I was looking for. I 
resolved to write for the particulars to the 
Auto Knitter Hosiery Company, but to keep 
it a secret from my husband. 

To make my story short, I found their 
prospectus so convincing and reasonable 
that I sent for and received an Auto Knit- 
ter outfit, including the wonderful little 
machine, the Auto Knitter. I kept it in the 
bottom drawer of my bureau while Henry 
was in the house. At the end of a month I 
sent my first shipment of soft, warm, well- 
knit wool socks to the company. By return 
mail came my first check—and oh joy! the 
thrill of that first check. 

Well, I kept on making socks, sending 
regular shipments to the Company, and 
before very long I presented myself before 
Henry in a pretty new accordion-pleated 
frock. His mouth opened, and he just 


stared at me in admiration, without a word. _ 








**Ithelped us over the hard spots by turning spare hours intodollars.’ 


Finally he managed to say, “Where did 
you get it, Mary?” 

“I earned it!” I replied brightly, 
he would take the 
Henry looked for a minute as if I had said 
I had stolen it. Then I made him sit down 
and hear what I had to say. 

“You know as well as I do,” I said, “that 
it is the middle-class people who are hay- 
ing the struggle nowadays. Everybody 
knows it. Look at the married women who 


not 


sure just how news. 


have taken business positions to help out 
their husbands! Nobody thinks the worse 
of them for it. Isn’t my plan for making 
money in spare time at home, without neg- 
lecting you or little Helen, better than tak- 
ing a position? Why, nobody needs to 
know a thing about it!” 


That fetched Henry, as I was sure it 


would. 

“And you say the Auto Knitter Hosiery 
Company buys the socks from you? he 
asked. 


“Yes,” I said, “ they guarantee to always 
take every pair I make—at a guaranteed 
price. And they pay the transportation 
charges on ten dozen pair or over, besides 
sending me the yarn to replace the amount 
used for the socks I have sent them. So you 
see the yarn hasn’t cost me anything since 
the first lot.” 

Henry was certainly astonished, and 
when he saw how fascinating the work was 
he said he had no objection to my con- 
tinuing it. 

The result was that I didn’t have to go 
without any of the things I needed for my- 
self or little Helen last Winter, or the 
following Spring and Summer. 


Whenever I hear a woman complaining 
about the high cost of living and clothes, 
I always tell her, just as I am telling yu, 
that the Auto Knitter Company will make 
a contract with each of their work.ss to pay 
her a liberal guaranteed wage on a piece- 
work basis. In this contract you are per- 
fectly free—you can work for them as much 
or as little—or not at all—yet for every 
shipment of socks you send them you get 
your pay-check—promptly. 

No matter where you live I feel that you 
want to know all about the machine that 
has meant so much to me. By all means 
write to the Auto Knitter Hosiery Com- 
pany, Dept. 53, 630-632 Genesee St., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., at once and find out about this 
pleasant home occupation. Find out what 
your spare time will earn for you. 

Send your name and address now and 
find out all the good things that are in 
store for you. 


SSeS eee ee eee Ces es eS ee eee eee 
The Auto Knitter Hosiery Company, Inc. 


Dept. 53, 630-632 Genesee St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send me full particulars about Making Money at Home 
with the Auto Knitter. I enclose 2 cents postage to cover 
cost of mailing, etc. It is understood that this does not ob 
ligate me in any way 
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only curable, but preventable, through 
the consistent practice of internal 
bathing. 

How many people realize that nor- 
mal finetioning of the bowels and a 
clean intestinal tract make impos- 
sible to become sick? ‘“‘Man of to-day 
is only 50 per cent efficient.” te- 
duced to simple English this means 
that most men are trying to do a 


a man’s 


power. This applies equally to women, 

That it is impossible to continue to 
do this indefinitely must be apparent 
to all. Nature never intended the deli- 
cate human organism to be operated on 
a 100 per cent overload. “wr hine 
could not stand this and not break 
down, and the body certainly cannot 
do more than a machine There is 
entirely too much unnecessary and 
avoidable sickness in the world. 

How many people can you name, in 
cluding yourself, who are physically 
vigorous, healthy and strong? The 
number is appallingly small 

It is not a complex matter to keep 
in condition, but it takes a little cime, 
ind in these strenuous days }_people 
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is not 


have time to do everything else nec- 
essary for the attainment of happiness, 
but the most essential thing of all, that 
of giving their bodies their proper 
care 

Would vou believe that five or ten 
minutes of time devoted to systematic 
internal bathing can make you healthy 
and maintain your physical efficiency 
indefinitely Granting that such a 


simple procedure as this will do what 
is claimed for it, is it not worth while 
to learn more about that which will 
accomplish this end? Internal Bath 
ing will do this, and it will do it for 
people of all ages and in all conditions 
of health and disease. 

People don’t seem to realize, strange 
to say, how important it is to keep the 
body free from accumulated body- 
waste (poisons). Their doing so would 
prevent the absorption into the blood 
of the poisonous excretions of the body, 
and health would be the inevitable 
result 

If you would keep your blood pure, 
your heart normal, your eyes clear 
your complexion clean, your head 
keen, your blood pressure normal, your 
nerves relaxed, and be able to enjoy 
the vigor of youth in your declining 
years, practice internal Bathing and 
begin to-day 

Now that your attention has been 


ealled to the 
bathing, it may be 
questions will suggest themselves to 
your mind You will probably want 
to know WHAT an Internal Bath is 
WHY people should take them, and 
the WAY to take them These and 
countless other questions are answered 
in a booklet entitled “THE WHAT 
THE WHY and the WAY OF 
INTERNAL BATHING,” written by 
Doctor Chas, A. Tyrrell, the inventor 
of the “J. B. L. Cascade,” whose life- 
long study and research along this line 
made him the pre-eminent authority 
on this subject. Not only did internal 
bathing save and prolong Dr. Tyrrell’s 
own life, but the lives of multitudes 
of individuals have been equally 
spared and prolonged. No other book 
has ever been written containing such 
a vast amount of practical informa 
tion to the business man, the worker 
ind the housewife. All that is nec- 
essary to secure this book is to write 
to Tyrrell’s Hygienic Institute at 
West 65th street, New York City, ¢ 
mention having read this article in 
McCall’s Magazine, and same will be 
immediately mailed to you free of all 


importance of internal! 
that a number of 


cost or obligation. 
Perhaps you realize now, more than 
ever, the truth of these statements, 


and if the reading of this article will 


result in a proper appreciation on your 
,part of the value of internal bathing, 
it will have served its purpose. What 
you will want to do now is to avail 
yourself of the opportunity for learn- 
ing more about the subject, and your 


this book will give you this 
information. Do not put off doing this, 
but send for the book now, while the 
matter is fresh in your mind. 
“Procrastination is the thief of 
time.’ A thief is one who steals some- 
thing. Don’t allow procrastination to 
cheat you out of your opportunity to 
get this valuable information, which 
is free for the asking. If you would 
be natural, be healthy. It is unnatural 
to be Why be unnatural, when 
simple thing to be well? 
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who had 
held her- 


to warm themselves there? She, 
been out in the cold for so long, 


self quiet—smiled, very nearly 

“Come on back to the others, Dan; 
they will be wondering. . . .” 

“Not in this house!” said Dan bitterly. 
But he followed her in 

3eneath the lamp, Edna, bending above 
her book, lifted a curious glance. “What 
on earth have you two been doing out 
there all this time?” 

Lenore covered a_ pretended yawn, 
despising herself while she did it. 

“Just talking. You never saw such a 
moon !” 

“Haven't you outgrown moon-gazing, 
yet?” the book closed on a superciliously 
inserted post-card 

“Some people never do, you know,” 
said Dan 

“How can’t she see?—or does she see?” 


thought Lenore, touched with panic. What 
a world! 
Lenore picked up The Ordeal of 


Richard Feverel from the table where she 
had left it, straightened a dog-eared page. 
“T think [ll go to bed fright fully 
sleepy P 
lights 
out, the cat out, doors locked 

Lenore fancied a candenced hum of 
low-voiced conversation coming from the 
room where Edna and Dan slept. (It had 


iy half an hour the house was still, 


been Lenore’s own room of old, by the 
way.) But she wasn’t sure of it. She 
wasn't sure of anything. She lay without 


sleep for hours, trying to untangle the web 
into which she seemed, somehow to have 
stepped. Her woman's sixth sense told he 
that a touch, the brush of a finger-tip, 


would bring Dan her way, or turn him 
back into Edna’s. Unwittingly she had 
come into his life at a crossroads. And 


she brought the breath of the World-Out- 
side in her garments. Slight and casual as 
their contact had been, it had fired him. 


Lenore couldn’t be sure, lying there in 
that dim and semi-lucent stillness with a 
chilly little wind blowing her white, ruf- 
fled curtains in and out, that it hadn't 
fired her, as well. Thatsflutter in her 
breast, like a far-off drum in an enchanted 


wood—it had been a long time since she 
had known just that vague, delicious stir 
in all her veins 

“If we had happened to come together 
first!” She heard him saying it again. It 
had an extraordinarily vibrant voice, with 
the queer, dark appeal of a viola 

Funny! You went back to the home 
of your childhood, to sit down and rest 
for a bit after an ugly fight; and there, 
with his hands tied and his feet dragging, 
you found, hopelessly denied to you by 
honor and age and what-not—yet know- 
ing you at the first: look, as you (not to 
lie to yourself) knew him—the man who 
might have made your life intelligible! 

Funny? Not so very, after all. 
there it was! 

Lenore didn’t sleep much that night 
She saw Dan getting older and stouter and 
calmer—with the sullen glow dying out 
in his eyes—with his mouth settling into 
dignified, comfortable lines—with his 
black hair thinning and graying respectably 
beneath a two-quart hat—sitting across 
the table from a stouter, pinker, placider 
Edna (funny, how inevitably one thought 
of Edna at the table!)—sitting on the plat- 
form at public meetings, with a compla- 
cent Edna, platinumed and diamonded, i 
the first row of the audience—spinning out 


But 


all the old, profitable platitudes for a 
world that is still willing to pay for 
them. Lenore knew how securely 


Dan might be held by pink cotton—in the 
long run. He had torn through it to get 
to her. Was she\going to widen the tear 
for him, or coax him to repair it? 

Dan had gone when she got down to 
breakfast. She was glad of that. Trying 
enough, to fancy a shrewder regard in 
Edna’s eyes, to look for a hidden mean- 
ing in speech about waffles and honey! 

Lenore pleaded lack of exercise and as 
soon as might be took herself off, after the 
morning mail, in which she found slight 
compensation: a friendly and unexpected 
letter from Thornton Buckner. 

“When are you coming 
wrote, in his small, meticulous hand. “The 
new stenographer has no ideas about 
spelling, my card-index file is a littered 
waste, and the whole office needs you 
pathetically. I think I never before real- 
ized what a valuable person you were. 

“Don’t let us interfere with your peace- 
ful vacation—you certainly earned it—but 
I repeat, when are you coming back ?” 

It flushed Lenore with workmanly 
satisfaction—and satisfaction not so work- 
manly. Somebody needed her—wanted 
her, enough to say so. Somebody she could 
respond io without shame. Without that 
hideous inner sense of betrayal. 

She put the letter in her sweater- 
pocket, walked home with it, oddly com- 
forted. 


back?” he 
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Luncheon was a conversationless func- 

tion without the men. Lenore slept a | 

heavy hour and a half afterward, and | 
dressed late in the afternoon, meaning to 

go out for a walk. She was very nearly | 

certain by now of the veiled jealousy in | 










Edna’s perfunctory smile, the undercur- 
rent resentment in that soft, throaty voice. 

“Going out?” Edna asked when they 
met in the hallway. 

Lenore explained punctiliously: “I 
thought I'd walk out to the Mound and 
back. It’s been rather a stuffy day.” 

| “You like to walk, don’t you?” said 
Edna rather coldly. 

“T always have,” said Lenore 

Edna suggested with a significant and 
unfriendly little laugh: “You should have 

| married Dan. He’s never happy unless he’s 
tramping the soles off his shoes.” | 

“Really?” said Lenore. Their glances | 


| oe which, something in Lenore leapt | “And it 5 the baby 5 


up crying voicelessly : “You little fool! It’s 
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like shoving his beautiful black head under ° / 99 
water to send him back to you—and yet [ h h 
that’s what’s got to happen. . . .” She fi rs P otograp ° 


was at once horribly ashamed of that 
silent outburst. She settled the open col- 
lar of her blouse and put one hand in her 
pocket. “Be back in time for supper,” she baby. In the chubby features of their grandchild 
said. “’By!” 

She swung down the street with the 
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bungalows, Dutch - Colonial 
designs, English and American 
homes costing from $500 upto 
$30,000 when completed. Also 
many designs of summer cot- 
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When she came to the Mound, a man 
got up from the farther side of it and 
came toward her slowly. It was Dan. She 
realized, with the blood creeping up over 
her face, that she would have been disap- 
pointed if she hadn’t found him there. 


He said, simply, with that incredible Aladdin Owners Save $200 to$800—GettheFacts 









/3 > 7 3 . directness of his: “I came out here be- 
4 Gis" SS cause I thought you would.” 
“a . “T didn’t say so,” said Lenore. 


. “No; you didn’t say so. You haven't 
for 10 Yards, Prepaid said anything you shouldn’t.” 
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Where “It isn’t a bit like the other time we to specifications is guaranteed to every Aladdin customer. 
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ER heart had begun to beat in a way 
that frightened her. She made a 
desperate effort to steady her voice, 

to seem settled and commonplace. 
“IT couldn’t sleep last night,” said Dan; 
“could you?” 

He wasn’t going to let her be steady. 
He wasn’t gding to let her pretend. 

“Why, no!” said Lenore. “Not. very 
well.” 

“IT was thinking of you. Were you 
thinking of me?” 

“Dan, don’t vou know I couldn’t tell 
you—if I were?” 
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preacher she sounded—beating the dust 

out of faded pulpit cushions with a per- 

pecenicaensnidcoveceonenndnninncsnebeanecaanamenn functory fist! How she despised herself!) 
“You want to stick to the right path, don’t act x (Otfices and Mile) — 

‘ Pi ilmington, N. C.; ttiesburg, Miss. 

you, Dan: Pe tone 
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McCall Pattern No. 2638 
Price 


sizes Ig to 20 year 


G5 cents. This pattern is 
Specially cut $0 that you can 
make with 4% yards of 
Corticells Castle Crepe one of 


Irene Castle's newest frocks 





Posed by Irene Castle 
Photos by Campbell 


McCall Pattern No. 2639 
siwes 14 to 20 years. Price 4§ 
cents. With this pattern and 0% 
yards of Corticelli Castle Crepe 
you can duplicate this frock— 
one of Irene Castle's favorites 


In a season of beautiful silks 
_Trene Castle chooses Corticelli 


ITH crepe the undisputed favorite among silks 
for this season’s frocks, Irene Castle chose these 
two charming designs in Cofticelli Castle Crepe. 


Present day frocks are remarkable for their simple, 
graceful lines. Their success is dependent upon the 
choice of material and design. 


“The best dressed woman in the world,”’—as Irene 
Castle is often called—finds Corticelli Castle Crepe 
with its many lovely designs and its soft, attractively 
draping texture peculiarly adapted to the present vogue. 


Corticelli Castle Crepe is made in a wide variety of 
designs, and in the fashionable colors. Its charm lies not 
only in its design, but in its quality. In no other way 
could you get so fashionable a frock at so moderate a cost. 


If your favorite store cannot show you Corticelli Castle 
Crepe or other Corticelli Dress Silks including Satin 
Patria, Satin Princess, Satin Crepe, Crepes de Chine, Taf- 
fetas and Poplins, please write us. Address The Corticelli 
Silk Company, 303 Nonotuck Street, Florence, Mass. ’ 


Free booklet of frocks just designed 
for Irene Castle 


Send for free copy of new booklet showing Irene Castle in her newest 
Corticelli Silk dresses and many frocks made of the new Corticelli Castle 
Crepe—all shown in actual colors. Address The Corticelli Silk Com- 
pany ,303 Nonotuck St.,Florence,Mass. No Canadian orders accepted. 








The 
CORTICELLI SILK COMPANY 


Also makers of Corticelli Spool Silks, Ladies’ Silk Hosiery 
Yarns and Crochet Cottons 
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“Once I’m sure it’s a path—and not a 
treadmill.” 

“Can’t you be sure?” 

“Not since you came here.” 

“Oh, Dan—it breaks my heart for you 
to say that!” 

(But her hands wrung themselves 
together so as not to go out to him. She 
wanted more than anything else in the 
world to shut her eyes against his 
shoulder—so near, so cruelly near!—to let 
youth and passion and exquisite madness 
sweep over her like a seventh wave. 
Drowning in the foam there might 
be harder deaths!) 

She said: “Dan, what is it you want 
out of life?” 

“T don’t know. I want to find out.” 

“Can't you be—happy—here ?” 

“T don’t know. It’s sort of in the bal- 
ance. I know there’s something else—out- 
side. Am I going to throw away my 
chance at that—for good? Before long, I 
shan’t have a choice.” He broke a twig 
between nervous fingers and threw it away 
from him. 

“Judge called me into his private office 
today—told me that he was going to take 
me into the firm, beginning of next year. 
If I go in, I'll make good. Be ashamed 
not to. He’s been pretty decent to me. 
Only—” 

The wind from over the lake blew cold 
on Lenore’s lips. 

“Only what?” she said gallantly. 
“You've only got to sit tight, Dan. It'll 
work itself out—the right way.” She put 
a hand into her sweater pocket, pulled out 
the letter she had gotten that morning. 
She hadn’t thought of showing it to him— 
but why not? It might scatter the en- 
chanted mists they moved in. “Read 
this. I’ve had a reminder of my job, to- 
day, too!” 

Dan read it through. He looked at her 
hard. With a little, lawless thrill of hap- 
piness she knew the thing in his eyes for 
jealous question. 

“This man, Buckner—he wants you 
back. What right—?” 

Lenore smiled a veryalittle. She stood 
up. 
“As much right as any one. I work for 
him. Let’s go back. I’m getting cold.” 

Dan stood up, too. “Come on,” he said 
briefly. “I’ve been waiting all day; but 
now that you’re here—I suppose you’d 
hate me if I kissed you—and I’m getting 
to it, fast. You seem so sort of—mine— 
somehow! Funny, isn’t it?” 

“T’d be—sorry,” lied Lenore. 

“No, you wouldn’t. Neither should I. 
It’s something -else . . . you're like 
sparks to dry grass, with me. You know 
it, don’t you?” 

“Ves,” said Lenore. She looked at him 
straight. And moved away from him. 

They walked home together, almost 
without a word. 

At supper they sat across the table 
from each other in sardonic domestic in- 
timacy. A little while after supper, Lenore 
went upstairs to her room. She felt oddly 
tired; she thought she might find a scarf 
and slip out to sit on the white bench in 
the garden by herself. 

At the head of the stairs she came 
upon Edna and Dan. Dan’s arm was 
about Edna’s shoulders. There were traces 
of tears on Edna’s cheeks; but she wore, 
even to a passing glance, a look of tri- 
umph, oddly soft. Possessiveness, poig- 
nantly sharpened. 

“Chilly, outside—going to get a scarf,” 
said Lenore, because one must say some- 
thing. 

The look Dan turned on her startled 
and numbed her. Remorse, like a fresh 
wound—renunciation, rebellion, dead in 
him. His black eyes shut a door in her 
face and begged forgiveness while they did it. 

Lenore went by them. She heard Edna 
say, obviously bridging the interruption: 
“No question. It’s true.” 

Dan spoke—only a murmur. 

Lenore closed the door to her room 
behind her and stood at the window, star- 
ing down unhappily into the twilight of 
the garden. 

She thought: “They’ve been quarreling 
about me. It’s too horrible. It’s too 
humiliating. I should never have come 
here—but how did I know?” 

One didn’t know, of course. One never 
knew. That was at once the gift and the 
black curse of life. Any little common- 
place journey might have heaven or hell 
at the end of it. One walked round any 
corner into—fulfilment, or eternal barren- 
ness. 

“Tl get away from here tomorrow!” 
thought Lenore. “I'll tell Mother—” 


S if her thinking had evoked it, a 
gentle knock fell on the door. 

Mrs. Greenough came in with a 
soft swishing of skirts, a little cry of, 
“Lennie! All alone in the dark?” 

“T came up for a scarf, déarest,” said 
Lenore. “I’m going down again. Edna 


and Dan were talking in the hallway. I 
didn’t like to interrupt them twice.” 

Her mother came and stood beside her, 
took her hand and squeezed it affection- 
ately. “You always were the most con- 
siderate child. Well, my dear, I 
dare say, they were talking—she had some- 
thing to talk about!” 

The white curtains of the quiet little 
room lifted and fell with the breathing of 
the wind. 

“Something important?” asked Lenore 
nervously. It couldn’t be possible that her 
mother had noticed. A faint shiver went 
over her. Not her mother! That 
would be humiliation, indeed. 

Mrs. Greenough was saying, placidly 
enough but with a little mysterious gleam: 
“Eddie saw the doctor today ‘ 
she’s been hoping, but she wasn’t sure. He 
told her no question—it’s true.” She pat- 
ted the hand she held gently, as if it had 
been another, infinitely smaller one. “So, 
next spring, if all goes well . . . Dan 
junior.” 

“Mother!” cried Lenore, wincing in 
spite of herself. Dan’s eyes—when she 
passed him in the hallway! 

“I know, my dear—I know! You 
were denied it, weren’t you! The biggest 
thing in a woman’s life. Well—you must 
just try and be happy in your little sis- 
ter’s happiness. She is almost your little 
sister, isn’t she?” 

“Almost,” said Lenore, with the wryest 
of unsteady smiles. 

“She’s very happy,” Mrs. Greenough 
rambled on. “She’s a home-girl, Eddie is, 
and what with Dan going into the firm— 
and the baby coming—she’ll have nothing 
left to wish for. . . .” 

“Mother—did Dan know?” 

“Before this evening? Why, my dear, 
he knew there was—a chance, I suppose. 
Eddie’s been nervous as a witch about it. 
You may have noticed?” 

“Yes . . . perhaps.” She pulled 
herself together, grimly. “It’s delightful 
news. Mother, I’ve had a letter from Mr. 
Buckner. I’ve got to go back sooner than 
I thought—in a day or so, at the outside.” 

She took the letter once more from her 
sweater - pocket, stood waiting, having 
switched on the light, while her mother 
read it. 

“Oh, Lennie! I’m so disappointed!” 

“So am I, dearest; but—can’t be 
helped.” 

“Lennie, he sounds, this Mr. Buckner— 
do you like him?” 

Lenore had expected it; had a smiling 
reserve to show, which might mean any- 
thing—or nothing. “I like my _ job, 
Mother—immensely.” 

“One never knows,” said Mrs. Green- 
ough, vaguely hopeful. 

Lenore admitted—she felt with more 
reason than most—“One never does.” 

She stood at the window a little longer 
when her mother had gone downstairs, 
with the light off once more, the cool 
wind streaming across her burning eye- 
lids. 


HAT was it Dan had said? “ , 

she sort of builds a family around 

me, like building a house around a 
tree. . . .” Well, the tree was built-in 
—the bars were up, now, for good. That 
was the soft triumph Lenore had caught in 
Edna’s look. Edna had now nothing left to 
wish for. The dark, bright spirit on her 
hearthstone was hers to tame . . . and 
to fatten. ; 

Down in the garden something moved. 
Something pale and short—something tall 
and dark—past the clump of syringa, past 
the red rose-bush, into the golden wash of 
light from the open doorway. Edna and 
Dan . . . her head against his shoulder 
3 his arm about her waist. 

Next spring, if all went well, Edna and 
Dan and ‘pg 

All at once, Lenore was crying silently. 
“T couldn’t have given you—anything— 
that would last—like what you've got 
now, Dan! That’s bigger than you and 
me. A blaze—and then ashes. That’s all 
we could have had! A beautiful blaze— 
but the ashes would have buried us alive. 
You’ve got most of the things that mat- 
ter, after all. You may not know it, yet 
a. ee 

“As for me, I’ve got my job—and my 
freedom—That’s a good deal. 

“We haven’t—really—been—anything, 
in each other’s lives. We just—touched— 
for a moment. .’ Something of the 
glamour of that moment came back upon 
her, tensing the tips of her fingers, catch- 
ing in her throat like a sob. She whis- 
pered: “We must have been mad!” 

Low voices came up to her from the 
garden. And the pleasant, pungent scent 
of the little white chrysanthemums by the 
steps. 

Lenore thought wistfully, shaking her 
Greek-boy head to clear the tears from 
her eyes: “I wonder which of us will for- 
get—soonest ?” 
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THE CALL OF THE OPEN 


By 
ANNE RITTENHOUSE 































































NGLAND puts her strong finger 
View B on the fashions and proclaims 
supremacy in one sector of dress 
where woman meets man in equal 
combat. It is the field of sport 
Throughout the decades we have looked 
upon England as the source from which 
spring those multiple things that keep 
women comfortable and properly 
clothed when the call of the open is 
answered. France has taken many 
ideas from London and feminized them, 
giving to them the suppleness of the 
panther rather than the shagginess of 
the lion, putting coquetry into every 
line, and thereby, persuading a world 
of women to adopt for the house, or for 
the afternoon party, the clothes that 
were intended by England to be worn 
for golf, on horseback, for tennis, 
for mountain climbing, for the tumble 
and tussle of life rather than its seduc- 
2569 Blouse tive gayeties. 
6 sizes, 54-44 


Transfer Desicn No. 112¢ 








































2594 Blouse 
5 sizes, 34-42 
Transfer Design No. 1163 





No. 2594, Lapies’ BLouseE; with raglan 
sleeves. Size 36 requires 17% yards of 
40-inch material. Transfer Design No. 
1163 may be used for trimming 
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2569 Blouse 


6 sizes, 34-44 


7V JHILE the Londoners’ suits were 

in deep warm colors with wide 
bands of openwork as a finish, the 
French suits were of grey and black 
ribs bound with black braid or cire 
ribbon 

Seeing all these things, the Ameri- 
can women admired, and hoped for the 
best. Experience with knitted gar- 
ments had been a failure from the 
American viewpoint. Europe was try- 
ing out these garments; let them bear 
the burden of experiment, we said. 
The experiment is now a success there 
and here. ‘ American women are of- 
fered the products of three countries 
They can choose as they will. There 
are chemise frocks in this fabric, there 
are tunic suits, there are light colors 
and dark ones, there are few, too few, 
of the heavily woven over-blouses 
which Paris adopts, but in their place 
is a straight short tunic with an open 
neck. Sometimes it snaps into place 
below the waistline, again it goes on 
over the head and is worn with a 
green leather plaited belt with a 
snake’s head of metal. The suits are 
fashioned like those of cloth and the 
jackets ripple from the shoulders 

The fabric is not always plain on 
its surface. The weavers have learned 
to put a sharply defined pattern on it, 
usually in the same color. Raspberry 
red knitted silk covered with a larg: 
floral pattern is built into an open 
jacket that fastens below the waistline 
invisibly, which permits it to be a 
blouse or a sweater. There are suits 
in sufficiently pale and formal colors 
to serve in the afternoon, and although 
they are ranked as sport clothes they 
are worn by those who do not know 
a tennis racquet from a biscuit beater 
The American does not intend to keep 
such clothe for sports. She acecpts 
the basic English idea, and grafts it on 
French practice. 

The sudden and drastic emphasis 
put on sport clothes has brought 
into the foreground a jacket of white 







36, View A, requires 23g yards of 36- or 
40-iuach material. View B requires 144 
yards of 36- or 40-inch material. Transfer 
Design No. 1126 may be used if trim- 
ming is desired 





No. 2569, Lapres’ Strp-ON Biovuse. Size 
; : 





MERICA has followed France. We 
4 have been a _ nation of sport- 
apparelled women in season and out of 
reason. We have tired of one thing to 
have another offered by the inventive 
manufacturers. The half corsetted figure 
of recent years gave an admirable founda- 
tion and an ever-present excuse to wear 
the kind of things which Eve must have 
taken up when she relinguished the com- 
fort of the figleaf. When formal clothes 
possessed the suppleness and lack of 
restraint of sport clothes, it was per- 
eptible that the latter lost somewhat of 
heir popularity. The chemise frock was 
as comfortable as the sweater and separate 
skirt; it was more comfortable because 
there was no waistband to consider, no 
blouse to prepare. Those who lived with 
| and for sport clothes decided to do some- 
thing new, and they have done it. They 

have made possible the knitted garments. 
| This has been their work and this is where 
England stops in the midst of her political 
muddle and puts forth a clothes proper- 
ganda that counts. 

Last August when I was in the thick 
of the clothes battle in Paris, we were 
urged to regard with sincere admiration 
the new kind of knitted garments, especi- 
ally the heavy silk ones, such as over- 
blouses which smart France wore to the 
exclusion of other kinds, except those 
of crépe de Chine which were in the 
nature of costume blouses; we were 
shown with enthusiasm the new street 
suits of ribbed knitted which were 
guaranteed to keep their lines. But few 
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2573 Dress 





Americans bought such clothes. They Eee Dress 4 sizes, 14-20 brushed wool banded tightly about the 
" = ° one ° ‘ ») $1Zes, Ribbor ° eo . 
were in France for a different kind of Ribbon Transfer Design hips and fastened to the chin. It is 
Transfer Desigr No. 1157 


worn with any skirt, preferably black, 
if one continues to follow the French 
way of dressing. The movement has 


apparel than sport clothes. are No. 1157 
When one went to the smart resorts 


in September, to Scotland, to the Lido in 7, 3593 Lapres’ Dress 


Italy, to Biarritz, crowded with Ameri- two-piece skirt attached No. 2573, Misses’ Dress; also brought out a loose over-blouse 
cans like a baseball game, there were the to voke; 35-inch length suitable for small women; of white silk knitted fabric fastening 
knitted costumes. Women who were from _ waistline; 3-inch two-piece tucked skirt; 3 at the side, and tightened at hips with 


inch hem allowed. Size 16 


‘ 7. é a broad band of the material; the 
requires 434 yards of 40- 


or 45-inch material. Width © nventional collar is replaced by an 
at Sees eee 1 Was. Apache handkerchief of the fabric 
Ribbon Transfer Design Which is carelessly knotted at one side 
No. 1157 may be used for of the neck. 

spray at waistline. . [Continued on page 58] 


envied wore the English suits, cardigan hem allowed. Size 36 
jackets, middy blouses as we call the requires 434 yards of 40- 
straight slim tunics of the sailor, they also inch material. Width at 
wore loose coats of white brushed wool lower edge, 158 yards. 

sprints wT ae Ribbon Transfer Design 
and striped cricket blazers in red, or yel- No 4457 may be used if 
low, with black. trimming is desired 
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A Variety of Fascinating Designs for All 
Occasions is Here Illustrated 


























No. 2561, LADIES’ No. 2564, Lapigs’ Sus- No. 2465, LADIES’ 
Dress. Size 36 requires PENDER SKIRT; 35-inch SwHirtwaist. Size 36 
3% yards of 54-inch, length from waistline; requires 2% yards of 
and 4 yard of 36-inch 3-inch hem allowed. 36-inch or 1% yards of 


contrasting material. Size 36 requires 24%, 40-inch material. A 
Width, 1% yards. yards of 54-inch ma-_ necessary adjunct to 
Transfer Design No. terial. Width at lower every wardrobe for wear 
927 may be used. edge, 2 yards. with the separate skirt. 
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2571 Dress 
6 sizes, 34-44 


2494 Dress 2558 Dress 


izes, 34-46 6 sizes, 34-44 







No. 2571, Lapies’ Dress; two-piece 
skirt; 35-inch length from waistline; 
3-inch hem allowed. Size 36 requires 
43% yards of 36-or 40-inch material. 
Sash, 314 yards of 8-inch ribbon. 
Width at lower edge, 2 yards. 


No. 2558, Lapies’ Dress; two-piece 
skirt. Size 36 requires 344 yards of 36- 
inch, and 2% yards of 40-inch contrast- 
ing for vest, cuffs and panels. Width 
at lower edge, 154 yards. 


















2561 Dress 





2564 Suspender Skirt 
3 9 sizes, 34-50 9 sizes, 34-50 
Transfer Design No. 927 2465 Shirtwaist 


7 sizes, 34-46 


The Call of the Open 


No. 2494, Lapres’ Dress; 
































uo oS two-piece skirt attached to [Continued from page 57] 
m3 lining ; 34-inch length from HIS handkerchief collar has descended from 
“6 waistline. Size 36 requires its stately usage by Marie Antoinette and 
RS 1% <s we oye 2 
Pi 6's yards of 40-inch. Martha Washington to be the mark and 
Mi Width, 1% yards. ; . . 
* ; symbol of the outlaw; now it reappears in 
a . ” 
§ No. 2581. Lanms’ Nesvenx woman's apparel as a rough neck collar. 
* Sutt-Coat. Size 36 re Although Paris is responsible for its reincarna 
quires 3 yards of 40-inch tion, she could have gotten the idea from our 
material, or 2'4 yards of own girls of the Golden West. 
48-inch and 2%¢ yards of The longest step taken by women toward 
36-inch material for lining comfort in dress is their acceptance of knickers 
oles — In the Adirondacks, in the Southern villages 
No. 2172, Lapres’ THREE ' : : “.13 : 
Prece STRAIGHT PLEATED where the rich congregate, in California, on 
Skirt. Size 26 requires the porches of country clubs, it is now the 
314 yards of 40- or 48 uncriticised fashion for women to appear in 
inch material. The width knee trousers. They are worn under great 
at lower edge is 314 yards. coats of.fur on the Broadwalk of Atlantic City, 


and they have even had the audacity to appear 
at a smart tea in Washington. The wearer’s 
apology was “that one must be English.” 


No. 2477, Lapres’ Dress 
Size 36 requires 43¢ yards 
of 36- or 40-inch, and ™% 


yard of 40-inch for collar Women who are foregathered for sports do . 
and cuffs. Width, 134 not hesitate to remain in knickers for tea in 
yards, the house. Where there is a semblance of camp 


life, the garments are kept on for dinner. They 
are permitted at the tables of the smart hotels 
[Continued on page 50] 


2581 Suit Coat 


6 sizes, 34-44 
2172 Skirt 
7 sizes, 24-36 


No. 2593, Lapres’ Dress; two-piece 
skirt attached to yoke; 35-inch 
length from waistline; 3-inch hem 
allowed. Size 36 requires 334 yards 

2593 Dress of 40-inch material. Width, 1% 

i deen 3648 yards. Transfer Design No. 1170 
Transfer Design No. 1170 may be used if trimming is desired. 


2477 Dress 
9 sizes, 34-50 
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No. 2577, Lapigs’ S.ip- 
On DrReEss; 35-inch 
length from waistline; 3- 
inch hem allowed. Size 
36 requires 4% yards of 
36-inch material, and % 
yard of 18-inch for vest. 
Width at lower edge, 154 
yards. Transfer Design 
No. 1142 may be used 
for trimming. 








No. 2588, LAap1IeEs’ THREE- 
Piece COSTUME; 35-inch 
length from waistline; 3-inch 
hem allowed. Size 36 re- 
quires, View A, 61% yards of 
54-inch, and 414 yards of 36- 
inch for cape lining. View B, 
3% yards of 48-inch. Either 
view, collar, 3% yard of 36- 
inch. Width, dress, 134 yards; 
cape, 37@ yards. 


















No. 2593, Lapigs’ Dress; 
two-piece skirt attached 
to yoke; 35-inch length 
from waistline. Size 36 
requires 434 yards of 40- 
inch material. The width 
at lower edge is 1% 
yards. Ribbon Transfer 
Design No. 1157 may be 
used. 


No. 2568, Lapres’ S.ip- 
On Dress; 35-inch 
length from _ waistline. 
Size 36 requires 414 yards 
of 36-inch, or 4 yards of 
40-inch material. The 
width at lower edge is 2 
yards. Transfer Design 
No. 1170 may be used if 
trimming is desired. 
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No. 2558, Lapres’ Dress; 
two-piece skirt; 34-inch 
length from waistline; 3- 
inch hem allowed. Size 
36 requires 334 yards of 
36-inch, and 7 yard of 
10-inch material for vest. 
Width, 154 yards. 
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No. 2579, Lapies’ Dress; \ 
35-inch length from | 
waistline; 3-inch hem al- 
lowed. Size 36 requires 
34g yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial, and % yard of 36- 
inch for collar, cuffs, belt 
and pocket laps. Width 
at lower edge, 134 yards 
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= 2588 Costume 


6 sizes, 34-44 
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" “ ". - ~ , 2577 Dress 
Fashions For Karly Spring 2593 Dress sizes 34.48 


Ribbon 
Transfer Design 
No, 1157 


The Call of the Open 


(Continued from page 58] 













where people stay for the pleasures of 
the open. There are prophets who in- 
sist that next winter they will be com- 
mon on the streets, worn as a substitute 
for skirts. These prophets foresee a long 
Russian tunic of cloth or velvet cover- 
ing them. Few, they say, will gasp at 
the innovation, for a woman’s appear- 
ance will not justify criticism. The con- 
servative house of Cheruit, in Paris, in- 
troduced square silk trousers under thin 
evening gowns last September and 
Geraldine Farrar has worn 
them this winter off the opera 
stage. 

There is so definite an in- 
sistence upon white, grey, and 
mauve for the spring that 
those who build sport clothes 
emphasize these colors. One 

knitted costume at Palm 
\ Beach is an example. It is 
knitted of silk and wool, the 
color is pinkish mauve, the 
skirt is plain, the short tunic 
nips in the hips through its 
own shaping, the open collar 
runs down to an_ inserted 
medallion of mauve taffeta in 
openwork and embroidery. A 
circular cape of the fabric * ; 
ripples from the shoulders, its } mee? SE = 
lining of pink taffeta making 
an admirable background. 

‘he softly shaped shade 
hat is of mauve taffeta, the 
short, squat sunshade is of 
pink taffeta, its handle topped 
with an insolent head of a 
painted lady of the Eighteenth 
Century. 
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, \, ” ieee \ 2571 Dress 
: 6 sizes, 34-44 
4 \ & a | j 
; | | Paes 2 See” aid os _— , 
rt a TH FSA | { No. 2571, Lapies’ Dress; 


two-piece skirt. Size 36 


2 


A 
a requires 436 yards of 36- 


Ps —H |! | i 1 or 40-inch material. Sash If z 





| 

| | ™ a\ F —4 3 yards of 8-inch ribbor 
Lj 2568 D q Hy Wt H | } Ho Amen | 3 yards of 8-inch ribbon 

—- S cises, 34-46 . (ES ti So Up Ce pat The width at lower edge is 2558 Dress 
2968 = Transfer Design No. 1170 2593 2577 2558 2579 2571 2588 #2588 2 yards. 6 sizes, 34-44 





2579 Dress 


7 sizes, 34-46 
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Distinctive Attire Which is Sure 
to Meet with Approval 
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2449 Dress 
6 sizes, 34-44 
Transfer Design No. 1148 








* sa 2454 Dress 2497 Dress 
\ 7 sizes, 34-46 9 sizes, 34-50 
Transfer Design No. 1154 





2485 Dress 
? sizes, 34-4 
Transfer Design » 70 


2272 Dress 


7 sizes, 34-46 














No. 2485, Lapies’ Dress; two- No. 2272, Lapigs’ Stir-On 
piece skirt. Size 36 requires Dress; 35-inch length from 
47% yards of 40-inch material. _ waistline; 3-inch hem allowed. 


The width at lower edge is Size 36 requires 3% yards of 
1% yards. If trimming is 36-inch, and % yard of 36- 
desired, Transfer Design No. inch contrasting. Width at 
1170 may be used lower edge, 17 yards. 


No. 2454, Lapres’ Dress; 
two-piece skirt ; 35-inch length 
from waistline; 3-inch hem 
allowed. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 40-inch, and 2% 
yards of 40-inch for skirt, 
vest, girdle and pocket. Width 
at lower edge, 1% yards. 





No. 2497, Lapres’ Si-On 
Dress; 35-inch length from 
waistline; 3-inch hem allowed. 
Size 36, 3% yards of 40- or 
54-inch and ™% yard of 12 
inch for vest. Width, 15¢ 
yards. Transfer Design No 
1154 may be used. 
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No. 2449, Lapres’ Dress; 
two-piece skirt; 35-inch 
length from waistline; 3-inch 
hem allowed. Size 36 requires 
55g yards of 36- or 40-inch, 
or 5'g yards of 45-inch 
Width, 1% yards. Transfer 
Design No. 1148 may be used. 
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No. 2397, Lapres’ Siip-On 
Dress; 35-inch length from 
waistline; 3-inch hem allowed. 
Size 36 requires 434 yards of 
40-inch material, and 34 yard 
of 18-inch for vest. Width, 
2563 Skirt 23g yards. Transfer Design 
7 sizes, 24-36 No. 1142 may be used. 


. ‘ ' 
’ onan .e€ — ni {\P a L 
No. 2563, Laptes’ Skirt; 35-inch ponit\ “Laila! a ) } 
y 148) se? Ener > Se . 5 .o8s se \ Tr 
No. 2582, Lapres’ Four-Prece Sxirt; length from waistline; no hem al- ) 
35-inch length from waistline; 3-inch lowed. Size 26 requires 2% yards 





2397 Dress 


7 sizes, 34-46 


| 4 \ 
| | f\\ | 
~* . . . e | j 
hem allowed. Size 26 requires 3 of 36-inch material, or 1% yards of | Vit ft 
yards of 36-inch material, or 234 54-inch material, and 1% yards of eu hh | Ue | LI \\¥ 
yards of 48- or 54-inch material. The ?1-inch for insets. The width at < {TY LN pnt 


width at lower edge is 174 yards lower edge is 15@ yards 2497 2272 2485 2454 2397 2449 2582 2563 Transfer Design No. 1142 
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The Versatility of Sports Apparel 
Shown Most Attractively 


int, 


fi 


2465 Shirtwaist 


7 sizes, 34-46 





2197 Blouse 
7 sizes, 34-46 








No. 2197, Lapres’ Bacx-CLosinG 
Biouse. Size 36 requires 21% 
yards of 36-inch, 2 yards of 40- 
inch, or 134 yards of 45-inch ma- 
terial, and 3 yard of 36-inch 
for collar and cuffs. 





















No. 2468, Lapies’ SUSPENDER 
Skirt. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 36- or 40-inch material, 
or 2% yards of 54-inch material. 
Width at lower edge, 134 yards 








eee 


Pak o Fee 


No. 2411, Lapres’ SHIRTWAIST; 
with Peter Pan collar. Size 36 
requires 2 yards of 36- or 40-inch 
material, or 154 yards of 45-inch 
material. 


qemeemetaeientest 











2507 Dress 


4 sizes, 14-20 


eh Sendill 
wee 
Ss 


@e@ 
— 
— 


‘| 


C4 

























2549 Shirtwaist aa oo A is 
7 sizes, 34-46 i 4 
2473 Sports Knickers : ae v/ 7 
14-16 years 2465 Shirtwaist 


26-34 7 sizes, 34-46 





No. 2507, Misses’ Dress; suitable for small women; 


separate straight pleated skirt; 3-inch hem allowed. 
Size 16 requires 456 yards of 40-inch material, and 
¥% yard of 36-inch contrasting material. The width 


at iower edge is 214 yards. 























No. 2549, Lapres’ MANNIsH SuHirTWAIsT. Size 36 
requires 234 yards of 36-inch, or 2'@ yards of 40-inch 
material. This attractive waist may be developed in 
sports satin or silk, dimity, linen or crépe de Chine. 





No. 2473, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Sports Knickers. Size 
26 requires 234 yards of 40-inch material, or 15% 
yards of 54-inch material. These sports knickers may 
‘ be developed in tweed, wool jersey, English homespun 
or heavy linen. 











No. 2474, Lapres’ Sports Coat. Size 36 requires 27% 
yards of 40-inch, 25¢ yards of 44-inch, or 2% yards 
of 54-inch material. This attractive sports coat can 
be worn with a skirt or sports knickers, and may be 











' developed in tweed, wool jersey or homespun. ‘ 
: ; No. 2582, Lapres’ Four-Prece Skirt; 35-inch length 
' from waistline; 3-inch hem allowed. Size 26 requires 


3 yards of 36-inch material, or 234 yards of 48- or 54- 


inch material. The width at lower edge is 17 yards. 2359 Cape 
Small, medium, large 
No. 2465, Lapres’ Suiktwaist. Size 36 requires 2%4 7223 Dress 


yards of 36-inch material, 134 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial, or 154 yards of 45-inch material. Silk, satin, 
crépe de Chine, dimity or organdie may be used for 














this waist. 
No. 2359, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Care. Small, 34, 36; medium, 38, 
= od LS idl oe coil all \ 40; large, 42, 44 bust. Small size 
ain (fm & a fm -\ 2s FP Ave) requires 234 yards of 40-inch, 2% 
No. 2588, Lapies’ THREE- Nit | hs ‘ a 3) yards of 48-inch, or 2 yards of 54- 
Prece Costume; 35-inch , || IY Wool Pl fA > | A bil inch material. Width, 314 yards. 
length from waistline; , 3- y |v \ [ Th / a A 
inch hem allowed. Size 36 } lh eae 8 Pog | A ; No. 2223, Misses’ Dress; suitable 
requires 614 yards of 54- \ | mT | } for small women. Size 16 requires 2468 
inch material, and 4%4 yards ARIAL 1) || 1 ] Hi \nd 314 yards of 36-inch, 33@ yards of Suspender Skist 
of 36-inch lining. Width, LE TTI Wt tt Uh] : 40-inch, or 23% yards of 54-inch ry tas 34.50 ; 
=/ Uo 4 53 UU Le 8 4 Ui : s . 9 , 
2588 Costume cape, 374 yards; dress, 134 2588 2359 2507 2468 2474 2549 2197 2465 +~=—«s material, and } yard of 36-inch 2411 Shirtwaist 





6 sizes, 34-44 yards. 2223 2411 2582 2473 contrasting. Width, 154 yards. 7 sizes, 34-46 
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THESE TWO NEW 


HOUSEKEEPING 
APRONS 


e from our 1922 booklet on home sewing 
which contains many other smart de- 
signs for wash dresses, children’s clothes, 
lingerie, neckwear, etc., made with 


Wright's Tape is known to home sew 
ers the country over as the great sew 
ing-room labor-saver. Use it for pipings, 
bindings, facing and finishing on all 
cotton materials, 

@-YARD SAMPLE FREE 
of WRIGHT'S , ° Feld save in a 
following Jast col ale: Grey, 
Pink, Light Blue Brows Reseda A 
Navy, Lavender, Liner Color old 
Rose, Alice Blue, Yellow, Red, Black 
Sent wth the 1922 booklet on request 
Wm. E. Wright & Sons Co 


Manufacturers 






tn 5 
ae iat 0 ey 


“a ~~ 





Dept. L 315 Church St. New York y 

















IT’S EASY WITH THE BROIDERFAST 


Does beautiful embroidery in one-quarter the 








al time. Gives your lingerie, oute ga 
ents and household linen the exquisite charn 
of beautiful needlework Works a wonde 
beaded effect for sport blouses or coat suits 
Embroiders chain stitch or French knots 

Ser only l fe holder, three siz 
eedle-points 1 full directions Money bac! 
in three days if not sat fied. Agents make big 
money. Terms accompany first order 


Dept. 7 —Broiderfast Sales Co., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Ww y Corset Comfort 
omen: Guaranteed! 
This Corset Sent on Trial 


-~ Have better health—perfect corset 
comfort—an ideal figure without tight 
lacing by wearing the wonderful 


M «eK ace 


Its patented, scientifically construct- 
ed Uplift belt gently lifts and supports 
the abdomen in its natural position 
Stops backaches, headaches, bearing 
down pains and tired-out fe ling 
Reduces stout fi s—supports the 
slender. Thousands of women woul. 
wear no Other, Doctors prescribe it 
Dressmakers like it. Write for Trial 
Offer, illustrated description and ex- 
pert confidential advice. Address me 
personally. a6) 

KATHERINE KELLOGG 

Mm & K CORSET CO. 
318 Kellegg Bidg., Jackson, Mich, 


Infants Wear 
STYLE BOOK FREE. Pictures 
everything to outfit babies and 
children (up to6 years). Also nur- 
aery furniture. Prices very low. 
Money back if not satisfied. Style 
Book sent FREE. Write TODAY. 


LaneBryant sos0.%s4. NewYork 


An Easy Way to 
Make age J at Home 


AKE up Millinery. 
The work is easy 
and dignified. Good 
milliners are always 
. in demand and they 
* get good prices. 
Hundreds of women 
just like yourself have 
learned Millinery at 
home in their spare 
time, through the 
Woman's Institute. 
You, too, can do as well. There is not the 
slightest doubt about it. You will not only 
save half or two-thirds on your own hats, 
but you will soon become so skillful that 
you can open a shop of your own and be 
independent. 
Write today for free booklet—“Millinery Made 























Easy.” It describes the course in detail and 
gives the experience of scores of students. 
— — — — — TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 3-C, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me one 
of your booklets and tell me how I can learn the 
subject marked below : 

Millinery [) Home Dressmaking 
Cooking (} Professional Dressmaking 


Name 


ase specify whether Mrs. or M 
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Clothes for Sports, Afternoon, or Semi-Dress Wear 
















































No. 2469, Misses’ Dress 
suitable for small women: 
two-piece skirt; 3-inch 
hem allowed. Size 16 re 
quires 344 yards of 36- or 
10-inch material, or 25< 
yards of 45-inch materia] 
Width, 1% yards. Ribbon 
Transfer Design No. 1157 
may be used. 


No. 2560, Misses’ Dress 
suitable for small women: 
3-inch hem allowed. Siz 
16 requires 3 yards of 44 
inch, or 2% yards of 
50-inch, and '% yard of 
40-inch for vest. Width. 
1'4 yards. Transfer De 
sign No. 1170 may be used 


No. 2503, Misses’ Dress 
suitable for small women; 
three-piece pleated skirt 
Size 16 requires 35@ yards 
of 44-inch, or 3 yards of 
54-inch material, and 
yard of 36-inch for collar 
and cuffs. Width at lower 


edge, 234 yards. 


2469 Dress 


4 sizes, 14 
R 
Transfe 
N l 
2560 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-2 
= sfer Desig e 
rane. 1170 2503 Dress 
+ sizes, 14-20 
. No. 2578, Misses’ THree-Piece CostuME; suit- 
ia able for small women. Size 16 requires, View A, 


3 yards of 48-inch material, and 3 yard of 36- 
inch for collar. View B, 7'4 vards of 40-inch 
or 534 yards of 54-inch material. Width, dress, 
156 yards; cape, 334 yards 


3 SS 
ere & 
r ey 
© 


" : 
y J wd. - 
Dr 


] — 
; 


SRS 
, 
$ 


2493 Dress 
sizes, 14-20 


Bos 
N 

















No. 2493, Misses’ Dress; 
suitable for small women 
Size 16 requires 454 
yards of 36-inch, or 45¢ 







& 
Soave 





q # 


3 | | fe 
ome he 


<—TS 
BREN AM saaareeg, 


Wo Bown 
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yards of 40-inch ma- - 
4 terial. Sash, 3 yards of Ni f | * 
2! 6-inch ribbon. Width at Ti ig Ta } 4 
. n e Z 

Ps lower edge, 17g yards. ‘ 7] 4 
if ‘ .. aa +4 
No. 2580, Misses’ Nor- | Bae , | oo j 
i 4 tg p p | Z 
iy FOLK Surt-Coar; suitable i ma e 
for small women. Size me j 
16 requires 234 yards of b 4 ; i 
ay - | 4 

. Ml 


40-inch, or 2'¢ yards of 
54-inch material. Lining 
requires 23¢ yards of 36- 
inch material. 





wtttag 
















ve) 
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No. 2133, MIssEs’ 
STRAIGHT PLEATED SKIRT; 
suitable for small women ; 
2-inch length from 
waistline; 3-inch hem al- 
lowed. Size 16 requires 
3144 yards of 36- or 40- 
inch material. Width at 
lower edge, 234 yards. 


- « 

en Bo 
<r 6a 

= 


at ace 


“ff 
SONS AE CORN, 
OSS ec Blihiie BRae We mor 











HII — Fs View B 
2580 Suit Coat Hit ii\ + | |] 
+ sizes, 14-20 tt to) HULL HOA 
t 2133 Skirt 2380 2492 2503 2578 2578 2578 Costume 
2469 rH) 4 es, 14-2 2133 4+ sizes, 14-20 
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The Prévailing Mode in Youthful Afternoon Frocks 


No. 2574, MuIssegs’ pe . : } 
RESS; suitable for ; ; be ; j 
nali women; two- 
iece draped skirt; 
hem allowed 
S Size 16 requires 31% 
n ards of 40- or 45- 
ch nch material 
‘ Width, 1'4 yards. 
0 j 
YR Nt 2592, Misses’ i\ 
a [HREE - Piece Cos- AY 
on ME; suitable for | 
57 mall women; slip- 


n dress; two-piece 
ircular skirt; 3- 
h hem allowed. 


( 


S Size 16 requires, 

n; View A, 336 yards 

z¢ f 40-inch material | 
4 r skirt and cape, 

of nd 1% yards of 40- | 
of nch material for 
h vaist and sleeves; i 

c ape lining, 114 

d yards of 36-inch } 


naterial. View B 
equires 156 yards 














5 f 36-inch material 
1: for waist and 
{ sleeves, and 17% 
ds vards of 40-inch 
of naterial for skirt. | 
Width, 2% yards | 
ar l'ransfer Design No | 
pr 1170 may be used | 
} 
| 
2592 Dress 
2592 Dress Transfer Des 
nD. si a 
View A ioe 
No. 2583, MussEs’ Dress; No. 2572, Musses’ Dress; 
suitable for small women suitable for small women. Size 
\ Size 16 requires 334 yards of 16 requires 3'4 yards of 40 
- 40-inch, or 234 yards of 54- inch, and 25¢ yards of 40-inch 
’ inch. Width at lower edge, for skirt and sash and cami 
5, 134 yards. If trimming is de- sole. Width at lower edge, 
sired, Transfer Design No. 1% yards. Transfer Design No. 
1142 may be used 1148 may be used for trimming. 







2566 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-20 
Transfer Design 

No. 1147 




























No. 2566, Mussgs’ 
Stie-Own Dress; 
suitable for small 
women. Size 16 re- 
quires 134 yards of 
54-inch material for 
front and back of 
dress, and cuffs, and 
13% yards of 36- or 
40-inch contrasting. 
Width, 1% yards. 
Transfer Design No. 
1147 may be used. 


No. 2573, Misses’ Dress; 
suitable for small women. 
Size 16 requires 434 yards 
of 40- or 45-inch material. 
Width at lower edge, 1% 
yards. If desired, Ribbon 
Transfer Design No. 1157 
may be used for trimming. 





eT Ae 






| 2573 Dress 
I 2583 Dress 2572 Dress 4 sizes, 14-20 
d } 4 sizes, 14-2 4 sizes, 14-20 Ribbon } 
ia } j Transfer Design No. 1142 Transfer Design No. 1148 Transfer Design 
me | 1-1 J No. 1157 











The softnessof fleecy clouds, 
the fragrance of woodlc ands 
—these Garda brings to 
your skin through her toilet 
necessaries rare and dis- 
tinctive 


REMARKABLE fineness of 

texture; a smooth, clinging 
quality truly unusual—these, 
with a dainty, new odor dis- 
tinctly Garda —will delight you 
immensely in 


GARDA 
FACE POWDER 


It blends perfectly—and it stays on. 
Try it! A 2c stamp will bring you 
a sample promptly—also the inter- 
esting story of Garda and the crea- 
tion of her full line of exquisite toilet 
necessaries: 





Face Powder Cream 

Toilet Water Perfume 

Nail Polish Rouge 
Talcum Powder 


Garda toilet necessaries—and 130 
other Watkins products—are de- 
livered direct to your home, in city 
or country, by more than 4,000 Wat- 
kins Retailers. The convenience or 
Watkins Service, and the Watkins 
standard of quality (known over fifty 
years), are responsible for twenty 
million satisfied users today. If a Wat- 
kins Retailer has not called recently, 
write us and we 
will see that you ar" 
are supplied. 





Women 
How to Get Wanted 


to help supply the 


a Sample tremendous de- 
mand for Watkins 
Send 2c stamp quality products, 
“a 80 irect to the 
and receive @ | home. Desirable 
liberal supply of territories, cityand 
Garda Face Pow- country, areavaila- 
ble for responsible 
der, perfumed men and women. 
with dainty new | The + of 
a - more than 4000 
Garda odor; also | Watkins Retailers 
attractive book- points the hy 
a opportunity for 
let about Garda, eeu, eke toe 
the mysterious complete selling 
Spirit plan and list of 137 
P of Health Watkins products. 
and Beauty. 


THE J. R.WATKINS CO. 
Dept. 213, Winona, Minn. 


Established ‘ The 
1868 sgt Original 
(14) 



























Beautifully Curly, 
~ Wavy Hair Like 
“Nature’s Own” 


Try the new way — the 
Silmerine way—and you'l} 
never again use the ruinous heated iron. 
The curliness will appear altogether natural, 


= . e = 
Liquid Silmerine 
is easily applied with brush. Is neither sticky 
- greasy. Perfectly harmless. Serves also as 
—— dressing for the hair. Directions 
wit bottle. Atdrug and department stores $1, 
Parker-Belmont Powder Compact eo « iJ 
Parker-Belmont Rose Compact 
‘owdered Tarkroot (face rester)} 
owdered Barriflower (depilatory) 
0 PARKER, BELMONT & CO., 134 Madison St. Cicage 


Dialogs, Monolovs, Vaudeville Acts 
Musical Comedies How to Stage a Play 
and Revues, Min Make-up Seaae “ 


Strel Opening Chorvaes, Dorky Play Free 
T. S&S. DENISON & CO., 622 Se. Wabash, ol 36, oun 40 


eee 
eee 
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M' IST satisfactory to 

4 use because superfine 

in finish, smooth- working 
all rust-proof. 


*CONOMICAL 
because ‘“ The Gem of 
Niagare’’ Brand of Hooks 
ind Eyes, Snap Fasteners, 
Safety Pins, last and /ast 
and LAST 


|‘ your dealer is not yet 
supplied, send us his 
name and send us 10c per 
card for as many cards of 
‘The Gem of Niagara’’ 
Hooks and Eyes, Safety 
Pins and Snap Fasteners 
as you may want sent you 
by mail prepaid 


FRANCIS MFG. CO. 


Famous for Fine Notions for over Quarter Centur 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Direct from 


for $2.50 


You can make this smart Spring 


} . 
slip-on for $2.s 


ibre Silk and 
Send for free 


yarns and get directions free. 


Wonderful quality 


Peace Dale Ya 
all-wool worste 
soft, smooth, ¢ 
Peace Dale pri 
cheaper than o 


where near the same quality. 


Old New Engl: 
faction guarant 
Free samples a 


Send today for % 


and weights—}3 
yarns at direc 


Mills, Dept.34¢ 


Peace Dale — 


Knitting Yarns 


Dye any Garment 





Make this new Spring slip-on 






> with Peace Dale 
Worsted Fl 


sample card of 


rns are the hnest 
il yarns trong, 
asy to knit with. 
es are 10 to 40% 
ther yarns any- 


and firm. atis- 
eed 


nd directions on—make it for $2.5 


Fibre sttk and wool ali 


r 


or Drapery with 


“Diamond Dyes” 


Each pack 
contains dire 


skirts, dresse 
stockings, har 


like new. Buy ‘“‘Diamond Dyes”’ 
other kind then perfect home dyeing 
guaranteed, even if you have never dyed 
before Tell your druggist whether the 
material you wish to dye is wool or silk, 
or whether it is li en, cotton ofr mixed 
goods Diamond Dyes never streak, 


fade or run 
Wells x Ric 


age of “Diamond Dyes’ 
ctions so simple that any 
woman can dye or tint faded, shabby 
S$, Waists, coats, sweaters, 


] 


igings, draperies, everything 


hardson Co., Burlington, Vt 





LEARN ‘cSiew, DESIGNING 


"MA 
Our system fits 


or business in your own home 


PROFICIEN 
FULL FIVE W 
and Materials 
Free Bookiet 


THE GREENWOOD SCHOOL 
Dept. L. 


<= 






WEEKS 
you for paying positions 


CY GUARANTEED. j 

EEKS’' COURSI Pattern 

complete $5.00 weekly vA 
Write today. 







be 


mxT 
i 








™“ 


500 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C. 





DRESS <FORM 


INTO YOUR HOME 
MAKES DRESSMAKING EASY 
Perfect fitting dres 
. »duced Mak 
or Ait as the sewing machine 
for sewing, DUPLICATES YOUR EXACT 
FIGURE. | setting each section of 
foym'"* it quickly and independently ad- 
vu@ts Neck, Shoulders, bust. Waist, 
ips and Skirt exactly reproduce any 
woman's style, sce or Agure 
EASY PAYMENT TERMS 
t $3 and we w end ¥ 
nt 


ef $12 at the rate of $ 
Ten Days Trial, If unse 
t orm and we will ¢) 
r 3 





m ‘Acm Form today or write 
for Free liustrated Catalogue wit -~ 
teiled Information 

ACME SALES COMPANY 
Dept. 3-6, Throop Avenue, Brooklyn, M. ¥. 


free yarn samples—8 different kinds 
6 beautiful colors, Get finest quality 
t from the mill prices. Peace Dale 
5,25 Madison Avenue, New York, 


i), 
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Smart Styles for Small Persons 


No. 2450, 


71 


GIRL’s 


Dress. 
s yards of 36- or 40-inch, and 1034 
Transfer 


yards of ribbon banding 


Design No 





2502 Dress 


6 sizes, 1-1 


Transfer Design 


No. 1121 


No. 2502 
‘CuILp’s Dress 


Size 6, 
yards of 
inch, and 
yard of 


36- 


1050 may be used. 


. 


YS 


36 


inch contrast 
ing. Transfer 
Design No. 


1121 may 
used. 


2511 Dress 


4 sizes, 6-12 


2450 Dress 
5 sizes, 6-14 


Transfer D 


be 





10, 


2445 Dress 
5 sizes, 6-14 





RE Or 


eq ' 
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2499 Dress 
5 sizes, 2-10 


No. 2416, 


, ; TALETTE Dress. Size 6 
No. 2499, CuiLp’s DRESS. requires 134 yards of 36- 
Size 6 requires 23g yards inch material, and 134 


of 36-inch, and 4% yard yards of 


of 36-inch contrasting  trasting material for col- 
material for collar. This Jar, cuffs, sash, band and 


frock may be developed  kneeband. 
in figured georgette or 


voile. 2416 Pantalette Dress 


5 sizes, 2-10 


No. 2511, GirL’s 
Dress. Size 8 re- 
quires 2'@ yards of 
40-inch material, and 
Y% yard of 36-inch 
contrasting material 
for collar, cuffs and 
belt. 






No. 2575, GIRL’s 
Sirp-On Dress. Size 
8 requires 17g yards 
of 36-inch, and 4% 
yards of 36-inch for 
collar and cuffs. 


be used. 
8 requires 2 


piping. 


12 requires 234 
/ yards of 36-inch ma- 
} terial, and 1% yards of 

36-inch contrasting ma- 
terial for collar, cuffs, 
and ruffles. 


/| No. 2445, Girv’s Dress. 
’ Size 


P> Pr a 


f 
































@ 


2557 Dress 2476 Dress 
5 sizes, 6-14 5 sizes, 6-14 
Transfer Design 
No. 819 


No. 2557, Girt’s Dress. Size 
8, 1% yards of 36-inch, and 
Y yard of 36-inch contrasting. 
Transfer Design No. 819 may 


No. 2476, Girt’s Dress. Size 


material, and 3% yard of 36- 
inch contrasting for vest and 


No. 2448, Girt’s OvVERBLOUSE 
Dress. Size 6 requires 114 
yards of 36-inch material, and 
13% yards of 36-inch for skirt 
and bands. Transfer Design 
No. 949 may be used. 


“4 2448 Dress 
SQeeersrste== 5 sizes, 6-14 
Transfer Design No. 949 










Girwt’s Pan- 








40-inch con- 



















fo teesize! e 
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2575 Dress 
5 sizes, 6-14 



















~ 















yards of 36-inch 






No. 2457, Giru’s Mippy 
Dress. Size 10 requires 
24 yards of 48-inch 
material, and 3% yard 
of 36-inch contrasting 
material for collar. 





2457 Dress 
5 sizes, 6-14 


RS A 
| Ati J 4 fi a j ail ent an 
rT" iH ary Yt ? 1 \ i\ 
Keer | 9 eee Le eT Em) 
2476 2416 2499 2575 2490 2457 2557 2502 2511 2448 
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Dainty Frocks Which Are Most Becoming | 


= 12% 
| NOW II 
| ted 


















N o. 2570, 
CuHILp’s CoAT 
Size 6 requires 
2% yards of 36- 
or 40-inch, or 
154 yards of 54- 
inch, and % 
yard of 36-inch 
contrasting ma- 
terial. Transfer 
Design No. 690 
is suggested in 
place of gathers. 


No. 2559, City’s Dress; with 
bloomers. Size 8 requires 3% 
yards of 32-inch material, 3% 
yards of 36-inch material, or 27% 
yards of 40-inch material. Trans- 
fer Design No. 1039 may be used 












WAS 42” 
NOW 36” 


 |No Excuse 
~ for Being Fat 


Since New Discovery 
FREE PROOF foes Mpetea' 


Day Without Exercise,Starving,Appliances, 
Drugs, Baths or Any Discomforts Whatever. 












4 
j } 
2576 Dress 
5 sizes, 2-10 
Transfer Design 
No. 690 


View A 
2576 Dress 
5 sizes, 2-10 
Transfer Design 
No. 1159 












2556 Romper 
: 4 sizes, 6 months 
View B to 3 years 


No. 2576, Caitp’s Dress. Size 6 requires, View 
A, 134 yards of 36-inch, and 1% yards of 40-inch 
for pantalettes and ruffles. Transfer Design No 
690 may be used. View B, size 4 requires 23¢ 
yards of 40-inch material. Transfer Design No 
1159 may be used. 

















N just three weeks I reduced 20 pounds 
—just what I wanted to—through your 
marvelous new way to reduce. And 
without one bit of aiscomfort.’’ 

Thus writes Miss Kathleen Mullane, well 
known Artist’s Model and Ziegfeld Follies’ 
Beauty, referred to as “fone of the most perfect 
specimens of American womanhood,” 


No. 2556, CHritp’s Romper. No. 2455, Cuitp’s Coat. Size 
Size 3, 1% yards of 27-, 32-, 8 requires 234 yards of 40- 
or 36-inch, and 5¢ yard of inch and % yard of 36-inch 
32-inch contrasting for neck- contrasting material for collar 
band, sleevebands and vest. and cuff facings. 











_ 2570 Coat 


5 sizes, 6 months 






Miss Mullane 1s just one of the 300,000 men and 
women who have taken advantage of the wonderful new 


2559 Dress 


5 sizes, 2-10 








to 6 years ' ‘ - way to reduce Taking off excess weight by this method 
Transfer Design Transfer Design No. 103 is the easiest and quickest thing imaginable It is 
No. 690 absolutely harmless and really fascinating Almost like 






magic it brings slender, graceful, supple figures, and also 
the most wonderful benefits in health Weakness, ner 
vousness, indigestion, shortness of reath, as well as 


many long-seated organic troubles are banished Eyes 
become brighter, steps more elastic and skins smooth, 
Clear and radiant Many write that they were posi- 


tively astounded at losing wrinkles which they had 
supposed to be ineffaceable! 
A delighted Pennsylvania 
woman writes, “I feei 20 
VY Read What Users Say years younger since I lost 
those 54 pounds, and my 
family say I took it!’ 


How Your Fat 

Goes Forever 

Eugene Christian, inter 
nationally known specialist, 
is the discoverer of this 
new way to take off flesh 
He found that there is no 
need for the old-fashioned, 
painful starving process— 








MRS. ERIC CAPON that there are certain 
Before After ways in which ordinary 
Loses 44 Pounds everyday foods can be 


PO ae nglhed ges combined which will cause 
now may secret. 1 tell them them to correct your fatty 






Eugene Christian's method tendencies Eat these 

is responsible for my youth dishes in the combinations 

ful and healthy appearance he how Or nd they 

It is grand to have a girlish to mows yOu am - 

figure again."’ : will cause your present 

(Signed) Mrs. Erie Ca ” fat to leave—often at the 

Manhasset, i rate of a pound a day, or 

| Loses 13 Pounds more—wntil you have 

2455 C. | on igi sant O8 reached your norma) weight 
urrah! ave los’ The < _ - 

4 oat gountlt dans lam tianinn a Then you need not gain 

5 sizes, 2-10 days). 1 feel better than I or lose another pound 

have for months.’’ Combine your foods prop 
jeo. Guiterman p ‘ -an " 

420 E. 66th St erly, and you can eat 


New York City Meat, Fish, Fowl, Pota- 
toes, Butter, Cereals, Cho 


inp ia olate and other foods 





*Ireducedfrom176pounds — Which stoft people deny 
p ys pounds in two woges themselves, and yet you'll 
efore | started | was bb sigh * ly 
and sick. Had spomach lose weight steadily. 
trouble always I ee 
wonderful now.’’ Sent FREE 
Ben Naddle aoe a ; 
102 Fulton St., N.¥.C. Christian has explained 








bis wonderful new method 
| in full in 12 _ interesting 
little books entitled ‘Weight Control—The Basis 
of Health.’ All 12 books are sent on free trial 
There are no drugs, patent foods, exercises or 
appliances to buy. Follow the instructions in book 1 
and 2 for slow reduction—follow the other books for 
faster reduction, You can follow them whether you 
eat at home or in a restaurant—your table will not 
be disarranged and your living costs will not be in 
creased Yet your excess flesh vanishes easily, quickly 
and naturally You feel years younger and look years 
younger. But prove this for yourself, WITHOUT RISK 
ING A PENNY. Send no money—just mail the coupon 


«2 : tT below, or write a letter. 


2557 Drew | ; Complete Cost 
5 sizes, 6-14 fe Al] 0 I % 

When the 12 books arrive, pay PI is ew 
the postman only $1.97 plus the Cnts 
few cents postage This small 
amount is absolutely all there is 
to pay. There will be no further 
charges at any time Moreover, your money will be 
refunded instantly if you are not more than delighted 
With results, which usually are apparent in 48 hours 

SEND NO MONEY 
Remember—no money now—just the coupon Nee 
for yourself how excess weight disappears—-how you 
quickly secure a slender, graceful, agile figure, and the 
smooth, clear skin and abundant health, vitality and 





















2591 Dress 
5 sizes, 6-14 
Transfer Design No. 1078 






No. 2591, Girt’s Dress. Size 10 re- 
quires 27g yards of 32-inch, 234 yards 
of 36-inch, or 25% yards of 40-inch. 
Transfer Design No. 1078 may be used. 










No. 2557, Gir_’s Dress; two-piece skirt. 
Size 10 requires 2 yards of 32- or 36- 


inch, or 1% yards of 45-inch material, 2584 D energy of youth All without starving, self-denials, 
ag re err , ress drugs, exercise or discomfort, Just mail the coupon 

é yar f 36-inch contrasting ma- ae 8 

and ; yard o S 5 sizes, 6-14 CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, 

terial. 2562 Dress Dept. W-2233, } West 16th Street, New York City 








5 sizes, 2-10 


2565 Dress No. 2565, Cuttp's Dress. Size 8 re- | Transfer. | ee cis te ee Ot 
5 sizes, 2-10 i 23% vards 2-i l% yards esign No. 983 ept. W-2233, est 16th Street, New Yor y 
are yards of 32 inch, 2 S yards of Send me, IN PLAIN WRAPPER, Eugene Christian’ 


36-inch, or 2 yards of 40-inch material new way to reduce, in 12 books on “Weight Control 
The Basis of Healt pay the postman only 

(plus the few cents { age on arrival Theres 
will be NO FURTHER COSTS If I decide to returr 
the books within 5 days after receipt, you are to refund 
my money. 








on ie oY, oe i 2 471) 5 ; No. 2584, Grrt’s Sup-ON | 
a Ns | 4 a f bas { kor No. 2562, Cu1tp’s Dress. Size DReEss; two-piece straight — Die ciencc esos. 
omy mm .: 1 | | ' 10 requires 24 yards of 36- gathered skirt. Size 10 re- pies 
| A betel BS inch material, and 44 yard of quires 2 yards of 32-inch ma- | “““"** 
Wet Ld eg Neer Eee FICS Ifill 21-inch for vest. Transfer terial, and 74 yard of 36-inch | city ae 
2576 2562 2556 2584 2455 2570 2559 2557 2591 2565 Design No. 983 may be used. _ for sleeves. Price Outside U. S. $2.15 Cash With Order 
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to baby’s health and content and 
mother’s strength and nerves, not to 
find out how very much Kiddie- Koop 
means to their lives? 


FREE BOOK TELLS 


h 


it serves 
separate opesinet, crib, play-pen; how 
winter and summer, baby asleep or at 1 


j 


442 Central Ave., 





‘We are advertised 


by our loving friends” 





Mellins 
Food 
Babies 





* Billy” Fasthampton 
Simme ns, Mass 


If your baby is not 
doing as well as you 
hoped he would, use the 
Mellin’s Food Method 
of Milk Modification. 


Write for a Free Trial Bottle 
of Mellin's Food today 


Mellin’s Food Company 


Boston, Mass. 























THINK I T’s FAIR ? 










ow it eaves care, footsteps, fear; how 
better, yet costs less than 


slay, Kiddie- Koop is indispensable 
ust write— 


Send your FREE BOOK 
E. M. Trimble Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
See Standard Sizes at stores; 


also Junior Model— costs 
less because smaller, simpler. 











| Skirts, Corsets. Write today 








ANE BRYANT Mater- STYLE BOOK ity 


nity Clothes enable you = = 
to dress stylishly duringall /8 
stages of maternity—and - 
after baby comes, as well. 
Very latest modes, clever- 
ly designed to conceal con- 
dition. Patented adjust- 
ments provide expansion. 


Style Book FREE 
76-page Style Book, pictur- 
ing latest styles in Mater- 
nity Coats, Suits, Dresses, 











THE ANTISEPTIC 


"DK Macks Whe. Apat 


FOR:- Cuts, Burns, Nasal Douche, 


STERI zo) = 


Throat Spray and Personal Hygiene. 
Ossining, N. Y. 


The Sterizoi Company 









Learn in spare time athome 
Earn $30-—$35 a week 
Every woman should learn. We 
train Beginners, Practica! Nurses, 
Mothers and Religious Workers 
by our Fascinating Home-study 
Method. Leading ChicagoSystem. 
Endorsed by physicians. Estab- 
lished 22 years. 
Earn while learning 

If you are over 18 and und 65 





end 32 Samp! © ’ 
FREE detai!s of Money-Back Guaran 
tee and FREE NURSES EQUIPMENT 
Sisaa- baked odlarne Dept. 92 , 421 Ashland Blvd. Chicago 





No. 2174, C 


| Romper. Si 


'13¢ yards of 36 
¥g yard of / 


inch, and 
36-inch cont 
material 


romper mz 
cotton 
| crépe or gingham. 


jmade of 





2513 
Play Dress 
3 sizes 













2585 
Pajamas 
sizes, 4-14 
Transfe 

Desigi 
No, 891] 


No. 2585, Grru’s 
Size 8 


PayAMAS 
requires 3 
yards of 30- 
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Delightful Styles for Little Girls 








HILD’S 
ze 3, 
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2174 Romper 


4 sizes, 6 months 


2311 Romper 


5 $12e5, 6 months 











a8 to 3 years to 4 years 
Ss 
a . 
aS 
No. 2311, CHILD’s 


Romper, kimono sleeves; 
dropped back. Size 3, 5 
yard of 36-inch material 7 
for blouse, and 1% yards 
of 36-inch material for 
bloomers. This design may 
J be developed in gingham 
or chambray. 


2524 Sack Apron 
8 sizes, 6 month 
to 12 years 
Transfer Design No. 1050 


J No. 2524, City’s ONE- 
\ Prece Sack Apron. Size 6 
, requires 15g yards of 32-, 


36- or 40-inch material, and 
¥g yard of 36-inch con 
trasting material. Transfer 
Design No. 1050 may be 
used for trimming 





| No. 2513, CHtLp’s PLay 

. | | Dress. Size 4 requires 2 

<a, yards of 36-inch material, \ 
\ XN and %& yard of 27-inch 
LAAN os 


material for 
pockets and knee- 


“ contrasting 
cuffs, 
bands 


Pa 


2586 


Pajamas 
6 sizes, 4-14 








No. 258 
Size 8 ss = 


Girt’s PaTAMAS 
3% yards 


x 


or 


40 terial of 36- or 40-inch, or 25, 
T ow lee yards of 45-inch material, 
ae a ee uld and 34 yard of 36-inch 
+0 ¢ 0 ( 


make an attrac 


tive decorati 
if trimming 
desired 


2300 Bathrobe 


No. 2300, Bat 


Size 8 requires 234 yards of 36-inch material, 


and 3¢ yard 
This bathrobe 
quilted satin 


contrasting material. These | 
dainty pajamas may be de- | 
veloped in batiste, or 
cotton crépe 


nm 
1s 


2426 Apron 
5 sizes, 4-12 
Transfer Design No. 947 





suitable for boy or girl. No. 2426, Grrt’s. Apron. Size 8 requires 2 


yards of 32-inch material, or 174 yards of 36- 
or 40-inch material. If trimming is desired, 
Transfer Design No. 947 may be used to great 
advantage. 


HROBE , 


of 36-inch material for collar. 
may be developed in wool or 
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Cleaning with. 
~ out Blue Devil 


~— is like startin 
YN at Do) | a car atikeut 
wu [> <= gasoline 


Lf 6 AA 
Se 7 a 


E? <= 
In} YY, 


i 


i 





Feet speak a language /\ 
all their own -- soak\ 
yours in Blue Devil Vv 

and listen 


+ 


os 


Make the devil work 
for you but be sure 


it’s Blue Devil 





Blue Devil softens the hardest water instantly 
and completely. His touch leaves a sweet clean- 
ness on Dishes, Sinks, Painted Walls, Woodwork, 
Linoleum, Clothes, Your Skin, Jewelry, Tired Feet 

well, about everything around home and person. 
He wouldn't hurt the most tender skin for any- 
thing, and he feels sad if classed with washing 
powders and scouring compounds, because he’s so 
very, very different. If your grocer doesn’t yet 
have Blue Devil, send 25c¢ coin or stamps for two 
full size cartons, The Wells Process Company, 
Conneaut, Ohio. 


BLUE scowl 


=~ Appeals to people of refined taste 


pacatel 


COUGH «VOICE LOZENGES 


SAFE — RELIABLE 


Banish coughin . sore throat, hoarse- 
ness — relieve r atarrhal and asthmatic 
conditions. Not candy but a cough 
remedy. At druggists. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 


Nee fore AO Tie OR 




















PLAN -tsvk: HOME Now 


SEND FOR STILLWEL - 

BUILDING BOOKS 

WITH ECONOMY PL. ANS 

of new California Styles suit 

for any climate Famous f 

comfort and beauty. 
**Representative Cal. Homes'’ 

50 houses, 7 to 10 rooms—$i 

“The New Coloniais’’ 
60 houses, 6 to 10 room: 


PECIAL OFFER —Send $2.50 “West Coast Bungalows" 


for any three of these books “Little Bungalows”’ 
and get Garage Fold er . 75 houses, 3, 4, 5 rooms— $1 
ney back if not satiafied 


E. W. STILLWELL & “OO. Architects, 802 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 










Really Removes Superflous 
Hair Roots—Phelactine Plan 


A boon to women disfigured with hairy or fuzzy 
growths is Phelactine—for it actually removes 
the roots! Easily, quickly, harmlessly. Nota 
caustic, to merely burn off the surface hair 
Not a paste, powder or liquid. Not electrical 
Itis ‘different,’ and truly wonderful. No odor, 
no irritation, no scar—skin is left clean, white 
and smooth. Get astick of Phelactine today, try 
it, and with your own eyes see the roots come 
out! At drugstores and toilet counters, $1. 


Dearborn Supply Co., 5 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 











New Money Making Plan 


Do you want $2 an hour or more for your 
spare time —$35 to $60 a week for entire time 
Our new sales system is making big money for 
men and women as factory agents in selling 


MALLOCH—KNIT HOSE 
Guaranteed tor 6 months 


and quality underwear—direct from mills 
wearer. Let us start you in a business of you 
own with our Free Sample Outfit and new 
plans. We pay all express. Become 
our District Manager—appoint sub-agents 
and we pay you a commission on the goods 


they sell—Write today. 


MALLOON pester MILLS 
223 OTTAWA STREE ___GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


What 15c Will jill Bring Y Bring You 


Only 15 centsgives youthe 

- — Og Pathtnderle is achcee 

ul illustrated weekly, publi at the Na- 

tion's center for people everywhere ; an inde- Nation’ : 
pendent home paver that tells the eaten van *e 
world’s news in en interesting, understanda ap 
way. This splendid National weekly costs but a a year. pita Path- 
finder is the Ford of the publishing world. Splendid serial and short 
stories and miscellany, Question answers ir Questions and 
is a mine of information. Send 2% cents and we will send the 
Pathfinder on probation 23 weeks. The 15 cents. does not repay 
us, but we are = to invest in new friends. Address : 

Pp. 6941 Sta., W: p.c. 











Reduce Your Flesh _.. 


Exactly where desired by wearing 
DR. WaALTER’S 


Famous Medicated Reducing 


RUBBER GARMENTS 
Cover the entire body or any part. 
Endorsed by leading pat ~ Any 














Dr. Jeanne C. A. Walter, 353 Fifth Ave., New York 





Money i in Poultry Steed coe, 


grow big, 
winter . kee 
and Squabs Reaitny fowls, raise 
prize winners. Our stock pee! ——— 
G leading varieties. Big how. 
escent Poultry Co., Box 26 Des Moines, lowa 
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UNION LOOM WORKS. 236 Factory St., Boonville, M. Y. 
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Corns 


Lift Off with the Fingers | 








hurt a bit! little | 


Drop a 
“Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly you | 


Doesn’t 


lift it right off with fingers. Your drug- 
gist sells a tiny bottle of “Freezone” for 
a few cents, sufficient to remove every | 
hard corn, soft corn, or corn between 
toes, and calluses, without pain, soreness 















or Colds| 


=) 
s ca) Hy 4 
today. Makes your <= 
. es 
ome nose feel § fine. 
Easy to apply 
Quick to act 
20 treatment tin FREE— Write 
KONDON,~— Minneapolis, Minn. 











Standard Underwoods 
§-Year Guarantee 
Yes, this genuine Standard Visible Writ 

ing Under- 






























To hang up things 

Aske your dealer to show them 
Sold 

caaiess ] f pécket 

Moore Push-Pin Co. 

Wayne Junction Philadelphia 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
I make myself hear after being deaf for 25 years, wit! 
these Artificial Ear Drums. I 
- wear them day and night 


They are perfectly comfort- 
J able. No one sees them. Write 





me and I will tell you a true 
story, how I got deaf and how 
I make you hear. Address Seles Se Cum 





GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Orum Co. (inc.) 
13 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


LOOMS $9.90 


AND UP. BIG MONEY IN 
WEAVING AT HOME. 
No experience necessary to weave 
beautiful rugs, carpets, etc., on 
UNION LOOMS from rags and 
waste material. Home weaving is | 
fascinating and highly profitable. 
Weavers are rushed with orders. 
Be sure to send for freeloom book. It 
tells all about weaving and our wonder- 
fully low-priced, e@eily-operated looms. 











A... B_——-3 aa. = .. ase 
| 
MAKE MONEY NURSING! | 
Trained nurses are always in demand. You can become 
one in your spare time. Earn $30 to $40 per week. We 
help you find employment at good pay. Graduates of 
our course get diploma approved by doctors. Hospital 
experience provided if desired. Easy terms. Write at 
once for catalog. State age. Amerivan Training Schoo! 
for Nurses. 1554 N. La Salle Street, Chicago. 
SS Ge SRB BeBe SSR eee ee 


Cut Me Out 


and mail me with your name and 
address to Dept. 3F, McCall’s 
Magazine, 250 W. 37th St., N. Y. 
I will tell you how to get an extra 
$5.00 or $10.00 easily. Send today! 





vy 


|yards of 36-inch, and ! 
| yard of 36-inch contrast- 


Manly Clothes for the Growing Boy 





2138 Suit 


5 sizes, 2-6 


No. 2193, Boy’s Suit; knee ( 
trousers. Size 4 requires 
144 yards of 36-inch for 
blouse, and 34 yard of 36- 
inch material for trousers. 


No. 2271, Boy’s Suvi; 
blouse to be slipped on 
over the head. Size 4, 2 
yards of 32-inch, or 134 

4 


ing. 


* onan es | 
sBasIarz 


Ja 


2354 
Overcoat 
6 sizes, 1-8 


No. 2354, Boy’s DouBLe- 
BreEAsTeD Overcoat. Size 8 
requires 2'g yards of 44-inch 
material, 2 yards of 48-inch 
material, or 134 yards of 54- 
inch material. 


No. 2138, Boy’s Suit; knee 
trousers attached to under- 
body. Size 5 requires 154 
yards of 36-inch material and 
4 yard of 36-inch for collar 
and vest. 


LX 


— 


k 


fj 

&4y * 
2517 
2504 


2193 Suit 


3 sizes, 2-6 


5 sizes, 4-12 


No. 2517, Boy’s TAPELESS 
SHIRT Bouse. Size 8 requires 
2 yards of 32-inch material, 
15g yards of 36-inch material, 
or 13g yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. 


No. 2504, Boy’s FLAPPERS oR 
Sports Trousers. Size 8, 74 
yard of 36-inch or 1% yard of 
54-inch. These trousers may 
be developed in wool, cotton 
or linen. 


2517 Blouse 


6 sizes, 4-14 


2504 
Sports Trousers 
| 


4 sizes, 8-14 




















2515 Middy Suit 


6 sizes, 2-8 


No. 2515, Boy’s Muppy 
Suit; knee trousers at- 
tached to underwaist. Size 
4 requires 17g yards of 36- 
inch, or 1'4 yards of 
44-inch, and '% yard of 
36-inch contrasting. 







2421 Suit 


5 sizes, 2-8 


No. 2421, Bov’s NorFoLk 
Suit. Size 8 requires 27% 
yards of 36-inch, 254 yards of 
40-inch, or 17g yards of 54 
inch material, and 14 yard of 
40-inch contrasting 


No. 2545, Boy’s Sartor Suir; 
long trousers. Size 8 requires 
24g yards of 40-inch material, 
2% yards of 44-inch material, 
or 1% yards of 54-inch ma- 
terial. 


7 4 \ fr Kady Di ‘Loin 
t— 41 TM H ‘ ¢ ‘om 


{ Fs Us eo ee t 
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Lf | | UL 7 i] ta 
ae a ere) UL t L bghy 
2515 2193 2421 2138 2354 2545 2271 
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CONCERNING 
NW DIN IN 1 IN AP 


WOMEN ONLY 


Br 4 2. 
lak: 











Oe upon a time, very, very 
long ago, in the mid-Victorian 
days, Madame Grundy raised her 
pious hands in horror at the mere 
mention of the word, leg. Then, 
one always said limb, and blushed 
becomingly. 

But, thank heaven, those false 
modesties have gone the way of 
the old strait-jacket corset and the 
hoop skirt. Today, women call a 
leg,a leg and display them frankly, 
even proudly, 

Why mince matters? Man likes 
the change and observes shapely 
ankles with approval. And correct 
stockings have ever so much to do 
with setting ankles off to advan- 
tage. 

Come with me for a walk down 
any city boulevard when the wind 
is playful and you will observe 
there are two kinds of stockings 
most in evidence: stockings with 
old-fashioned seams up the back 
and,— Burson. 

If your eye is critical it will tell 
you that most stocking seams are 
crooked, Just notice next time 
you are on the street. Wind- 
whipped skirts catch seams and 
pull them all awry until they run 
every-which way in most un- 
seemly disorder. 


Once seams were necessary in 
order to make poorly shaped stock- 
ings fit a little better, But the 
Burson Company has done away 
with the old methods by perfect- 
ing wonderful machinery that 
fashions stockings perfectly in the 
knitting process. So, you see, really 
there is no longer any need for 
unsightly seams. Burson Hose 
follow the graceful contour of the 
leg perfectly. They have no un- 
graceful seams to pull awry. Con- 
sequently, they set off feminine 
ankles ina dainty, graceful fashion. 

Be sure you ask for Burson Hose. 
Sirk Mercerizep + (OTTON Lise 
Knitting Company 
ILLINOIS 


Burson 
Rockrorp, 


BURSON 


Fashioned 
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Shake li Sprinkle It 
Into Your Into Your 
Shoes Foot-Bath 


ALLEN’S FOOT- EASE 


The Antiseptic, Healing Powder 
for the Feet 


Takes the friction from the shoe, relieves the pain 


of corns, bunions, callouses and sore spots, freshens _ || 


the feet and gives new vigor. 


Makes Tight or New Shoes Feel Easy 


At night, when your feet are tired, sore and swollen 
from walking or dancing, sprinkle Allen’s FootsKase 
in the foot-bath and enjoy the bliss of feet without 
an ache. 








Over One Million five 
hundred thousand pounds 
of Powder for the Feet were 
ised by our Army and Navy a 
during t . r Rest 
luring the war. E aes oo 

In a pinch, use S| cyake 


ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE ’s 


DBR ER ARL EAA EEE 


" ALLEN'S FOOT-EASE 





ic Powder tor Aching, 
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The Evangelical St. Matthew's Church 
at Louisville, Ky., received $204.00 
under the McCall Church Plan. 


Church? 


OULDN’T you be proud if you could help 

your church to obtain a cash gift of $100.00? 

Of course you would, every church woman 
would. You CAN secure a gift of $100.00 or more for 
your church through the McCall Church Plan. Last 
year churches received $30,466.00. This year $40,000 
is to be given away. 


Your 


The McCall Church Plan is easy, pleasant and certain. Clergy- 
men everywhere endorse it. The Evangelical St. Mathews Church 
at Louisville, Ky., has received $204.00 under the McCall Plan. 
You should know about this, too, and you will be delighted when | 
you learn the details. Send for them at once. There will be no | 
Dligation or expense of any sort to you or to your church, so send 
today. 


Mail This $100 Coupon Today 


Dept. 3-A, McCa § MAGAZINE, 

250 West 37th Street, New York, N. ¥ 

Please tell me how my church may receive $100.00 under the McCatl 
CHURCH PLAN 
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Attractive and Practical Designs 



















No. 2587, LADIES’ 
BRASSIERES. Size 36 
requires, View A, 
yard of 36-inch ma 
terial; View B, % 
yard of 36- or 40- 
inch material. These 
brassieres may be 
developed in wash 
able satin or heavy 
cotton material. 


2587 Brassiere 
7 sizes, 34-46 


2263 Corset Cover 
7 sizes, 34-46 
Transfer Design No. 573 


geceeee® 


2567 House Dress 


8 sizes, 34-48 


2555 Maternity Dress 
8 sizes, 34-48 



























4 View B 


2589 Nightgown 
7 sizes, 34-46 
Transfer Design No. 1002 


No. 2589, Lapres’ NIGHTGOWN. Size 
36, View A, 3% yards of 40-inch 
material. Transfer Design No. 1002 
may be used. View B, 334 yards of 
36- or 40-inch material. Transfer 
Design No. 1120 may be used. 
Width, either view, 2 yards. 


No. 2590, Lapires’ OpeN Drawers; 
straight lower edge. Size 26 requires 
134 yards of 36- or 42-inch material 
15g yards of lace edging may be used 
for trimming. Crépe de Chine, batiste 
and nansook are appropriate materials 
for this design. 


No. 2263, Lapres’ Corset Cover. Size 
36 requires 144 yards of 32-, 36- or 40- 
inch material. If trimming is desired, 
Transfer Design No. 573 may be used 


No. 2555, Lapres’ MATERNITY Dress; 
35-inch length from waistline; 3-inch 
hem allowed. Size 36 requires 444 yards 
of 36-inch material, and 54 yard of 36- 
inch material for collar and belt. Width 
at lower edge, 2% yards. 


No. 2567, Lapres’ House Dress; kimono 
sleeves ; 35-inch length from waistline; 
3-inch hem allowed. Size 36 requires 


3% yards of 36-inch material, and 114 
yards of 36-inch material for collar, 
cuffs, belt and pocket laps. 
lower edge, 2 yards. 


Width at 
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ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
| In The LITTLE PINK & WHITE BOXES 
HERE is just one cold 
cream face powder made 
—and that is Armand! 
Armand Cold Cream Pow- 
der is perfectly soft, dry, 
smooth and dense, yet has 
an exquisite cold cream base. 
It spreads evenly, blends 
naturally into the skin and 
stays on till you wash it off. 
Just try Armand Cold Cream 
Powder once. The little pink-and- 
white hatbox is $1, everywhere. 
If you do not love Armand you 
can take it back and your money 
will be returned. Send us l5c for 
three guest-room packages of 


Armand Cold Cream Powder, 
Taleum and Vanishing Cream. 


Ne ere 


| Address 

ARMAND—Des Moines Mh 

i Canadian customers should address Ps | 

} Armand, Ltd., St. Thomas, Ont. Wy 
8 U 











Gentle on Hosiery 


Equipped with our famous All-Rubber 
Oblong Button Clasps, the 


pet Stipe 
HOSE SUPPORTER 


holds the stocking in place securely— 
but without injury to the most delicate 
silk fabric. Sold everywhere. 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Boston 
Makers of the Boston Garter for Men 




















ASIACH , 


Face Powper 
Not like Lablache, pas du tout, do | find 


other powders for my complexion. Be- 
cause, ma cherie, Lablache is so refined, 
clinging, and invisible—so delicately fra- 
grant. | adore it, and — 

must have it ae 
always. 

Refuse Substitutes 


They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c. 
a box, of druggists or 












BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. B 














Speak 


ewk, MASTERLY ENGLISH 


Wonderful new way. No rules to learn. No hard study. 
Grammar, Spelling, Punctuation, Conversation, Ex- 
pression, Vocabulary Building, taught in 15 minutes 
aday —at home. Self-Correcting feature makes it 
fascinating asa game. System patented by Sherwin 
Cody, world famous teacher of practical English. 
Good English helps you in business and social life. Poor 
English causes you untold harm. Write today for Free 
ok “How to Speak and Write Masterly English.” 
Address SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF 
ENGLISH, 863 Searle Bldg., Rochester, N. Y, 












NOT ONE CENT IN ADVANCE 
Wing Pianos and P’ Pianos 
abi eoks’ freight pre- 
paid. Save £5 vo 60 . S year 
Girone ice orsow book showtig Be sles 
Also latest factory prices and easy terms 

WING & SON (Est.1868). Dept. 18-A 9th Ave.& 13th St., New York 








POEMS WANTE 


for publication. Cash 
paid for those available. 
Send one short poem today for free examination. 
IDYL PUB. CO., 189 N. Clark St., Suite 213, CHICAGO 

















Happily Ever 
Afterward 


[Continued from page 11] 


“It was a wonderful spring, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, dear girl. There will never be 
another like it.” 

“And there must 
summer like this.” 

We were facing our first separation. 
Worst of all, it was coming at a time when 
everything was doubtful and unsettled— 
except that we loved each other. There 
were many things that threatened to end 
our engagement—as though that were pos- 
sible!—but marriage was not one of them. 
Apparently, it was still as far off as ever. 

That night in Van Cortlandt Park we 
could not look far ahead. Had we been 
wiser, we would have paid little attention 
to the petty obstacles in our way. In the 
contest between youth and maturity, youth, 
if it deserves victory, will inevitably obtain 
it. To a certain extent we sensed this; we 
knew that the real decision rested with us. 
and that in the end we would make it un- 
hampered by other influences. But in the 
meantime we had to live! That was more 
difficult than it sounds. The next two or 
three months would have to be spent apart 
and we were accustomed to seeing each 
other every day. During that time there 
would be subtle, petty influences at work 
to separate us spiritually, just as the 
hundreds of miles between New York and 
the White Mountains were separating us 
physically. There would be hints, sug- 
gestions, innuendos, disputes, discord. 
Marjorie would be the center of an active 
whirlpool of propaganda. Middle-age, in 
the guise of wisdom and prudence, would 
counsel against our marriage. It would 
argue, sturdily and honestly, against the 
foolhardiness of such a step. All the facts 
would be upon its side. 

And yet I did not and could not doubt 
Marjorie. I felt as certain of her as of 
myself. Our love was not the same as the 
night when we had sat in Washington 
Square and watched the moon rise over the 
building of the book company. It was 
something larger, finer, broader. It had 
been compelled to take cognizance of 
realities. It had been forced to plan 
budgets, to give some thought to rent bills, 
gas bills, electric light bills, the high cost 
of living. But it was as firmly fixed as 
ever, and it gained strength from our de- 
termination to face and overcome the 
practical difficulties with which we were 
confronted. 

No, I was not afraid. But we were both 
appalled at the long, dreary separation we 
faced. 


never be another 


Ill 

HOSPITAL room. Through the half- 
A opened door came the odors of disin- 
fectants and freshly laundered linens. 
A single electric light glows near the high 
ceiling. The last flickers of sunlight are 
disappearing behind the drab buildings on 

the opposite side of Stuyvesant Square. 

Marjorie lies upon the bed, a weakened, 
bedraggled Marjorie. She is, as she says, 
“pepless.” The energy and buoyancy that 
were hers and that she expended so freely 
on links and tennis court are gone. Only 
with an effort can she turn her head. Her 
words are slow and listless. 

Beside her on the bed is the newest and 
bravest thing that has come into our lives. 
It is a tin, thing, red, wrinkled, discolored. 
Its face is drawn and wizened, and I have 
seen beneath its garment a poor, thin body 
and pitiful, scrawny legs no bigger around 
than my forefinger, mere bits of bone with 
skin stretched tightly over them. Its ex- 
pression is knowing, sophisticated, with a 
wisdom that has not been garnered during 
its two days of life. 

“Do you think our baby will get well?” 
my wife is asking. 

Then I remember an expression of 
happier times. I used to laugh at the way 
Morjorie used the word “promise,” she 
would “promise” me that I should like the 
dessert for dinner; she would “promise” me 
that we should have good weather on 
Sunday. 

“Dearest,” and I bent low over the 
precious pair, “I ‘promise’ you that Peter 
will get well. I just know it, pardner.” 

But did I? Earlier that day Dr. Barnes, 
the specialist, had said to me, “You have 
a very sick baby.” Just that, and no 
word more. Dr. House, Marjorie’s phy- 
sician, had said, “I am very hopeful of 
everything turning out all right.” I knew 
how serious the situation was when doctors 
talked in those terms. 


We had been waiting many months in 
that hospital room, just Marjorie and I 
alone with each other and our thoughts. 
Sometimes Miss O’Brien would come in— 
to take the baby back to the nursery, to 
straighten a pillow, to bring a glass of water. 
We hardly heard her. We were alone, 
groping out to each other for sympathy 
and help—more alone than in the first 
flush of our love when the world had ap- 
peared as only a hazy unreality about us. 

(Continued on page 71] 
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Protect the “Trouble Zone” 


THE motorist, especially, should protect 
nose and throat against dust and wind 
irritation. Nature’s precautions are not 
enough. When riding or driving keep the 
“trouble zone” clear with Luden’s. The 
menthol blend is soothing and beneficial. 


Famous Yellow raciees Now Wax- 
Wrapped and Sealed Weatherproof 


~ 


Bock 
WM. H. LUDEN 
Since 1881 
READING, Pa. 2 
Three complete packages in one 













































The second season 
for your favorite hat 


A becoming straw hat is a treasure to be 
saved. If it has faded, Colorite Hat Finish 
will make it look like new. Or it can be 
changed to almost any color you wish, for 
Colorite is made in sixteen colors. 


16 COLORS 


Jet Black (Gloss) 
Dull Biack 
Cardinal Red 
Yellow 
Navy Blue 
Cadet Blue 
Vietory Blue 
Sage Green 
Lavender 
Oid Rose 
Cerise 
Burnt Straw 


Solook over yourstraws of other seasons, 
and let Colorite renew their youth. It is 
easy to apply, waterproof and durable. 


Colorite is for sale at all drug stores, 


















Brown 
also in department and dry goods stores, Vester 
for 25 cents (in Canada 30 cents). Natural 
Rather than accept a substitute, send us 
the price for the shade you want. 
You can also get Colorite Fabric Dyes (in con 
venient tablets) for the easy dyeing or tinting of cot 
ton, wool, silk and mixed goods. One dye does all. 
CARPENTER-MORTON COMPANY ag ) 
Dept. 43 77 Sudbury Street, Boston ~ 
e ms 
( a 
So | Y <. @ 
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Designs You Can Stamp With a Hot Iron On Any Desired Material 
And The New Silk And Ribbon Trimming 











1157—Folded Rose 


All the Silk and Ribbon Trimmings shown on this 


grams, 


the designs successfully 


By Elisabeth May Blondel 


page are illustrated in actual size in pattern No. 1157. Dia- 


utting patterns and clear directions are given for making silk-covered cord trimming, and g flower 
trimmings given in the pattern, including those illustrated below, so that the inexperienced person can copy 


Various treatments are suggested 


1157—Design for Ribbon or Silk Trimming 


Pattern includes 6 yards of 4 different transfer designs 


For afternoon and evening frocks any one of these will give a smart finishing touch. 


for rib- 


bon banding including the rosette banding illustrated; 11 illustrations in actual size of silk flowers and cord 


trimming including the Covered-Button Spray, 4% 


3 inches across; Double-Petal Rose, 4 inches across; Rose Drape, 814 inches deep; and the Four-Petal 


6% inches across. 


tifs 7 
es; 


border 
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1157—Folded Rose 
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1170—Transfer Pat- 


contrasting 
Includes 4 large mo- 


small motifs 
54 x 13 inches; 4% 
yards border 3 inch- 
es wide; 8% 
7% inch wide 
Price, 40 cents. Yel- 
low 


Diagrams, amount of material required and full directions given. Price, 35 cents. 
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block pattern, 


colors 
x 18% inch- 
eyelet sprays 
yards 


full directions 
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This design for a bedspread looks charming 
Complete directions are given for tufting on ma- 
If developed in French knots, white 
Pattern includes large oval center 
Yellow or blue. 


1166—Transfer Pattern for Center and Corners 
when developed in tufting or French knots. 
terials such as unbleached muslin, poplin or sateen. 
embroidery cotton or a combination of colors may be used. 

25 x 30 inches, and 4 corners 12'4 x 12% inches. Price, 40 cents. 


1167—Transfer Pattern for Border and Bolster. Matches and completes bedspread design No. 

1166, This design may be used for border of bedspread, curtains or scarfs embroidered in French 

knots as illustrated. Pattern includes 8 1/3 yards of border 4'4 inches wide, and directions 
for tufting. Price, 40 cents. Yellow or blue. 


1165—Transfer Pattern for Appliqué. The roly-poly babe makes a bright appliqué center for 
a pillow made of soft material. Pattern includes 5 different babies 8 inches high and designs 
for patch-pieces. Price, 35 cents. Yellow or blue. 


1168—Transfer Pattern for Handkerchiefs. A dozen designs in the smartest stitches for 
appliqué and embroidery on fine white or colored handkerchief linen. Pattern includes 3 
each of 12 different designs. Price, 25 cents. Yellow or blue. 


1164—Transfer Pattern for Appliqué Pillow. A picturesque design full of delightful details 

for the childish fancy. It may be developed in either embroidery or appliqué and embroidery. 

Patches may be cut from bright colored material such as sateen, chambray, gingham, ratiné 

or poplin. Pattern includes design 18 inches square; patch-pieces and full directions. Price, 
35 cents. Yellow or blue. 


inches long; Grape Corsage, 11 inches deep; Folded Rose, 
Flower, 


Yellow. 


1169—-Transfer Pat- 


tern for Trimming tern for Filet and 
This artistic design Cut-Work. A com- 
in conventional style bination of filet 
makes a handsome crochet rose medal- 
trimming developed lions with embroid- 
in outline embroid ered eyelet sprays 
ery and wooden or cut-work gives 
beads in 2 shades a unique effect on 
of one color or in scarfs, pincushions, 


or lin- 
ludes 
4 yards 


cut-work border 1% 
inches wide; 4 yards 


2 inch- 


es wide; 30 cut- 
work corners and 


Price, 


35 cents. Blue. 














1157—Double-Petal Rose 




















1157—Rose Drape 





1157—Rosette Banding 

















1157—Four-Petal Flower 





Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell 


Office 8 


M¢ Call Transfers 


How to Obtain McCall Kaumagraph Transfer Patterns 


If you find that you can’t secure them, write to The McCall Company, 232-250 W. 37th St., New York City, or to the nearest Branch 


S. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill.; 140 Second St., San Francisco, Cal.; 82 N. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga.; 70 Bond St., Toronto, Canada. 
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ATURE placesin fruits and vegetables 
certain elements which help to keer 
the human body healthy. Those who 

eat an abundance of such foods seldom 
suffer trom indigestion, sour stomach, bil- 
iousness, constipation, headaches, and the 
endless train of distressing symptoms 
which such disorders cause. 


You may not always be able to choose 
your diet carefully or to avail yourself of 
the benefits of a_ scientifically-sclected 
variety of foods, but you can give your 
system the henefit of the same vegetable 
laxative properties contained in vegetable 
foods, 


Nature’s Remedy (WM Tablets) is made 
entirely of concentrated vegetable ingre- 
dients which are therapeutically the same 
as Nature furnishes in the most healthful 
of foods. That is why millions of persons 
use this pure, mild, natural aid to health 
in preference to anything else. 


Nature's Remedy (NR Tablets) does more 
than a laxative. It tones the stomach, 
increases the assimilation and elimination, 
helps to cleanse, purify and enrich the 
blood by aiding nature to re-establish the 
vigorous and harmonious functioning 
which makes the body feel like new. 
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Ni JUNIORS — Little Mis 


One-third of regular ~ dose. 

Made of same ingredients, 

then candy-coated. For 
children and adults. Have you tried them? 
Send a 2c. stamp for postage on liberal 

| sample in the attractive blue and yellow 
box. A. H. LEWIS MEDICINE CO., 
Dept. M_ St. Louis, Mo. 























the dresser 





Comedy with a serious side 
unless something is done to 
allay the pain of cuts and 
bruises. 
Be ready for either! Absorbine, Jr., 
is both aliniment and an antiseptic. 
Used promptly for bruises or over- 
worked on ot it dissipates the 
aches that would otherwise con- 
tinue. 
Besides being a preventive of 
infection, it is cleansing 
healing to all open wounds. 
And for the — magic 
bottle, a trio of good properties 
recommendit. It is Sool of 
a clean odor and non-staining. 
At your druggist’s, $1.25, or postpaid. 
Liberal trial bottle, zoc. postpaid. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 































395 Temple St., 


AbsorbineJ 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 














We pay $7 a Day 
taking orders tor guaranteed hosiery 













for men, women, children. All styles, 
colors, including finest line silk hose. 
Guaranteed To Give 

Satisfaction or New Hose Free 
Often take orders for dozen pairs in 
one family. Repeat orders make 
you steady income. Devote spare 
time or full time. It will pay any 
man or A 6. handle this 

arant ne. oO experience 
-~ . Get started at once. 
Beat season of the year. Write 


for samples. 
Thomas Mfg. Co. H 5202 Dayton, Ohio 









High School Course 
Te Ae CFL ef You can complete 


this simplified High 
at home in- 


School Course 
side of two Meets all firements for to college 
aod Sending kel teen ate Sed ROBTY | 


















AMERICAN SCH 
Dept. H, 360 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. CHICAGO} 





Happily Ever 
Afterward 


(Continued from page 69] 


Now we were alone not with gladness but 
with sorrow. 

In our love we had been alone because 
other things did not seem to exist for us; 
we could not comprehend their importance. 
Now we were cut off from outside aid. We 
were the only ones who could understand. 

We were waiting to learn. By the orders 
of the two physicians serum was being 
injected into Peter’s body. When they re- 
turned it would be not as doctors but as 
judges to render their verdict. They would 
weigh the case impartially. And then they 
would tell us whether Peter would live or 
die. Where were they now? Must we wait 
forever to know? 

What did it matter how long they de- 
layed if their answer were to be “no”? Then 
in all reality we should be alone! We 
should have to fight our way back to life, 
back into this world, much as a man, 
thrown suddenly into the sea but able to 
grasp a plank with his finger-tips, slowly 
and with infinite pains pulls himself back 
to where he has some degree of safety. 

Was it for this that Marjorie had en- 
dured her endless night of agony? Was it 
for this that she had borne the little one 
so long? Was it for this that we had 
built so many bright plans for the 
future ? a 

We were still waiting, but the two 
doctors had come. They were with Miss 
O’Brien and Peter. Soon we should know. 
It had been dark for many hours, but only 
that one dim light burned near the ceiling. 
How long the minutes lasted. What would 
the verdict be? It seemed as though we 
had never done anything but wait for that 
verdict, sometimes in a courtroom, some- 
times before a throne, but always wait- 
ing . waiting for that word. 
There was no need of it when the 
physicians entered the room. Their smiles 
were genuine. We hardly heard what they 
said. Extreme care continued in- 
jections of the serum gain strength 
slowly . . . normal within a month— 
what did it all matter if only Peter were 
to live? 

Marjorie was squeezing my hand. I 
bent down and kissed her dear lips. There 
was nothing for us to say. Everything was 
so simple now. 

I looked from my wife to Miss O’Brien. 
Above black, ugly circles her eyes were 
radiant. She had not slept the night before. 
Every hour she had let an ounce of milk 
trickle into Peter’s mouth from a medicine 
dropper. I was certain then that if there 
is anything on earth more sacred than 
motherhood it is the love which women 
like Miss O’Brien give to little ones whose 
only appeal is their utter helplessness. 

I looked back from her to the woman 
who had filled my life with joy. Marjorie 
understood so well. There was nothing 
hidden from her. Our path stretched ahead 
of us, broad and straight. But we would 
not have to traverse it alone. Tiny hands 
would seek our help, and little steps strive 
to keep up with ours. 

A nurse tiptoed into the room. It was 
time for me to leave. I kissed Marjorie 
good-night. 

“You ‘promised’ me everything would 
be all right, dearest.” 

“And so it is, pardner.” 

“We're happy, aren’t we?” 

“Happier than we have ever been be- 
fore.” 

It was too early to return to the silent 
apartment. Too much had happened. Yet 
there was no one I wanted to see except 
her, my partner. That is what I had al- 
ways called her—always, because other 
days belonged to a dim, vague past. She 
was my partner and we had shared so 
many joys, so much happiness, so few cares. 
Tonight we had been face to face with a 
great sorrow, but now that too belonged to 
the past. 

How much I loved her! How much she 
had meant to me as sweetheart and as 
sweetheart-wife! How closely our lives 
had been interwoven; how well we under- 
stood and helped each other, not merely 
now and then nor here and there, but 
always and in all things. 

I remembered how at first I had re- 
garded Marjorie with love mingled with 
something that approached awe. The awe 
had gone, but the love had grown. And 
now it was blended with a new tenderness, 
a fresh devotion, for I loved her not alone 
for herself, but also for the other being 
lying in the nursery, that little fellow who 
already had bound us to him so closely. 


The coming of Peter changed many 
things. For the first time it seemed that I 
really was married and that definite re- 
sponsibilities devolved upon me. Before 
then Marjorie and I had felt as though we 
were embarked upon a happy adventure. 
With Peter here it ceased to be an adven- 
ture; it was an undertaking, albeit a very 
happy one. 

[Continued on page 72) 
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I Teach You Piano 
In Half Usual Time 





To persons who have not pre- 
viously heard of my method, this 
may seem a pretty bold state- 
ment. But I will gladly convince 
you of its accuracy by referring 
you to any number of my gradu- 
ates in any part of the world. 





original key, but in other 


keys as well 
I make 


possible scientif help 
many of w 1 are entirely 
unknown to the average 
teacher. My patented i 
vention, the COLORO 
TONE, sweeps away play 
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troubled students for gen 
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If you want plenty of thick, beautiful 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get 
rid of dandruff, for it will starve your 
hair and ruin it if you don't 





The best way to get rid of dandruff is 
to dissolve it. To do this, just apply a 
little Liquid Arvon at night before re 
tiring; use enough to moisten the scalp 
and rub it in gently with the finger tips 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely re 

ove every sign and trace of it 

You will find, too, that all itching o 
the sc: ie will stop d your hair wi 
look and feel a hundred times be 
You can get Liquid Arvon at any dr 

' 1) , 


store. A four-ounce bottle is us al | 


that is needs 


The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Become a Nurse 
$25 to $35 a — 





BY tra g at home through 
our corr ynde e course 
Twenty y¥ earso! ess— 12,000 
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DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO 
From the Famous Sketch by Schneider, 
Exhibited at the St. Louis Exposition. 
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The Vapor 
W | 
An Easy ay to Treatment 
for Coughs 
Remove Dandruff | o 


The time for Vapo-Cresolene is at the first indica- 
tion of a cold or sore throat, which are so often the 
warnings of dangerous complications 

Simple to use; you just light the little lamp that va 
porizes the Cresolene and place it near the bed at night 

The soothing antiseptic vapor is breathed all night, 
making breathing easy, relieving the cough and 
easing the sore throat and congested chest 

Cresolene is recommended for W hooping Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, Influenza, Bronchitis, 
Coughs and Nasal Catarrh. Its germicidal qual- 

-s make ita reliable protection when these diseases 
It gives great relief : 1 Asthma, 
Cresolene has been recommended a1 ad tor the past 
42 years. The benefit derived fromm it t 


Sold by druggists. Send for henteiee booklet 14, 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., 
York or Leeming-Miles Bidg., Montreal, Canada. 
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[Continued from page 71] 

As if symbolic of the change that came 
into our lives, the focal points which stand 
out in my memory are now no longer those 
of the love-making world of the moonlit 
night, but of the busy, bustling daytime 
existence. The little fellow brought with 
him cares and worries to which we were 
not accustomed .. . but he was also 
to unite us in our greatest happiness. 

IV 
HREE weeks ago Marjorie had become 
a mother. Now I was to become a 
father. 

At last I was to have some direct share 
in the matter; I was to be more than a 
helpless spectator. Marjorie and the baby 
were coming home; they were coming to 
our apartment on West 113th Street and 
for the first time the three of us would be 
together. 

During these three weeks Marjorie had 
steadily become stronger, though she was 
still far from the girl I remembered on the 
links and tennis court. And there had been 
an even more remarkable change in Peter 
He was rapidly gaining weight. Each day 
he came to look more and more like a 
baby and less and less like a little, wrinkled, 
disillusioned old man. 

Until today he had belonged to the 
hospital, practically speaking, for its rules 
had decided the conduct of his life. Now 
he was to be ours in fact as well as in 
name. He was to become a member of our 
household—more than that, a distinguished 
guest, arbiter of our destinies. He was to 
decide the nights on which we should sleep 
and those when we should be compelled 
to remain awake. He was to fix the hours 
when we should eat and the length of 
time we could remain at the table. The 
difference of a few degrees in his tempera- 
ture was to mean joy or sorrow to us 

Tremendous preparations were made for 
our ride up-town; we might well have been 
going on a journey of five days instead 
of five miles. But when the time came it 
was a simple thing for the four of us 
Miss O’Brien carried Peter™to get into the 
automobile of Marjorie’s mother and sit 
there quietly watching the houses flash past. 

I took Marjorie’s hand. Once before 
we had ridden away together after formi 
dable preparations and te-do, and we had 
discovered then that life is very simple 
despite the conventions and ceremony with 
which it is overlaid. Once before we had 
ridden away like this to take up a new 
existence and had found our happiness to- 
gether. That other time we had been all 
alone; there had been no Peter and no 
Miss O’Brien along. Now we were to begin 
a life that would be almost as strange to 
us, but we were the richer for the little 
bundle in Miss O’Brien’s arms. And we had 
no more fears on this occasion than we 
had had on the first. 


“That’s Peter now!” 

Marjorie started up from the armchair 
in which she was resting, as Miss O’Brien 
entered the room with Peter in her arms 
She turned her back to us, and his little, 
knowing head showed over her shoulder 
Marjorie took the baby. It seemed to me 
that he snuggled close to her. 

For an instant I folded them both in 
my arms. I was a father. Marjorie was 
a mother. The baby was here, in our home, 
dependent on us, on Marjorie. It was a 
new role for her. At the hospital deft 
hands were waiting to relieve her of every 
responsibility and to spare her every exer- 
tion. Now Miss O’Brien would depart in 
a short time. Marjorie must learn to care 
for our child. Even this instant she must 
leave me for Peter. 

I tried to look ahead and picture the 
months and years to come. For a moment 
I saw Peter as a rival for Marjorie’s at- 
tention and for her love. Was he not 
separating her from me right now? 

But that mood passed. Then I saw 
Peter not as one who divided Marjorie from 
me but as one who united us. For I 
realized that it is not merely marriage which 
binds two people together. Man and 
woman are not alike, and their interests, 
desires, ambitions may and very often do 
clash. It is the child who must harmonize 
and weld these conflicting elements 

Then I understood it was not merely 
Peter that had been born that night of 
Marjorie’s agony three weeks before. A 
living thing that had never died had been 
reborn. A life that had never ended had 
been renewed. It was my love for her. 


I had recaptured Marjorie! 

More than eight months she had been 
separated from me, engaged in the service 
of my tiny rival, devoted to preparing 
formulas and sterilizing nursing bottles, her 
mind concentrated upon the weekly test 
of her efficiency which came when Peter 
was put upon the scale. 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Delicious Pies 
Quickly and Easily Made 


Wit Perfection Pie Filling you 

can make tasty, luscious pies in 
afew minutes time. The same pure, 
wholesome ingredients that are used 
by the housewife in her kitchen have 
been concentrated and combined into 
this wonderful ZANOL product. 


Four delicious varieties -- Lemon, Choco- 
late, Cocoanut and Custard. 


ZANOL 


PRODUCTS 


This is the mark of quality and service 
that distinguishes 350 ZANOL Food Spe- 
cialties and Household Necessities. By 
buying direct from our authorized Repre- 
sentatives who will gladly call at Fem | 
home, you are assured of invariably fresh 
merchandise-at a great deal less money. 


We have good paying, permanent posi- 
tions open in unoccupied territory for 
ambitious men and women to represent 
us. Excellent pay. No previous experi- 
ence required. Write for full particu- 
lars. Address Department 2. 


The AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. 


Zanol Bidg. Cincinnati, Ohio 





NESTLES 
MILK FOOD 
The Worlds Greatest 
Baby Food 


The Milk is already in it. 


RYz470 1 for Sample and for 
72 page Mother Book -FREE 


Nestlé’s Food Company, 
103 Nestle Bldg. New York xy. 
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Pox VANILLA 


Pure, full-flavored, 
delicious and of 
balanced just-right 
strength, Price’s 
Vanilla im- 
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melt-in- 
your-mouth 
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home _bak- 
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EXTRACT CO. 


“Experts in Flavor” 
Chicago, Ill. 
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ni-Flush 


Ini: US Pat orf 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Stains, incrustations and rust marks 
that make a closet bowl so unsightly, 
and are hard to get rid of in any other 
way, are promptly and thoroughly re- 
moved by Sani-Flush. 


And by thoroughly cleansing every 
part of the bowl and trap Sani-Flush 
makes the use of disinfectants or harm- 
ful preparations of any kind un- 
necessary. 


Always keep Sani-Flush handy in 
your bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware. plumbing and house-furnish- 
ing stores. If you cannot buy it 
locally at once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized can, postpaid. 
(Canadian price, 35c; foreign price, 
50c.) 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CoO. 
Canton, Ohio 
Canadian Agents 

Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Litd., Toronto 
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MOTHER! 


‘“‘California Syrup of Figs’’ is 
Best Laxative for Child 





Accept “California” Syrup of Figs only 
—look for the name California on the 
package, then you are sure your child is 
having the best and most harmless laxa- 
tive for the little stomach, liver and 
bowels. Children love its fruity taste. 
Full directions on each bottle. 


Ask your Druggist for 
“California Syrup of Figs’’ 





We Pay $8 a 8 a Day 


taking orders for Jennings Guaranteed 
Written guarantee a cage 4 
pair to wear and give satisfac- 
tion or new hose free. 

Year round Position 

No Lay offs 
Regular customers and repeat 
orders make you steady income. 
Hose for men, women and child- 
ren, all styles, colors and finest 
line silk hose, all guaranteed. 
Low priced. No experience nec- 
essary. Write for samples. 
JENNINGS MFG. CO. 

Hose- 388 Dayton, ¢ Ohio 
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Happily Ever 
Afterward 


[Continued from page 72] 


But I had stolen her from Peter and 
had her all to myself again. In her place 
on West 113th Street Miss O’Brien had been 
installed, while I had fled with Marjorie 
to Greenfield where we would not be 
awakened at six o'clock every morning 
by Peter’s demands for sustenance 

Greenfield! That was where we had 
spent our honeymoon. Now, as if symbolic 
of the fall of the year, we had returned 
to it as an old married couple, or at least 
we tried to tell each other that, but it was 
not true. We knew that we had not by 
any means reached the “old married” 
stage; we had never come to the point 
where | simply accepted her 

It was a genuine pleasure to see Marjorie 
relieved of her household cares, to watch 
how she delighted in the luxury of sleeping 
until ten o'clock. It had been so long 
since we had been alone together that I 
had almost forgotten how my wife behaved 
when she did not have to worry about 
what we should have for dinner the next 
day and whether Peter was dressed warmly 
enough. We had to become acquainted all 
over again. 

On our first honeymoon we had not 
made the acquaintance of any of the other 
guests at the hotel, and on the second oc- 
casion we were still self-sufficient enough 
not to feel the need of any outside aid in 
overcoming tedium. As on our first visit 
we spent our time walking in the neighbor 
hood, playing golf and taking trolley rides 
to nearby towns. One day we went to 
Northampton, where a possibly successful 
effort had been made to educate Marjorie. 

Now our vacation was almost over. In 
the morning we would leave for home, and 
the contest between my son and me for 
Marijorie’s affection would be resumed. But 
I was not afraid of the outcome, for I 
knew that she could never love me less 
for any love that she gave to Peter. 

We still had that day together before 
Marjorie would have to go back to the 
humdrum details of housekeeping. We 
had gone for a walk among the hills to the 
north and now we were returning to the 
hotel. Below us stretched the pretty little 
New England town, so quiet, so placid, so 
satisfied in the autumn sun. Between our 
home on West 113th Street and the subway 
station there lived nearly as many people 
as found shelter beneath all these roofs be- 
fore us. Greenfield itself could be lost in 
Van Cortlandt Park, just as charm and 
beauty are always lost except to those who 
have the will to find them. 

Marjorie and I were walking hand in 
hand as we had over that very path nearly 
three years before. We stopped for a mo- 
ment and I glanced about, then kissed her 

“Do you remember, pardner?” 

“Of course I do. It’s just the 
except—” ¢ 

“Except what?” 

“That Peter is waiting for us at home 
and that everything now seems so much 
more reliable and certain.” 

“Then we weren't even certain where 
the rent was coming from, were we?” 

“No, but it didn’t seem to matter 
Somehow or other, we always managed 
to pay it.’ 

“T thought I loved you then.” 

“Didn't you?” 

“Not nearly as much as I do today.” 

And it was the truth. .Love can never 
stand still; it can never remain the same. 
It must dwindle or grow. Unless it buds 
and blossoms anew and forever anew it 
will run to seed and die, even as the year 
was dying before our eyes 

It was one of the last days of autumn 
The sun was setting, but it was still bright 
upon the hill where we stood. There was 
a suggestion in the air of the harsh cold 
that was to come soon, of the bitter winter 
tempests, of the long, frozen nights. There 
was a tinge of sadness everywhere, of 
melancholy regret for the day and the year 
that were fading, trying to the end to main- 
tain a semblance of life and warmth, It 
was almost as though a living thing were 
breathing its last before us, and as though 
the dry leaves crunching under our feet 
were so many abandoned hopes which could 
not be revived until spring. The very sun- 
shine was wistful, as if it lingered upon the 
hilltop, not knowing when it could visit 
that crest again. 

We were so happy, so much in love, 
so joyous in our freedom, so content and 
proud to return to Peter, yet even we were 
touched by the suggestion of sadness and 
parting in all around us. We drew some- 
what closer together; my arm went about 
Marjorie’s waist. 

She raised her face to me 

“Do you remember that night in Wash- 
ington Square when your arms ‘ached’ to 


Same 


go about me?” I asked. 

She did not speak but nodded. There 
was something like a teat in her eye. 

“Do they still?” I insisted. 

Her hands met about my neck. Then 


I knew that in our hearts it was spring. 








































BOUILLON 
CUBES 


STEER 


Does your family eat as heartily 
as a lively boy? 

Perhaps you have often despaired 
of the lagging appetite of your family 
as the food, no matter how tempting, 
went almost untouched. 

But have you considered serving a hot, fla- 
vory dish like hot bouillon made from STEERO 
bouillon cubes at the beginning of a meal. 

Hot STEERO bouillon helps to make folks 
eat as if they really wanted to, and it is easily 
and quickly made. 

Put a STEERO bouillon cube in a cup and 
simply add boiling water. It is ready to be 
served immediately. 

Try STEERO bouillon cubes for 
seasoning and flavoring other dishes, 
such as left-overs, meat and vegetable 
sauces. 

Put STEERO bouillon cubes on 


your order list today—and insist that 


you get STEERO. 
Send for Free Samples 


Let us send you free samples of STEERO 
bouillon cubes so that you may learn how 
good hot STEERO bouillon tastes, what a 
wonderful flavor it has. Write today. If you 

enclose ten cents we will also send you the 
64-page STEERO Cook Book, full of prac- 
tical and delicious recipes—helpful to every “A Cube Makes a Cup” 
housewife 
“Simply Add Boiling Water” 
Schieffelin & Co. 


268 William Street, New York YTEERO BOUILLON 


. Distributors for — : ; a 
| American Kitchen Products Co. _< ( BES—the trade-mark 
STEERO is on every wrapper 

New York : 


—are sold in boxes of 12,50and 
100. If not readily obtainable 
at your dealer’s, we will mail 
direct upon receipt of 35 cents 
a box of 12. Ask for STEERO 
bouillon cubes. 
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Look for this trade-mark 














Pon 


This is the vital 4 On and off like a 





spot. Protect it coat. Always fits 
with the double th GROWING 
thickness. body perfectly. 


No Trouble 
S. Pat. Of. 


No Buttons 
Trade-Mark Reg. U. 











Mothers—their future health 
depends on present care 


They will tell you, too, 
that Rubens Infant Shirt 
affords the needed protec- 
tion as no other infant 
shirt does. 


Any doctor or nurse will 
tell you that poor protection 
over baby’s chest and 
stomach is a too frequent 
cause of illness. 


Double Thickness Means Double Warmth and Better Health 


Insist upon the genuine 
Rubens, taken from the 
famous striped box. Look 
for the above trade-mark 
single safety pin. Knitted on the shirt. If any deal- 
in softest and finest mate- er can’t supply you, write 
rials forbaby’sdelicate skin. us. 


Cut with the simple con- 
venience of a coat. No 
buttons, no tapes. Adjust- 
able belt fastens with a 


Manufactured only by 
RUBENS & MARBLE, 


2 No. Market St., Chicago 
Established 1890 


RUBENS INFANT SHIRTS 


Inc. 



































—and its all so needless 


Father and Mother 


A wakeful child 


coughing. 


worried—losing sleep. And it is all so needless. 


A neglected cough or cold paves the way for seri- 
ous illness. Mothers know that this neglect causes 
more real sickness than almostany winterailment. 

Ward off serious illness. Keep yourselfand your 
family fit. Keepcoughs andcolds away. Use Piso’s 

it’s ‘‘safeand sane.’’ Have Piso’s always at home 
ially prepared for forany emergency. Coughs and coldscomequick- 


P1ISO'S Throat 
and Chest Salve 
for external ap- 
plication is espec- 


use inconjunction ly, Piso’s gives quick relief. It isapleasant syrup 


with the syrup. 





different from all others. It contains no opiate. 


It is good for ypung and old. Buy it today. 35c 
every where. Insist upon obtaining it “by name.”’ 


PISOS 


SAFE AND SANE 


-for Coughs & Colds~ 





Infantile ~, 
Paralysis 


Blanche Nicholson’s heel was 
drawn up and her foot deform- 
ed from Infantile Paralysis for 
5S years. Exactly four months’ 
treatment at McLain Sanitarium resulted 
as father tells below: 









eRote eet Virninie 
« For Crippled Children 


The McLain Sanitarium is a 
horoughly equipped private 
nstitution devoted exclusively 
y to the treatment of Club Feet, 
’ Infantile Paralysis. Spinal Dis- 


eases and Deformities, Hip Dis- 
ease, Wry Neck, etc., especially 
as found in children and young 
adults. Our book, “Deformities 
and Paralysis,”’ also” Book of Ref- 
erences,”’ free. Write today. 
McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
944 Aubert Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 









Crooked Spines 
Made Straight 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


An old lady, 72 years of 
age, who suffered f 

years and was ¢ 

helpless, found reli Aman 
who was helpless, unable to 
rise from his chair, was rid 
ing horseback and playing 
tennis within a year. A little 
child, paralyzed, was playmeg 
about the house after weariax 
a Philo Burt Appliance? 
weeks. We have successfuils 


treated more tha ) cases the past 19 years 


30 Days’ Trial 


We will prove its value in 
your own case There is no 
reason why you should not ac 
cept our offer. The photographs 
show how light, cool, elastic 
and easily adjusted the 
Philo Burt Appliance is 
how different from the 
old torturous plaster, 
leather or steel jackets 

Every sufferer with a 
weakened or deformed 
spine owes it himself 
to investigate t sughly 
Price within reach of all 
Send For Our Free Book 
If you w jescribe the case 

t i us in giving 

t or at once. 

BURT MFG. CQ. 


i Fellows Temple, Jamestown, N. Y 
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Money Morals and 
Matrimony 


(Continued from page 10) 


somewhere. A little sober common sense 
is all that is needed in a matter of this 
kind.” 

“What do you regard as the most de- 
sirable qualities a young woman should 
possess in order to make a good wife?” 

“Common sense, a grammar school edu- 
cation at least, willingness to work and a 
thrifty disposition. She should know how 
to do any kind of housework, and keep 
herself looking neat and attractive. Mere 
beauty is not enough. Girls who get them- 
selves up like baby dolls to please young 
men are making a mistake. Far better to 
show by their clothing, conversation and 
conduct that they are sensible girls of the 
homeloving kind. Girls of that sort usually 
attract fellows worth having.” 

“Suppose a young man is working in an 
office or a shop on small pay, and wishes to 
gain an increase so he can marry. What 
would you advise him to do?” 

“The fact that a young man has been on 
the pay roll for a long time, or wishes to 
marry is not enough to justify an increase 
He must get results of some kind. Many 
young fellows, especially those employed in 
offices, fall into a routine way of doing 
their work that eventually makes it become 
like a treadmill. They do not get a broad 
view of the entire business. Sometimes that 
is the fault of the employer, but that does 
not excuse the young man. Those who 
command attention are the ones who are 
actually pushing the boss. To be specific, 
get books and read up on the industry in 
which you are employed. If you are work- 
ing in a bank, study banking. If you are 
selling clothing or dry goods, study the busi- 
ness from every angle. Get ready for a 
promotion before there is any actual 
vacancy. Be prepared for your opportunity 
when it comes. It pays to be ahead of 
your immediate job, and to do more than 
that for which you are paid. A mere clock 
watcher never gets anywhere. Forget the 
clock and become absorbed in your job 
Learn to love it. If you follow out these 
suggestions you will not have to ask for an 
increase in most instances, 

“Books on almost any trade or occupa- 
tion can be obtained at the city library, 
and there are all sorts of schools and night 
classes that can help you to obtain special 
training. There is absolutely no excuse for 
a man to remain ignorant or untrained in 
these days. All it takes is a few evenings a 
week and a set determination to win. Sup- 
pose, for a start, that you do your dead 
level best for just one day. Get on the job 
ahead of time, put your work through 
rapidly and thoroughly, cut your lunch 
hour a bit, and don’t quit until a few 
minutes after quitting time. Try it for one 
day, just to see how it feels to deliver one 
hundred per cent. to your employer. If 
you do that for a week, maybe you won't 
have to go to night school.” 

“Should a man talk over his business 
affairs with his wife?” 

“Certainly. Isn’t she his partner? And 
besides, she may have more sense about 
some matters than her husband. Two 
heads are always better than one.” 

“Are you in favor of taxing bachelors?” 

“No; why should they be taxed any 
more than other folks? Poor fellows. Why 
add to their sorrows? It is bad enough to 
live out in the cold as they do, without 
making them pay for the privilege. If we 
tax bachelors we ought to be fair about it 
and tax the old maids also.” 

“What effect will equal suffrage eventu- 
ally have on morals and matrimony ?” 

“Tt will raise the standards all along the 
line. Women will be broadened by their 
studies of problems of government, includ- 
ing taxation. Hitherto women have been 
somewhat narrow about such matters 
through no fault of their own, because they 
were not forced to deal with the big eco- 
nomic questions underlying government. 
This development of a larger understanding 
will affect the home and the education of 
children. It will give the wife a better 
insight into her husband’s business or job.” 

“Give us your opinion about the future 
development of cities in this country. Are 
they going to get larger, or will there be a 
turning of the tide toward the country?” 

“A good deal depends on how rapidly 
agriculture can be developed as an industry. 
As you know there are three industrial arts 
~agriculture, manufacturing and _trans- 
portation. The modern city is a result of 
the factory system. Both Europe and the 
farms of America have contributed to swell 
the population of manufacturing centers. 
Now, there are several movements under 
way that are slowly affecting this general 
situation. One is the development of 
machines and all sorts of appliances for re- 
ducing the man-killing drudgery of farm 
work. One farm tractor will do the work 
of a dozen horses, without tiring out the 
man who runs it. Almost everything that 
was formerly done by man or horse power 
can now be performed by steam, electricity, 
or gasoline.” 
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Do Half a Day’s Work in 
Half an Hour 


and have cleaner, brighter, free from 
dust and prettier floors. Do away 
with bending, kneeling and stooping. 
Save time, work and money. 
All of this is possible and 
practical with the new 


‘Edar Mop 


Enlarged 
Improved 
Strengthened 


Pre-War Prices 


7 oat Lo 


| ($1.25 and $2.00 
in Canada) 
AT 
ALL 
DEALERS 


Channel! Chemical Co., Chicago. Toronto, London, Paris 


‘Head off that Croup 
 withMusterole 


Keep the little white jar 
of Musterole handy on your 
bathroom shelf and you can 
easily head off croupy colds 
before they get beyond 
control. 

The moment you hear 
that warning cough, get out 

the good old Musterole and 
rub this soothing ointment 
gently on the chest and 
throat. 

Made from pure oil of mustard ~ 
and other simple ingredients, 
Musterolepenetratesrightthrough 
the skin and breaks up the cold 
by relieving the congestion. 

| Musterole does its good work 
without blistering the skin like 
| the old-fashioned mustard plaster. 

| Use it for treating tonsillitis, 
| 




















rheumatism, neuralgia, chilblains, 
colds and croup. 

Sold es druggists, in tubes and 
jars, and 65c; hospital size, $3. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 





Have a beautiful, healthy com- 

plexion. Don’t let unsightly 
blemishes hide the real beauty 
of your skin. Use 


Prof. 1. Hubert’s 


MALVINA 
CREAM 


You'll be surprised 


vs atresults. Best when 
used with Malvine 

Lotion and Maivine 
fehthyeotl Soap. Sold 


everywhere. Cream 60c. 
Lotion 60c. Soap 30c. Post- 
paid on receipt of money 
order. Write for free booklet 
with story “She Won a Hus- 
band,”’ and beauty hints and 
helps. Agents Wanted. 


Prof. 1. Hubert, Dept. 232. Toledo, Ohio 


Popular 

Sines 187% 
AGENTS 
WANTED 











Our Scientific Method will stop that e 


STAMMER | 


Send for free 200 page book. It tells how et a 
manently stop stammering or stuttering In afew 
weeks’ time. A natural ~~ method. g 

Th wis School for Stammerers 
100 Lewis Bidg.. 71-77 Adelaide St., Detroit, 


D mak Attention! 

ressmakers ention: 
Save your eyesight and strength. Give up the drudgery of 

| sewing. Take the Agency for our line of Cloaks, Suits and 

| other Women’s Wearing Agparel Easy to handle. Big Commis- 

| sions! All or part time. Send for full particulars. 

} Vietor Ladies Tailoring (Co., 325 S. Market St., Dept. 62 Chicago 
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A Cycle of Flowers 















: If you write now for our 1922 Catalogue, we cu 
Se By Dorothy Giles will send the famous HENDERSON Collec- 1983 CATALOCUB 
’ NOW READY 
- f gon of — ag ok ot Ponderosa Bi " a bett th 
, ? nasil iin tai > ae ‘omato, oston Lettuce, hite Ti d lgger an better an 
« F the guild of gardeners can lay claim Seasten Sei Wandesmen’s namie ho. rer, the most beautiful fle 
we Sect P to a battle cry, and truly there are no f ters. Henderson's Brilliant Mixture Poppies, , complete bortions: 
Ret | s collection o > h sarc > ater. ian av pencer Sweet Peas. tural publication of the 
= . 10 packages — a rd pe nye aay rood HOW TO GET THEM year, a book of 
ee , ‘9/ otourchoicest nity of spade and plough, it is ao ‘ Simply state where you saw this advertise- 176 pages 
flower seeds TINUOUS BLOOM—blossoms from April ment, enclose ten cents for mailing the Cata- ; 
—— till frost logue, “Everything for the Garden,” and 16 color pages. Over§ 
] } As an introductory offer, to] . Aeaga > - < the seeds will be sent without extra charge. 1000 beautiful engravings 
} = . A AR) ‘let you get acquainted with The secret of continuous bloom in a | EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS FOR CASH showing actual results. Aff 
ine RIGOLD —, Ce eg quality of Sal- small garden depends on three factors— | -, These tested seeds come in a coupon en- mine of valuable garden] 
» Hoods, we wer cand yen careful planning in advance, close~planting. | velope which, emptied and returned, will be information. Send today # 
a j | this splendid collection o orien careful planning in advance, close planting, | accepted as a 25-ceat cash payment on any for this helpful guide tog 
25c, coin or stamps. 








and a reserve stock of some of the hardier | order amounting to $1.00 or more, Don’t a better garden and the 


annuals in a nursery bed which can be delay; write at once. special seed collection. 


moved into the garden to take the place \ : a « 35 & 37 : 
of shorter-lived plants. Many old-fashioned } DETER HENDERSON & C CORTLANDT. ST. 

gardeners are loath to crowd their plants, : * New Yor« City _ 
but the richer mass effect so gained, and the | a 


| Here i is a collection to make 
4 — — garden bloom with love- 
a ness all Summer long and 
4 ty, 3 =| keep you in flowers for the 
5D . atl ay house until the snow flies. F% 
6 st All the beloved varieties. Salzer’s§ 
is are sold under a positive mon- 




































= 
e “= Seeds _—_____ 
My re back GUARANTEE. . : ‘ | - 
q All our seeds are tested at our great fact that the shaded soil holds moisture ie EE PROFESSIONAL TONE 
in ~. ‘of many experts, where 0corely longer and harbors fewer weeds, far out- MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
4 A rection ofa femece European weighs the disadvantages. ana lessons sent on free trial. Violin, Tenor 
garden specialist, cons y + veer . 2 et Ney oe " : anjo. awaiian Guitar, Ukulele, Mandolin, Cornet, 
i 4\ test, prove and improve the It is impossible to overestimate the value Ranjo Mandolin, Banjo Ukulele, Guitar, Banjo Guitar or Banjo. 
f,\ quality of our of planning your garden on paper before Wonderful new copyrighted system of teaching note music 
m t \ Catalo FREE by mail. Four lessons will teach you several pieces. Over 
‘ a \ ae bp you sow a single seed. In this way only 100,000 successful players. Do not miss this free trial offer 
iy Br, ‘her, litaatrnted | tn fulleotore, freafe} =| can one be sure that a month of plenty ste Ser baanies Re obligations. 
" oy will not be followed by weeks of dearth. | SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. 
The blossoming period of most plants lasts | 1815 Orchard Street, Dept. 144, Chicago, Illinois 
y about three weeks, but there are a few = : 
annuals which, given a good start, will | 
8 ’ oged  V.4-a°) 





flower for nearly four months. These are | 
of course the backbone of a garden, and | — 
their names have first place on the gar- | , (@) Ss E Ss FE Bo 
dener’s list: marigolds, both kinds; calen- | 
dulas, alyssum, nasturtium, nicotiana, ILO O | KELLOGO’'’S 


petunia, portulaca, snapdragon, verbena, | Great Crops of 

zinnia. | or your snetiey back TRAWBERRIE 
Of these all but the alyssum, nastur- and How to Grow Therm 

tium, and portulaca, should be started in a THE KELLOGO WAY 

cold frame, or in flats in the house, in order Write quick for this valuable 68 page book of straw- 


| to have sizeable plants to set out in the berry information and art. Written by America’s 
most successful strawberry grower. Explains how he 








The sure way to have a more 
productive garden is to use 
as your guide— 
















T'S not the guarantee that 
makes our roses bloom, but 
the quality of the plants 

which enables us to make 


















h M | garden when all danger of frost is past. | the guarantee. Hardy, makes poor soil rich without manure or fertilizer and 
& aule | This is particularly imperative with snap- ——— roses, nome gies his secrets for growing the big crops of sum- 
dragons, whose seeds germinate slowly, and yc Gur iilastrated cat. [| | me? and fallstrawberries that won him fame and for- 
ena = ie aes 30 f ie . ence. Uur liustrated cat- | | tune. Pictures in colors and tells all about his won- 
require a long season for development, but | alog of nearly 200 kinds is Sutbel cant Utena Uaih un Se AEE Cae 
ee Send a postal they are such lordly creatures that no one | free. Write for it today. Prize, Shows 84 pages of strawberries, strawberry 
Rg, today for your begrudges them the extra care. The old | CONARD & te ROSES fields and gerdens in nataral color. _ Gives 30 tested 
= > aca is * P % ¢ & Jones Co. Box 128 recipes for making the most delicious strawberry 
copy of the won- folk-name for portulaca is “sun plant,” and teg~ dainties. Contains nothing but proven facts. Gives 

West Grove, Pa. Robt. Pyle, Pres. 






derful 176 page 
1922 edition. 


MAULE’S 
SEEDS 


the flower-starred little creeper craves the 
heat of midsummer and does its best when 
sown late, in the full sun, and preferably in 
shallow soil near rocks which give back 
the sun’s warmth. Alyssum and nasturtium 
are obliging folk which respond gratefully 


you the benefit of more than 40 years of successful 
strawberry experience. Send for this valuable book 
and learn how easy it is to make big money growing 
Kellogg Strawberries The Kellogg Way. Worth its 
weight in gold--costs you nothing. Just send your 
name and address--a postal will do. Thebookis FREE. 


R. M. KELLOGG Co. 


A. Wintzer, V.-Pres. Backed 
by over 50 years’ experience, 




















This celluloid star tag la- 
bels your growing rose and 




































Once Grown i " is the stgn of our guarantee. 
Always Grown to even haphazard care. BOX 363 THREE RIVERS, MICH. 
Wm. Reney ache. Inc. 
211 summer, and there still remains the problem 
Philadel : | 


of late April, May and the first weeks of 
June. What flowers are we to depend on 
to usher in the pageant of summer? 
April is preéminently the month of 
bulbs—crocus, hyacinth, jonquil, narcissus 
and the yellow “daffodils which come be- 
fore the swallow dares.” With May day 
- 7 ery guaranteed. Est. so. 70 greenhouses. 


arrive the hardy primroses, buttercup yel- THE DINGEE & CONARD CO, Box 332 West Gree, Pa. 
low, and tawny red, the perennial yellow es: 


alyssum, saxatile compactum; perennial SL TE’S SEEDS 


candytuft, and the mauve phlox subulata, 
which is charming when grown in the 
Each grown where it 
attains perfection 








Dy INSEE ROSES 


Dingee roses are always grown on their own 
roots—known as the best for 71 years. Send 
today for a copy of our 

“New Guide to Rose Culture” for 1922 
it’s free. It isn’t a cataleg—it’s a practical 
work on rose growing. Profusely illustrated 
Offers 500 Roses and other plants, bulbs and 
seeds, and tells how to grow them. Safe deliv- 


CATALOG FREE 
Great Bargains, Standard Varieties, Best 
Quality, Low Prices 
Satisfaction or money refunded 
60 years in business proof of our 
responsibility. Write for catalog now 
PETER BOHLENDER & SONS 
Spring Hill Nurseries 
a Box 105 Tippecanoe City (Miami County) Ohio 





| 
But all these are blossoms of mid- 


Ne a Beautiful Fern 


“Fluffy Ruffles” 


Newest-daintiest-loveliest of ostrich plumetype 
Strong, vigorous, hardy — will grow and thrive 
in any home. Makes whole house cheerful. 
Fancy Ferns 45 
Postpaid for C 
i Fluffy Ruffies and 4 others 
-The Boston, arched and 
interlaced with long sword- 
ke fronds; Emerald Feather, 
alovel y drooping, feathery sort; 
Lace Fern or Plumosa, anda 


Dainty Table Fern, a fitting 
ornament for any nook or corner in your home. 
































crevices of an old stone wall or carpeting 
a steep embankment where its insistent 
color has the subduing accompaniment of 
evergreens or laurels. 




















All Nice Growing Plants. Will quickly grow in size The tulips are May flowers, nor need For everything that grows 
and value, Send 45 cents today for these five fine ferns. one plant them always in formal beds, since comthe nlaahen p- - dn them 
Complete catalog of desirable Seeds, Plants and Bulbs free, the sts a . iy AOE sole, 1tts . _— “pe ogg . 

- : : state Jarwins are lovely here else, Seeds grown 
IOWA SEED CO. Dept.J | DES MOINES, IA. ioapce ray semmaghene y ea oe in’ these places will produce 

i deep chalices from among the fresh green BI La Fl aaich aide vata Lane 

— e of peonies and phlox in a hardy border. ue 1ce ower pistes — those ing un- 
” > - are av - : der les avorable conditions 

3 Glorious ROSES Forget-me-nots are May blossoms too, and Clusters of delicate light blue blossoms, in size and Fifty-five years of experience 
so is the pink-tipped English daisy which color like the Forget-me-not, borne on long slender have taught us which sections 

are ideal for the production 


of each kind of seed and 
what growers are most care 


: : ‘ x ite with flowers. 
m this tpaid fo — June is prodigal of her gifts, for then Bnqulahs Goat Sees 
ful in keeping varietieg pure 


Rverbloosing, Guaranteed True to loves shady, moist spots stems. Texture resembles Queen Anne Lace. 
Name. bloo Ci tll vag om © 
postpaid for....... Cc Chinese Wool Flower, flower clusters, mas- 


Radiance—Intense pink. the great perennials bring their bounty— sive feathery balls of brilliant crimson, blooming Write for Slate’s Guide 
Alex. Hill Gray—Yellow, fine bud. peonies, larkspur, poppies, sweet William, till frost. to Gardening—a helpful Seed 
a °4 oo, one iris and lupins blue and white and pink, Aster Novelty Hybrids, wil] produce many ny a, we will cond 
Py " ents amps e senc 
She Gittowten collection blogme from — roses of course, and the biennial foxgloves new types and colors never offered. you one packet each of 
Pilor'and Salvicn Genetoue'tku extra | and Canterbury-bells. As these pass with ALSO 2 FAMOUS VEGETABLES Scarlet Turmp Radish, Big 
special value’ ‘postpaid 10c, > , r we fa ack Bosto sttuce ny 
I will mail 5 pkts. of Daisy Seed (5 colors) the entry of July See fall back upon our Matchless Lettuce, remarkable for crispness cn Sa anes ee 
for 5c, of I will mail the 8 collections, the faithful annuals started long before in the and juicy texture. Grows somewhat like Romain » N s, Spencer Mixer 
8 roses, the 6 pkts. Flower Seeds and the ; . “ Sweet Peas, and Shirley 
5 pkts. Daisy Seed all for 40¢ flats or nursery bed and set out in the Sweet Corn, 60-day Makegood. Earliest of a.l, Poppy 


COMPLETE CATALOG FREE garden about the end of May, to refresh large, sweet and tender. 


Lists over 400 roses, all the newest and 


best. Dahlias, Ferns and everything for us through the long hot days of July and 95 
bens and garden. Send for your copy now - 
MISS JESSIE M. GOOD, Box 209, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. August. All Five Packets for Cc 


SLATE SEED COMPANY 
Box 431, South Boston, Virginia 














There are of course many others not All tested novelties and easy to grow. Send for 10 kinds Gladio i . 
§ any s ° yladioli mailed for 10c and 
Carter-Thorburn latroductions mentioned in that list. The balsams are big a catalog free. Complete moms, of qoems of fe Rioais see gee 
NEW HYBRID ESCHSCHOLTZIA ste = 4 a “1 seeds, bulbs, window plants, perennials, fruits, flowers. Will include EE, bulb 
—Contains many new shades of showy folk, profuse in their rosette-like berries and special novelties. "Values exceptional. of the beautiful Mirabilis. 
color not previously seen in Poppies; | blooms. Stocks carry the memory of old- S.W. PIKE,Seedman = =Goxi2  _—_St. Charles, Illinois 





John Lewis Childs, Inc., Floral Park, N. ¥- 


flesh-colored, pale rose, brilliant | : - » ¢ ss ai > co 
anaes. ‘alane Gem iaaee Genie, | time gardens in their faint perfume, and 
| 
| 





EVERBLOOMING HOLLYHOCK— phlox Drummondi offers a wider range of : A W A WOMAN | FLORIST 
inte autumn "Peasty wameaan color than any other annual. Its season is PAKRO SEEDS ARE GUARANTEED H d R c 
filled with large double flowers; short, and it demands light, rich soil, sun, Read Our 3 ar y OSes 25 





great variety of colers. . s : : 
and circulation of air; but given these, how On their own roots 










DOUBLE GODETIA, DOUBLE PINK—Very hand q . . . ] 
Send 10c and ask for Novelty Collection Wo. 303 and rich a harvest it yields! aa Y- BL wey Bn Soneeins 
lusteated catalog of flowers and vegetable seeds, or ‘osmos, dahlias < > vely le- ent to any add’ . e ; 
for the catalog alone. Mailed free . Cosmos, — and the velvety hele guaranteed to reach youin good growing condition 
CARTERS TESTED SEEDS, Inc... 53 Barclay St.,N.Y.Clty nium come with September, while the mari- GEM ROSE COLLECTION - 
(Consolidated with J. M. Thorburn & Co.) golds, zinnias, snapdragons and _ nicotiana CrimsonQueen, rich, velvety,crimson 


Alexander Hill Gray, pure yellow 
Columbia, glowing pink 


a ae 
Guaranteed Fresh Tested Seeds, ae ony me tags 
Big Yielding Sorts, Full of Life! * Plomer ail pot Wg — og 
PAKRO Seeds are the purest, strong- | 7 reais 
est, freshest and most rigidly tested | , 
seeds money can buy. Absolute satis- | 4 
faction—or money refunded. Tonew | 4 
customers we wil! mail three 10-cent pack= | 9 Choice Dahlias 
2 
o 


Canadian Branch, 133 King St. E., Toronte, Ont. 








are still in full glory. October’s frosty days 
unfold the tight buds of the hardy chrys- 
anthemums. 



















KUNDERD’S MARVELOUS 
RUFFLED GLADIOLI 
Something entirely new. Far remov: 
ed from common sorts in size and 
coloring, their ruffled beauty will 
make your garden distinctive. 


3 Choice Ferns - - 25 
3 Chrysanthemums - 25« 

Beautiful Coleus + 25 
3 Flowering Cannas - 25c 





OWN THE GARDEN PATH” 


Our 1922 catalogue describes miny vari- i i i o an 
eties never before introduced, aud illus- . is a booklet of practical direc | ets of earliest vegetables, Radish, Lettuce and Tomato Choice Hardy Iris 
trates 19 in natural colors. 52 pages of tions for flower and vegetable sot s0eenes. Wri wate to Ne ak ver ~ oe Annual 5 Lovely Gladioli - 
Gladioli descriptions and cultural deni . in four colors—a wonderful guide to better gardens—/ree. 2 —_ , 
ardenin written by Doroth “<li. 5 Superb Pansy Plants ; 
helps; sent free. . _ y 7 AMERICAN SEED & SEEDTAPE CO., 53 Main St., Madison, #. J. | § pire Ficwes Sects, all sifferent, 2 












A. E. KUNDERD Giles, a member of the Garden | Aay § Gotectons tor $1. The en- 
The Originator ot the Club of America. The booklet tire 11 Collections for $2. Postpaid. 
Ruffled Gladiolus | ill b f Wri _—- on an 
wi e sent to you free. rite MISS ELL A V. BAINES, Box 158. SPRING FIEL D, OHIO 
Box 35, Geshen, Ind., U.S.A. - 






for it to the Service Editor, Mc- 

Call's Magazine, 236 wt 37th 
Street, New York City. nclose 

‘ ALONE Y SALYUDS a two-cent stamp for postage. 

48 Beautify fy 8 Send for Free Book | 

: and Buy from the Grower at cost plus one profit | - : : ese 

ALONEY BROSGWELLS G /Bank& DansnlleX MIN J 





1 ye Saran ge 


For 73 years the leading authority 
on Vegetable, Flower and Farm 
F ss Seeds “Pp "lants and Bulbs. Better For 
dy than ever. Send for free copy today. 1922 
rr VICK’S SONS Rochester, N. Y. 
3 Stone Street The Fiower City 
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The Much-Discussed Modern Gil, Bringing Her Problems to Mrs. Wilcox, 
Sheds the First Light On What She Herself Thinks of Flappers 


from the hearts of the girls of 1922. There is none today 

which worries them more than do “petting parties” pay ? 

“Paying attention without intention” was the defini 

tion of “fussing” given by a university man a decade ago 

“Fussing,” which so shocked the mothers and chaperons of 

1910, was never curbed by them. It was a tame affair com 
pared to the “petting party” which developed from it. 

The petting party is “the great American phenomenon” 
according to F. Scott Fitzgerald who says in “This Side of 
Paradise’ that certain mothers had no idea “how casually 
their daughters were accustomed to be kissed.” The hero 
of his story discovered it “rather fascinating to feel that 
any popular girl he met before eight he might possibly kiss 
before twelve.” 

This quotation always comes to mind when a young girl 
writes me that she isn’t very popular at dances and asks 
if it pays to follow her mother’s old-fashioned advice about 
being kissed by the boys 

Better than anybody’s opinion on this subject are the 
conclusions of certain devotees of the art of petting. From 
one of them comes this wail: 


I this issue I have assembled divers problems straight 


Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 

I've lost the man | love because I've been per- 
mitting him to kiss me every time he called. We were 
not engaged and now we never will be, but he liked 
me tremendously from the first and | was sure he 
would propose to me. 

Now it’s over My heart is broken and it's all my 
fault! I am considered a nice girl but he thinks | let all 
the men kiss me and so he has left me. How can | 
convince him that | am worthy to be his wife?}— 


G. F. R., Kansas City, Mo. 


HE girl can hardly convince the man that she is un 
sophisticated when she has already made him certain 
of her liking for petting parties 
Another angle is given in a letter from a bride 


Dear Mrs, Wilcox: 

Wouldn't it be wonderful if every girl could be per- 
suaded to wait for “the only man” with her lips un- 
touched? As one of the “popular” girls of my set, 
1 know to my sorrow what | am talking about. 


Even at sixteen, | let the boys kiss me. I| knew 
better. I had been carefully brought up and of course 
my mother did not know about my conduct. Finally 


a man made violent love to me and nearly swept me 
off my feet. I catch my breath when I think of 
what might have happened to me. My father distrusted 
us—lI think my brother found out and reported—and 
father interfered and separated us. 

1 wasted a year, caring for nobody and nothing. 
Now I know it was a tragedy for a young girl to mourn 
a year for a man like that. Finally | fell in love with 
a splendid man and became engaged to him. But my 
conscience hurt me terribly, for | knew he considered 
me innocence personified. 

One day my former sweetheart, who was by nature 
jealous, met me in the park accidentally and demanded 
that I kiss him. I refused. He smiled insolently, and 
said he would tell the man | was to marry how free 
I had been formerly with my caresses, and would prove 
his statement with letters | had written in my silly 
lovesick moments. 

I defied him but | knew he would keep his word 
and would imply more than ever happened. 

I] hurried home and sent for my future husband. 
\lthough | was afraid he would not forgive me, | 
confessed. He was splendid, in spite of the shock of my 
revelation. 

We have been married two years and never has 
he referred to my story. | do not deserve the miracle 
of our deep love and | know | would have missed it 
altogether had not my good father broken up the 
petting parties which seemed to me, at sixteen, to hold 
all the romance of the world.—S. E. E., Baltimore, Md. 


ANCER is an unpleasant disease and the curse of the 

time. One need be no prude nor Puritan to condemn 
the petting party as an evil growth which feeds upon love 

I will be grateful for letters of opinion about it from 
girls who have made their own experiments in this too 
popula! pastime 


Living in Illusion 


F IT were possible to give girls a liberal education in up- 

to-date psychology, many of the emotional disturbances 
which ruin happiness might be quieted. Here is a letter 
which, if read superficially, might be considered rather absurd. 
It is, however, fascinating to a student of human behavior. 
The experience is not at all uncommon. 


Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 

Before | married my husband | was in love with a 
young man who loved me. I! was then seventeen. | 
am now twenty. 

I am extremely fond of my husband, although two 
years of marriage have brought some disappointments. 
| am always perfectly happy when with him but as soon 
as | am alone, | am utterly wretched for then the 
picture of my first love invariably comes to the top 
of my mind. 

|] have not met the man since | was married, 
probably I never will meet him again, but try as | 
may, | cannot shut him out of my mind. He was the 
most extraordinary and delightful man | ever have seen. 

I would like to forget him but | cannot. He is 
spoiling my happiness.—S. V. H., Chicago. 





T° get one’s trouble off 

one’s mind by telling it 
to someone else is an old 
practice which modern psy- 
chology recognizes and com- 
mends. If you haveaper- | 
sonal problem which baffles | 
you, if you feel the need of | 
an understanding and sym- 
pathetic listener, submit | 
your perplexity toad woman | 
who has read over 100,000 | 
letters from confused and | 
harassed persons. Sign in- 
itials only if you prefer. 
For a personal reply, send 
a stamped and self-ad- 
| dressed envelope. Address your letters to Mrs. 

















Winona Wilcox, McCall’s Magazine,.236 West 
37th Street, New York City. 











HIS girl is evidently a day-dreamer with idealization 

overdeveloped 

There is a process of the mind known as projection by 
which parts of the mental content are attributed to outside 
entities. Idealization is a common form of projection. Of 
it A. G. Tansley, the English authority, writes: 

“In idealization, the mind projects its own ideal of per- 
sonality upon a real person. This is a common frailty. 
The cause of the lover who falls in love, not with a real 
woman, but with his ideal woman whose image he has 
put in the place of the living personality, is well known 
Sometimes he goes through life contentedly in love with his 
ideal, which he mistakes for a real person, but the shock 
of intimate contact with the real person whom he has thus 
idealized often shatters his illusion.” 

The girl whose letter called out this quotation is the 
victim of a bad mental habit. She can re-educate herself 
if she first takes pains to understand herself. 


When Urges Conflict 


’T°HAT physical disease may arise from mental conflict is 
ancient knowledge. Thousands of such ‘cases have been 
cured by “miracles.” 

The modern girl has a great advantage over her forbears 
who suffered from “nerves.” The modern girl suffers from 
a “neurosis” and frequently she can identify the conflicting 
urges which upset her health, or she can give a psychologist 


information concerning her mixed emotions and this informa 
tion can be used for her cure. 

But thousands of women have read nothing at all about 
the reasons why their nerves put them to bed. For example, 
the writer of the following extraordinary story seems quite 
unconscious of the conflict which has sent her from doctor 
to doctor, from hospital to hospital, and left her hopeless. 


Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 

Six years ago I loved and married. I was not quite 
eighteen. My husband did not care for children, 
nevertheless, | wanted my little ones early in life. 

At last I had a darling baby daughter. My hus- 
band’s love for me waned a few months before she was 
born. I was no longer first with him but invariably 
last. He was an attractive man, easily flattered by girls. 

Before my baby was six months old, my husband 
informed me that he no longer loved me. Imagine the 
hurt of it! The memory of that hour still makes me 
shudder. - 1 adored my husband and | did not under- 
stand how love could change so suddenly. Never 
since have | been able to put any confidence in the 
word of a man. 

After some restless months, my husband went away 
to take an advanced course in his profession. He 
still supported my baby and me. In six weeks he came 
back, sick—he lived less than a week. 

He died without telling me why he had ceased to 
love me. 

Time passed and a fine man became my suitor. | 
put him off. | detailed my former experience to him, 
told him that in spite of my sorrow, | still loved my 
child's father, and | could not risk a second marriage. 

But in the end, he prevailed and we were married. 

Shortly, | became sick with a bad back. I have 
suffered constantly, have seen a score of doctors, have 
spent weeks in various hospitals, and nobody can 
cure me. Iam told to rest—rest—rest in bed. 

What is the matter with me? What will help me? 

My little girl loves her new father and worships me. 

My husband is most considerate of me and the 
soul of kindness to my child. He has placed me in a 
luxurious home. I have everything, and all of the 
time I feel that I am living a lie and will burn in 


torment for it.—M. B. W., New York City. 


‘O students of psychology, these scant details furnish the 

basis of a plausible theory: the unhappy girl is a 
victim of a conflict between the old love and her recent 
marriage. Complicating the trouble is the unforgettable 
shock which came from her discovery of her first husband’s 
attitude toward her, and which resulted in her distrust of 
all men—now of the good second husband. 

It is a strangely involved case. The woman actually 
believes that she still loves a man who scorned her. 

So wrapped up is she in the past that she fails to grasp 
the significance of the present. She is wrecking her life on 
the past even while the future opens for her new and untried 
joys which only wealth and love and sympathy can provide. 

Since each day shortens life, it seems unreasonable for her 
to live as if she were half-buried in the grave with her 
first husband. 

Her sickness is real enough, in a way, but the point is 
that it is due to her subconscious mind which is pretty 
heavily burdened with repressions. The sub-conscious is a 
tricky mind in every one. When this woman will acknow- 
ledge her repressions to herself, she can perhaps perform for 
herself a miraculous cure. 

Rest in bed is doubtless the worst of conditions for her 
because it permits her mind to feed on the original poisons 

Her case is one for a psychologist who could influence 
her to escape from the spell of lost love and sorrow and 
seize the fair life which her new husband has spread before her. 

It is impossible to deal here with more than the surface 
of such a problem. But no religious “ism” of medical 
therapy is required by cases like this, but rather an effort of 
a normal human will, a determination to captain one’s soul. 
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What best authorities say about 


homemade bread 


ki 


Home baking does pay! When 
you are cooking it is but little 
extra trouble to bake your 
own bread. 





" be 
An important new discovery 
about Yeast Foam 


People also cat Yeast Foam. 
You need vitamines, they 


making qualities of Yeast 
Foam, one of the richest 











Home-made bread has a flavor that is hard to equal 
and is never surpassed. It is markedly cheaper than 
baker’s bread. — Ladies’ Home Journal. 


By baking bread at home housewives should be 
able to reduce expenditures for food.— U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. 

Home-made bread has a tiavor and nourishment 
all its own.— Good Housekeeping. 


If your children do not possess a very keen appe- 
tite for baker’s bread try home-made bread and 
note the sudden increase in the youngsters’ bread 
consumption. — Dr. Philip B. Hawk. 





Every ten-year-old girl should 
learn how to make good bread. 
It should be the starting point 
in her home cookery training. 





Did you ever notice the expression of eager delight when home-made bread is served? 


12,000,000 families bake all or 


Resse part of their bread 
eee oy Because no bread equals the flavor 
Bit dl of the home loaf 
Magic Yeast What is the secret of the rich nutty fla- 
vend for Yeast Foam vor that the home loaf alone possesses? 
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—just the same 


except in name and yeast, plenty of rich shortening, 


‘Package of 5 cakes — and often milk—every woman knows 
at your grocer—1O 


— the home-made, home-kneaded dough 
: ‘ seems to yield its exquisite flavor gen- 


First, it is made from only the best flour 


that better ingredients make better 
bread. Next, like the home-made cake, 


erously to the home loaf. 





Northwestern Yeast Co. . 
1752 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago Aw, gimme some 


home-made bread! 



















The universal recognition of 
Victrola superiority confirms 
the judgment of the world’s 
greatest artists. The Victrola 
is their deliberate choice. That 
these artists make their Victor 
Records specially to play on the 
Victrola is the strongest recom- 
mendation any instrument 
could have. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. New 
Victor Records demonstrated 
at all dealers in Victor products 
on the first of each month. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 
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Rs 
REG. US. PAT OFF 
Ti} trademark and the trademarked 
word **Victrola’’ identify all our products 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! 
' VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO 
Camden, N J ve 














